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Fine Tabl OUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 
Me Lanle EFS Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 360 
SY 


Wines acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Cham- 

Seens eur Gabstoe, pagne, Burgundy, and Rhine Wine districts. Its finest 

a Be productions are Zinfandel Claret, Orleans Riesling, 
Burgundy, and Hock Wines. 


THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 


Producers of Is produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 
years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 
ECLIPSE qualities from an experienced blending together of the 
finest and most delicate wines made in California. 


CHAMPAGNE, hile it has no superior, and but few equals, IT IS THE 
530 Washington St. 
san Francisco. PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! ! 
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pe “SPECIAL”? C, mal 
GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 


Hunting Tackle, Base Ball Goods, 
Boxing, Fencing and Gymnasium 
(zoods. Fine Gun Work done by 
first-class smiths. 


(CEO. W. SHREVE, 
525 Kearny Street, 


San Francisco, CALA. 
It is a fact univer- 
sally conceded that 
thle KNABE 
surpasses by far 
all other instru- 
ments made. 


The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can always depen 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid elegance of 
- ~ its manufacture. 

HAINES BRO’S PIANOS ~—celebrated 
W. B. CHAPMAN, for purity and volume of tone and extraordinary dura- 
bility, and the preferred instrument of the world’s 
famous Prima Donna, Adeline Patti 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, HARRINGTON PIANOS—Beautiful in 
tone, design and finish, strictly first-class, and embracing 
“ - all the latest improvements. 

123 CALIFORNIA ST. GILBERT PIANOS — Instruments of 


sterling merit and of moderate price, and fully guaran- 
teed for five years. 
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As already mentioned, it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain data concerning the tradi- 
tions of these people, owing to the nat- 
ural antipathy to discuss such subjects 
with the whites. The writer procured 
the following at the expense of much 
labor and time, from several of the oldest 
medicine-men in the tribe, who, spurred 
to cast aside their unreasoning preju- 


dices by the glitter of sundry silver coins 
were finally induced to impart their 
ideas through, the kindly services of 
Interpreter Charlie, who unfortunately 
has since died. 

It is but fair to explain that no two of 
the medicine-men tell exactly the same 
story. While differing in details, the 
different versions, however, indicate a 
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common origin, colored, perhaps, to a 
greater or less extent by the individual 
imagination ofthe narrator. It is more 
than probable that their own crude ver- 
sions were modified and enriched by 
the teachings of the Catholic padres 
who lived and labored among them more 
than acentury ago. But it cannot be 
denied that there is much of beauty in 
their simple and picturesque accounts of 
the genesis of life. 

The several medicine-men are also 
priests by virtue of their office, thus ap- 
propriately ministering to both the phys- 
ical and spiritual needs of their clients. 
They are aged men, grave and dignified 
in deportment, and are always treated 
with profound courtesy and respect. 
They are not elected by the tribe, but 
are believed to serve by divine command 
transmitted through visions. 


Standing near the camp-fire, they re- 


count dreams in which, they claim, the 
Great Spirit relates the wondrous story 
of his works. The deity is supposed to 
appear to the sleeper in various guises, 
but more frequently as a mountain that 
slowly advances and converses in a low 
but distinct voice. The priests narrate 
these things with spirited gestures anda 
rude eloquence worthy of a better cause. 
In some instances it is possible that 
these venerable impostors really per- 
suade themselves into believing that 
they are telling the truth ; so far as their 
hearers are concerned their sayings are 
accepted in good faith, and without ques- 
tion. 

The Yumas recognize two deities, — 
Coh-coh mak and Thouts-e-pahts. While 
reverenced, they are not feared, for the 
reason that their influence does not ex- 
tend to the future heaven, their power 
lasting only upon earth. Coh-coh-mak 


is the mightier of the two, and makes 
his home in the air and sky. He changes 
his form at will, and often appears as a 
giant, dwarf, animal, insect, mountain, 
or whatever shape he may see fit to 
assume when desiring to visit his chil- 
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dren. Ages hence he will die, and leav- 
ing his body behind him buried in the 
ground, will takea single stride upwards 
into the clouds, never again to re-appear 
either on earth or in spirit land; but 
until the occurrence of this event all 
nature will flourish. 

Thouts-e-pahts is blind, and is in con- 
sequence compelled to dwell far down in 
the center of the world. He rarely med- 
dles with the creation of living things,— 
that being the special duty of Coh-coh- 
mak, who never errs in judgment or 
design, — but when he does he makes 
sad blunders, as may be seen from the 
ridiculously webbed feet of the water- 
fowls and beaver. 

Before the creation, these gods dwelt 
amiably together in the center of the 
earth, befieath the great volumes of salt 
water that covered it. Thouts-e-pahts, 
desiring to ascend to the surface to re- 
connoiter, was directed by his associate 
to open his eyes when passing through 
the water, as otherwise he would not be 
able to see his way. Following this ad- 
vice, he became permanently blinded by 
the salt water, and fell back, shrieking 
and denouncing Coh-coh-mak’s treach- 
ery. In due course of time, becoming 
reconciled, they jointly lifted the moun- 
tains until the tops projected as islands. 
Leaving Thouts-e-pahts to support the 
immense weight, Coh-coh-mak swiftly 
rose and the waters gradually receded, 
leaving behind a waste of mud and clay. 
He made his appearance some miles 
north of the Needles, California, the 
great rocks that form so prominent a 
feature in the magnificent scenery there- 
abouts, representing his feet and hands. 

The unfortunate Thouts-e-pahts, de- 
serted by his fellow deity, and helpless 
from loss of sight, remains within the 
earth, doomed for eternity to uphold 
his weighty burden. Earthquakes are 
caused by his shifting to a more comfort- 
able position. A gigantic frog, named 
Mah-hog-oo-vets, remains with him, and 
occasionally saunters forth to bring back 
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news of what is happening in the outer 
world. 

Taking some moist clay and rolling it 

forwards and backwards in his hands, 
Coh-coh-mak carefully fashioned the 
legs, arms, body, features, and complete 
semblance, of a miniature man and wo- 
man three inches high. Blowing about 
him, he dispersed the waters, and the 
tiny images, until now devoid of anima- 
tion, became alive. Rapidly growing 
they attained their present stature in 
four days. Touching the breast, back, 
and sides of the man he named the car- 
dinal points, East, West, South, and 
North. Seeing that his people needed 
fresh water and food, and not knowing 
how to supply them with these neces- 
saries, he drew into his stomach some 
wind, which had been cooled by a pre- 
vailing frost, but decided that it was not 
good food. Greatly disappointed at the 
result of his unsuccessful experiment, he 
bade the man and woman remain where 
they were until his return. With a sin- 
gle stride he passed many hundred miles 
to the north, where he found a long 
smooth stick. This he drove deep into 
the earth, but found no good water, and 
trying a second and third time, forced 
it deeper with each attempt. The last 
venture more than exceeded his expec- 
tations, for on withdrawing the stick a 
mighty stream gushed forth forming 
the Colorado River. In the vicinity he 
found corn, melons, pumpkins, and 
squash, which with some water carried 
in the palm of his hand he brought to 
the mortals who so anxiously awaited 
his coming. 

Up to this time there was no heaven, 
no sun, no moon, and no stars, and the 
darkness was profound. Realizing the 
necessity for light, Coh-coh-mak, having 
several hearts, plucked one of them from 
his breast and threw it to the north, but 
it fell at his feet. Again he cast it to the 
south and to the west, and each time it 
returned. Finally in exasperation, fling- 
ing it to the east, he commanded it to 
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“sit down,” when it immediately became 


fixed and is now the sun. Thouts-e- 
pahts, giving one of his hearts, furnished 
the moon, but these not proving suffi- 
cient, Coh-coh-mak looked around him, 
and ‘seeing numerous lights shining in 
the ground grasped them, and throwing 
them away into the sky created the 
stars. 

Satisfied with this, he moulded birds 
from the foam of the Colorado, which 
by now was swiftly surging past on its 
way tothe ocean. Fish were made from 
his saliva; the larger fish on being placed 
at the bottom of the river ungratefully 
swam onward to the sea, but the smaller 
kinds still remain. Horses, sheep, goats, 
and all living animals, insects, and rep- 
tiles, were also formed from saliva, and 
life was put into each of them by breath- 
ing upon the spittle. 

Hethen constructed a male and female 
of every race of mankind from clay, 
gave a name to each pair, and scratch- 
ing the surface of the earth at various 
points, placed some of the whites in the 
east, others in the west, and all the In- 
dian tribes in the center, each and évery 
sect occupying a distinct portion of the 
world. The Yumas were assigned to 
the east bank of the Colorado River in 
what is now Yuma County, Arizona, the 
deity designating as their boundaries 
Castle Dome on the north, the northern 
portion of the Cocopah Indian country 
on the south, the present site of Gila 
City on the east, and the river itself on 
the west. 

The land proving unproductive owing 
to the salt that thoroughly impregnated 
it, Coh-coh-mak, upon hearing the com- 
plaint of his children, caused the river 
to overflow, which it has annually done 
ever since. After two days the water 
subsided, and vegetation of every descrip-. 

tion sprang up spontaneously. The trees 
and bushes though covered with the 
greenest of leaves lacked flowers, and so, 
perspiring water of different colors, nota- 
bly blue, red, purple, pink, and yellow, 
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the Great Spirit passed his hand over his 
body, and flipping the perspiration upon 
the plants, commanded the beautiful and 
fragrant flowers to appear. 

The Caucasians, they say, obtain their 
knowledge and better information from 
books, while the Indian, lacking this 
essential possession, cannot help his 
ignorance in many things. Coh-coh-mak 
presented the former with a curiously 
shaped stick, with which they wrote in 
the sand. When the Indians demanded 
a like gift they were refused, and this 
accounts for their inability to read and 
write. In partial compensation, how- 
ever, they received a knife, ax, and bun- 
dle of rags; but the whites commencing 
to cry, the gift was taken away and given 
to the latter to appease their childish 
grief. Without the writing stick the 
Indian cannot reason concisely and 
clearly, and the whites with all these 
advantages make the most of them in use 
and resulting benefit, while the Indian is 
set at a disadvantage. 

Indignant at the injustice of the Great 
Spirit, the Yumas set about manufactur- 
ing such articles as were absolutely 
needed from what they could find in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. Break- 
ing off willows and arrow-weeds they 
made bows and arrows, and endeavored 
to make bowstrings from the fiber of 
mesquite bean pods, but these lacking 
the requisite strength were discarded. 
With sharp flints, in lieu of axes and 
knives, they made short clubs with which 
they killed a deer, and the sinews from 
the animal admirably answered the pur- 
pose. Finding themselves naked on 
account of losing the bundle of rags, 
the women modestly constructed short 
kilts such as they still wear. 

Another explanation of the difference 
between the Indians and Caucasians, 
believed by some, is that both races 
were formerly identical, similar in color 
and general appearance, speaking the 
same language and using the same wea- 
pons and agricultural implements. One 
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dark night a number of them, after a 
serious disagreement and altercation, 
stole the mutual property and decamped 
with it to the north. From this loss the 
Indians never recovered. They attribute 
their dark complexions to their living 
where the earth’s crust is ever warm, the 
idea originating in all probability from 
observing the gradual change in the 
color of their pottery when under fire. 
The Caucasians are fair-skinned because 
they have long lived in a cool country. 

Coh-coh-mak sometimes resides in 
caves in the Castle Dome or Chimney 
Peak mountains, which are often visited 
by members of the tribe, who assert that 
the footprints of the god are plainly vis- 
ible at the entrances. Certain clouds 
are specially sent by him to spread con- 
tagious diseases at irregular intervals, 
the reason being that were there no 
sickness the rapid increase of population 
would eventually overcrowd to such an 
extent that all would die. 

In the beginning thunder was smoke 
floating noiselessly in the air. The Great 
Spirit, not liking the silence, rolled a 
massive rock about, causing a deep, 
rumbling sound, which he transferred 
to the smoke. Thunder is the parent of 
fire, as is evinced by its close proximity 
to lightning. The mountains and every- 
thing thereon were given to other tribes 
by him, which accounts for the fact that 
the Yumas live upon the bottom lands. 
Willow, mesquite, and cottonwood trees 
were donated solely for their own use 
with the exception of the flowers which 
were reserved for the whites. All ani- 
mals were able to converse at one time, 
but the dog, fox, and coyote, became 
such great tattlers, exposing the misdo- 
ings of the individual Indians at every 
opportunity, that Coh-coh-mak grew 
angry and caused the skin to grow over 
the nose and mouth, thus effectually 
silencing them. 


Yuma superstitions are many; the few 
following will serve as fair samples: 
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With rare exceptions they strenuously 
object to being photographed, for they 
believe the accuracy of the pictures due 
to something taken from them whose 
loss will soon cause death. Many will not 
allow themselves to be viewed through 
field-glasses, as they imagine their naked- 
ness is exposed notwithstanding their 
clothes. If a dead person had in life been 
accustomed to share the food of his rela- 
tives, the latter, during feasts and other 
ceremonials, set apart a portion for burn- 
ing, for fear the deceased would otherwise 
upbraid them in dreams for their selfish- 
ness. The smoke of the sacrifice is 
consumed by the shadow of the dead. 
For the same reason death and kindred 
subjects are seldom mentioned, and the 
names of the departed pass the lips 
under no circumstances. The wood- 
pecker is never killed, because the slayer 
will immediately be stricken with blind- 
ness. Children are often frightened 
into good behavior by allusions to a 
birdlike ghost resembling a monstrous 
owl, called Toh-kah-lot, capable of inflict- 
ing awful calamities upon the disobe- 
dient. The dead sometimes communi- 
cate with the living through an owl’s 
hooting. The bird itself is the pulse or 
heart-beats transferred temporarily, and 
comes at night to convey good or bad 
news. Whatsoever happens, whether 
natural or accidental, must soon be du- 
plicated. For instance, if an Indian 
dies, two more will follow; if it rains, 
two rainy days may be expected ; and 
should the wind blow hard, there will be 
two days of storm. On seeing an 
eclipse, they believe the planet sick and 
trying to sleep. Should it not awake, 
the Colorado, River would dry up and 
bring sickness and death upon them, 
and so the tribe assembles to clap hands, 
shake rattles, and shout, to assist it and 
indirectly themselves out of the predica- 
ment. Shooting stars are messages 


from Coh-coh-mak, communicating to 
the Indians the death of one or more 
white men. 
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Faro is to us what toh-toh-oh-tho-yeh- 
buk, the stick game, is to the Yumas, 
and many evenings are pleasantly 
passed around the camp-fire unraveling 
its intricacies. The bets are arranged 
by covering each coin with another of 
equal value, and spreading them in pairs 
on the handkerchief of a trusty referee, 
whose decision is final. It is played by 
eight persons, four on a side, who squat 
opposite each other in a kneeling posi- 
tion. The challenged party take the 
initiative by receiving four black and 
four white sticks, apportioning one of 
each color to the respective members. 
A short string is fastened around the 
middle of each stick, and hiding them 
under a cloth, unseen by his opponents, 
every player ties the sticks to his wrists, 
and withdrawing rapidly, folds his arms, 
still keeping them concealed. Then, 
accompanied by the spectators, they 
unite in the musical cry, “ 0h-oh-kah-ah- 
vah! oh-nah-veh-oh-nah!” and finish 
abruptly with “ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ meanwhile 
bowing their heads nearly to the ground. 
Immediately their opponents answer, 
“ say-oh-a-ah! say-oh-a-on!” ending sud- 
denly with “o-a-ha!” The latter, one 
after another, signify their readiness to 
guess upon which of the adversaries’ 
wrists the colored sticks are fastened, by 
rubbing the palms, clapping hands, and 
pointing one finger to indicate the choice 
of white, and two when meaning the 
black. The sticks are then uncovered, 
and if the player has chosen correctly he 
takes both sticks, receiving in addition a 
counter from a pile of fifteen that had 
been previously placed between the con- 
testants. This is continued until he errs, 
when a partner takes his place. When 
all the sticks are in the possession of the 
challengers, the sides change places, 
the game ceasing only when one side 
has obtained the fifteen counters. The 
winnings are divided in proportion to 
the number of counters held by each of 
the victors. 

Oh-toor, the pole game,is very popular. 
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It requires two light poles from twelve 
to fifteen feet long, and a small hoop 
bound with rags, called ep-a-choor. 
Two players, grasping the poles, run 
swiftly after the rolling hoop thrown by 
one of them, and attempt to cast the 
pole through the hoop. This requires 
quick sight and dexterous manipulation. 

Cha-tah-sah, played by as many as 
twenty at a time, is one of the most ex- 
citing of their sports. The participants 
are provided with long curved willow 
sticks, nicely smoothed and stripped of 
bark. The crook at one end is made 
by bending the wood when green to the 
requisite curve and tying it in place 
until completely dry, when it perma- 
nently retains the desired shape. These 
sticks are light but strong, and well 
adapted to the purposes for which they 
are made. The ball consists of tightly 
rolied cloth of the size of a large walnut. 
The method of playing reminds one of 
our own “shinney.” Sides are chosen 
and the ball tossed into the center by an 
ancient enthusiast who acts as umpire. 
Upon the signal, each player frantically 
endeavors to force the ball over the en- 
emy’s line, the goals being about three 
hundred feet apart. The clashing of 
sticks, shouting of spectators, and rapid 
dodging of the contestants, — who are 
closely watched by their wives and 
sweethearts, and encouraged with ap- 
plause or shamed with derision accord- 
ing to the expertness or clumsiness of 
each, —the half naked players arrayed 
in clinging undershirts and_ breech- 
cloths, showing smooth rounded limbs 
and hardened muscles, the bright cali- 
coes of the excited women and children, 
and the waving feathers of the male 
spectators, make it a lively and pictur- 
esque sport. 

A peculiar football inwhich they much 
delight requires two wooden balls, simi- 
lar to those used in croquet, but consid- 
erably heavier, placed ten feet or so 
apart upon a line in front of the two 
players. Discarding all superfluous 
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clothing, they run towards the balls as- 
signed to them, and forcing the toes of 
one foot into the sand under the ball, 
throw it as far ahead as possible. In 
this manner they cover theallotted mile, 
victory falling to the one who first lifts 
the ball over the goal. As footgear is 
dispensed with, injudicious kicking 
would prove a painful experiment. It 
is against the rules to touch the ball 
with any portion of the body save the 
feet, under penalty of forfeiting the 
game. = * 

The women are inordinately fond of 
assembling in groups and tossing painted 
sticks into the air. If the marked side 
appears uppermost, the thrower wins ; if 
otherwise, she loses; and according to 
her luck collects or pays the amount 
wagered. 

Horse and foot racing, wrestling, kick- 
ing, and swimming matches, and many 
other athletic sports find ardent votaries 
among them. Card games resembling 
the Mexican monte are common, and are 
played with modern cards and decks of 
their own manufacture. Both sexes are 
inveterate gamblers, and every game is 
played for valuables. They do not hes- 
itate to bet their beads, money, clothing, 
horses, or whatever else they possess, 
and individuals are often beggared by a 
single race, 


When possible three distinct celebra- 
tions are observed annually, called the 
Mesquite, Harvest, and Mourning festi- 
vals. The first named is purely for pleas- 
ure, enjoyment, humor, and frolic, and 
attends the gathering of the ripe mes- 
quite beans, the Yumas’ chief article of 
food. The second isa festival of rejoicing 
when the harvest of their farms is great, 
and involves, also, reminiscences of the 
dead. The third is exclusively devoted 
to grief, sorrow, and lamentations for the 
loss of relatives and friends who have 
been cremated during the year. 


Like all other vegetable products the 

















mesquite crop varies in quantity, prov- 
ing greater in some years and less in 
others. In the former case it is made a 
matter for universal congratulation, and 
about the latter part of June, when the 
bean is thoroughly ripe, the outlying 
districts are promptly notified of the 
date of the ceremony through fleet- 
footed runners. When sufficient have 
assembled, a large open shed is built, 
and at sunrise each morning the young 
and the old of both sexes wander into 
the mesquite groves, wherethey fill huge 
baskets with the beans. These are 
brought to the shed, and prepared by 
first discarding the useless seeds, satur- 
ating the edible pods with water, and 
burying the sticky masses in the ground. 
In a day or two they are taken up, much 
shrunken and almost solidified, and 
stacked in piles beneath the shed. When 
enough is gathered for winter storage, a 
light brush fence is built around the 
building, and the bundles of beans are 
removed and piled in different parts of 
the enclosure, in sets for each district 
tepresented. 

In the evening an Indian possessing a 
powerful and sonorous voice takes his 
station in the now empty structure. 
About him the old men arrange them- 
selves ; then come the younger people, 
and finally the third and outer row is 
formed by the women. The singer 
chants a monotonous ditty, wherein he 
humorously criticises the individuals 
present, each being called by some part 
of the mesquite tree, or else he draws 
comparisons between it and them. For 
instance, taking a crooked bean and hold- 
ing it aloft, he calls out to a bowed and 
withered woman: “ This, old mother, is 
as crooked as thou; the outside of the 
pod is as dry as thy skin; the fibers, 
coarse as thy hair; and the beans within, 
like unto thy teeth in color.” 

The Indians also amuse themselves 
by dancing, singing, frolicking, or at 
games, and many are the marriages that 
follow the love-making of the young 
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men and women during the merriment 
of the happy festival. On the last day 
the participants collect outside the frail 
fence, and at a given signal dash through 
it towards the bean piles, each seizing 
as many bundles as possible, and at the 
same time good-naturedly endeavoring 
to prevent his neighbor from getting a 
share. This, of course, means total de- 
struction to the fence and building, but 
that is a part of the programme, and 
they shoulder their bundles of beans 
and depart for their respective homes. 


If the harvest is abundant, the chief 
or some other prominent personage 
summons the tribe to a prearranged 
point, and bids them bring as much corn 
and as many pumpkins, melons, and 
squashes as possible. This generally 
occurs about the middle of July, and 
twelve days and nights are devoted to 
the festivities. After all have congre- 
gated at the rendezvous the farm pro- 
ducts are assorted and stacked in great 


- heaps, from which every one may at any 


time help himself when hungry. No 
work is done, and the days are passed 
in games, feasting, and other amuse- 
ments. When night falls the old peo- 
ple build fires, and gathering around 
them indulge in lengthy pow-wows or 
talks. In these they agree upon the 
date of mourning for the dead, who in 
life participated in the joyous harvest 
feasts because the Great Spirit had so 
commanded, and because the custom 
had been universal from.time out of 
mind. This settled, the civil govern- 
ment and all the attending conditions 
existing in the tribe, including its pros- 
perity, reverses, and necessities, are 
gravely discussed, and suggestions are 
offered with a view to further the mu- 
tual interests. Then, too, the dreams 


of the veterans are dismally chanted | 


and their probable influence upon future 
events carefully considered, the medi- 
cine-men, as usual, being the most for- 
ward of the prophets. In these confer- 
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ences the young take no part.. When 
the provisions are consumed the festiv- 
ities abruptly end. 


During full moon, and in the autumn, 
when the plants are slowly dying, the 
mourning festival, the saddest of their 
ceremonies, is held, to last without ces- 
sation through four days and nights. 
All attend as it involves weeping for 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances, 
who have died during the year. If it 
happens that the scarcity of provisions 
prevents them from holding the “grand 
cry,” to which surrounding tribes are 
invited, they defer until more prosper- 
ous seasons when supplies are ample. 
Though delayed for months after the 
proper time, it is never neglected. 

A large brush shed is built upon a 
cleared spot. To the supports, highly 
colored rags are fastened that flutter 
in the breeze. Handsomely decorated 
bows, arrows, and pottery, and strings 
of beads, are hung here and there, 
while from every available portion of 
the roof and sides, trinkets, clothing, 
food, and knives, are suspended. These 
are contributionsof relativesand friends 
and are not only intended as marks of 
respect, but are also destined to be 
burned to provide for the needs of the 
departed in paradise. Similar presents 
are donated by visiting members of oth- 
er tribes. Festoons of red and blue cal- 
ico hang from the roof, while numerous 
slender poles are planted in the ground 
from which white and red pennants float. 

The exercises are opened with ha- 
rangues by local orators, who feelingly 
allude to the virtues of the dead, the 
mourners squatting around outside. In 
the center of the building stand the 
presiding chief and his assistants, the 
medicine-men and the near relatives, 
some of the latter wearing white gowns, 
with red, cotvl-like caps, elaborately 
feathered and beaded, and carrying long 
reeds in their hands. The medicine- 
men are also strangely arrayed, and un- 
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doubtedly act as directors. The leader 
wails dismally and the refrain is caught 
by the crowd, swelling and falling from 
hundreds of throats like wind soughing 
through a chasm or waves beating 
upon the sand. This is continued by 
those sitting some distance away, sound- 
ing weird and uncanny, but displaying 
withal true sorrow and heartfelt anguish, 
the hot tears welling down the furrowed 
cheeks of the aged or the smooth skins 
of the younger people. Then sinking 
it dies away into total silerice. The 
leader again resumes the wailing dirge- 
like chant, and the celebration proceeds 
as before. Tearful speeches are deliy- 
ered at intervals. 

An imposing feature is the formation 
of opposite lines of Indians, who in the 
day-time march to and fro over the open 
ground. One group is. provided with 


grotesque clay images, as hideous as the 
ancient stone statues of Central Amer- 
ica, fixed upon poles and carried high in 
the air by young bucks. 


An old squaw 
walking backwards casts handfuls of 
corn upon the images, thereby invoking 
the Great Spirit’s blessing upon future 
abundant harvests. 

Horses are slaughtered and eaten. At 
night the familiesassemble around camp- 
fires, the dense smoke of which, rising 
in clouds on high, spreads like a sable 
coverlet. Passing from fire to fire, 
shriveled hags remind suchof the mourn- 
ers as have ceased lamenting from phys- 
ical weariness, of the dead, and by ap- 
pealing to their sympathies, never fail to 
cause fresh demonstrations. Other 
squaws walk about and console the wail- 
ers by touching them with tiny clay 
dolls, thus keeping them mindful of the 
fact that children will again be born to 
fill the places of those who have gone. 
The older individuals seem to mourn 
more constantly than the younger, who 
appear at times to consider the monot- 
onous proceedings. as something of a 
bore. Yet the sight is touchingly pa- 
thetic in its very simplicity. 
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Sham fights on horseback and on foot 
occur, to illustrate the proficiency of the 
deceased warriors in battles, which are 
exceedingly interesting as dramatic de- 
lineations of savage warfare. Thenative 
weapons are deftly handled, and the 
spectators become intensely excited as 
one or the other proves victorious, their 
shouts blending with the awful whoops 
of the combatants. At four o’clock in 
the morning of the fourth day the build- 
ing is fired from the four corners simul- 
taneously, and while burning the mourn- 
ers consign their wearing apparel and 
most of their personal property to the 
flames, leaving the women with girdle 
and kilt of bark and the men completely 
naked save the breech-cloth. 


The admirable training school estab- 
lished by the government, May 6th, 
1886, to which the old military buildings 
are devoted, has already made rapid and 
substantial progress in raising the chil- 
dren from absolute barbarism to a state 
of civilization. Twounsuccessful efforts 
had previously been made to found sim- 
ilar institutions, but the Indians did not 
believe that their children could be 
taught to read and write the language of 
the whites, and consequently refused to 
allow them to attend. United States 
Inspector Purcell eventually overcame 
the scruples of the late Chief Pasqual, 
and succeeded in so interesting him as 
to the feasibility of the proposition that 
he agreed to send sixty children the first 
year if certain conditions were complied 
with. 

The twelve buildings, comprising sep- 
arate school-rooms and dormitories for 
the sexes, refectory, kitchen, laundry, 
sewing rooms, teachers’ quarters, hos- 
pital, and physician’s quarters, are neatly 
furnished, scrupulously clean, and pre- 
sent a homelike, if somewhat martigl, 
appearance. Eighty ‘boys and fifty-one 
girls attended in 1887. (Quite a number 
of instructors are employed, including a 
superintendent, principal and two assist- 
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ants, matron and assistant, seamstress 
and assistant, cook, industrial teacher, 
and carpenter. The boys and girls are 
taught the elementary common-school 
branches. In addition, the former are 
instructed in carpentry, gardéning, and 
care of stock, while the latter are 
taught hand and machine sewing, cro- 
cheting and fancy needlework, cook- 
ing, house keeping, and washing and 
ironing. All take singing lessons. Sur- 
prisingly creditable specimens of needle- 
work and carpentry are made by the 
students. Their latent love for the ar- 
tistic is carefully fostered by the teach- 
ers, who may well be proud of the suc- 
cess already attained. Nearly all the 
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clothing worn by the children is manu- 
factured on the premises with the assist- 
ance of the girls, they also taking turns 
at cooking and general house keeping. 
The boys help repair the buildings, cut 
wood, and make themselves useful in 
many ways. In fact the government 
strives to inculcate habits of order and 
cleanliness with practical experience of 
the advantages to be gained thereby, 
which, with the schoolroom studies, will 
eventually lift them from the degrada- 
tion attending their tribal methods. 

It has been found altogether impossi- 
ble to reform the adult Yumas, who re-, 
tain their ancient customs from sheer 
forceof habit. ‘“ What was good enough 
for our fathers is certainly good enough 
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for us,” they say. The desired result 
will indirectly be accomplished, however, 
through the present generation, who will 
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transmit the teachings of civilization to 
their descendants. 

The students are provided with plain 
but healthful food, and with all the ne- 
cessary educational appliances. Corpor- 
al punishment is avoided ; for patience, 
gentleness, and judicious praise are far 
more effective. The children are very 
ambitious to excel in all their undertak- 
ings and great is the rivalry displayed 
among them. Indeed they would favor- 
ably compare with white children of the 
same ages (seven to seventeen) were the 
conditions identical. ~ 

The chief difficulty to be overcome by 
the teachers is the universal disposition 
to destroy whatever they lay their hands 
upon. They much prefer to enter the 
buildings by the windows instead of the 
doors, and are prone to innumerable 
other eccentricities of a like character. 
These failings are gradually disappear- 
ing, as well as their former saucy and 
impertinent bearing. To the astonish- 
ment of their parents many read and 
write quite nicely. There can be no 
doubt that the present good work will 
do much towards elevating the tribe 
and that, too, before many years have 
elapsed. 

Dr. P. G. Cotter, the government 
physician, has treated over four hundred 
cases within a year. His unqualified 
success is breaking up the pernicious 
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practices of the medicine-men, for the 
Yumas are beginning to appreciate the 
efforts of government to alleviate their 
physical as well as mental defects. 

It is not within the intent of this paper 
to enter into speculations concerning 
the probable destiny of the tribe, but 
although they have succeeded in main- 
taining their numerical strength for the 
past thirty or forty years, it would appear 
that their existence as a united people 
is seriously threatened. Until recent 
times their country was virtually ignored 
by the whites, who erroneously believed 
that Arizona and Southeastern Califor- 
nia were deserts incapable of sustaining 
life. This impression has since been 
proven totally incorrect, as is now at- 
tested by the flourishing Yuma gardens, 
productive ranches, and extensive irri- 
gation enterprises in progress along the 
Gila River. Government land is pre- 
empted at an unprecedented rate, and 
the hitherto unoccupied valleys are rap- 
idly filling up. In due course of time 
the constantly increasing population 
will encroach upon the outskirts of the 
Indian ranges to the extent of forcing 
the weaker race to adopt the habits of 
the stronger and by assimilation to lose 
their identity, which will naturally fol- 
low the destruction of tribal customs 
and traditions,— the only influence that 
unites them. It is especially fortunate 
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that the government is already prepar- 
ing the younger generations by judi- 
cious practical training for the coming 
struggle for life. 

It may not be inappropriate here to 
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describe the method of collecting and 
collaborating the data embodied in the 


preceding pages. The Yumas are ex- 
tremely reticent about their personal 
affairs, and it became necessary to ap- 
proach them with extreme caution. Dis- 
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covering that the meager abilities of the 
interpreters were altogether insufficient 
to cope with the translating of abstract 
subjects, the writer was compelled to 
study the language for the purpose of 
supplying the missing words,—an un- 
dertaking in itself of no mean magni- 
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tude. The notes were gathered at vari- 
ous times during the past eighteen 
months as circumstances permitted. 
Frequent visits were made to the vari- 
ous districts, where the principal men 
were interviewed again and again, and 
every fact subsequently verified by two 
or more persons at separate hearings 
before final acceptance. Necessarily, 
many interesting items from loquacious 
and unreliable individuals were discard- 
ed and only those retained that could be 
thoroughly substantiated. 

Captain Charley, or Zoo-mitz-con-neh, 
meaning “ He who keeps straight,” was 
the most intelligent and useful of the. 


interpreters. His recent death will 
greatly complicate further research 


among this interesting people. Ac- 
knowledgement is hereby gratefully 
made to Messrs. Emil Riedel, Dr. J. H. 
Taggart, Dr. P. G. Cotter, Hon. J. H. 
Dorrington, O. F. Townsend, and others, 
for valuable aid and many courtesies 
extended while collecting material and 
information. 


Eugene J. Trippel. 








It is not strange that, being of a prac- 
tical, retiring nature, I should deliberate 
seriously before giving to the world an 
experience that would justify my most 
intimate friends in doubting my vera- 
city, if not my sanity. Having thought 
of little else for the past months —in 
fact, ever since I was in Europe—I 
have finally decided to publish the exact 
circumstances of the case, in hopes that 
some student of metaphysics may be 
able to offer a reasonable solution of 
what is wholly inexplicable to me. 

Many of the members of the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco will undoubtedly 
remember Adrian Sears, who was one of 
their number a few yearsago. His tragic 
death in the spring of 1883 must have 
indelibly stamped his memory on the 
minds of such, even if the remarkable 
personal characteristics of the man failed 
to do so. I own to having felt an excep- 
tional interest in him from the first. 
Take it all in all, I have never before or 
since met one who struck me as being so 
singularly unlike the generality of men. 
It was not long before I was conscious 
that he exerted an extraordinary influ- 
ence over my son Eugene, who was then 
barely twenty-five, while Sears, though 
looking much younger, could hardly 
have been less than ten years his senior. 
The rare conversational gifts, superb 
physique (Eugene, to his eternal chagrin, 
was a small man), and unaffected disre- 
gard for conventionalities, that were 
conspicuous traits in Adrian, had a pe- 
culiar charm for the other, whose imagi- 
nation supplied in his friend any absence 
of those finer mental colorings that 
verge on the region of spirit. There 
was always an undefinable something in 
Sears that jarred on my instincts, and 
often caused me to regret their intimacy, 
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though I admired no less his originality 
of thought and attractive manners. 

We all knew him to bea deeper think- 
er than most of us, and in looking back 
to our almost daily association with him, 
I am convinced that there was not one of 
us, not even excepting that dear old dog- 
matic Nelson, but would fairly acknowl- 
edge that in more or less degree he was 
swayed by the irresistible magnetism of 
thisman. He was the centripetal force, 
for instance, that drew us all at that time 
into the maelstrom of mysticism, em- 
bracing the entire range of occult phe- 
nomena, psychological, cosmical, physi- 
cal, and spiritual, from Egyptian mys- 
teries down to the latest marvel in mod- 
ern spiritualism. He had evidently 
spared neither time nor expense in his 
efforts toward the elucidation of these 
so-called supernatural problems. In 
his extensive travels he professed to 
have been eye-witness to certain feats 
performed by the naked, semi-barbarous 
sons of the East, compared to which the 
ingenious tricks of professional wizards 
in other lands would be the merest 
child’s play. The most extravagant 
statement appears not altogether im- 
probable, when made in the cultured 
voice of one of recognized judgment and 
brains, who unhesitatingly prefaces it 
with the assertion “ I saw,” or “ I heard.” 

While not prepared to accept his indi- 
vidual deductions, we always found a 
mutual enjoyment in such conversa- 
tions. My own mind had been trained 
from earliest years in the direct line of 
exact and positive science, and therefore 
was not readily deluded by what I con- 
ceived to be a bold and fascinating phi- 
losophy, devoid of other foundation than 
is found in a vivid and diseased imagina- 
tion. 
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“ And yet,” Adrian would affirm with 
impatience, “it is just such men that 
occultism needs to record and classify 
her numerous facts; but the neck of 
science has a permanent crook, from 
her endless dissection of inert matter. 
To her obscure vision the akasa of the 
kabalist means nothing more than a 
tangible core to the whole.” 

I recollect one evening in particular 
that has some connection with the 
strange sequel of our acquaintance with 
him. A half dozen of us were lounging 
around the club parlors after the rest 
had gone home. The rain outside 
whipped the window panes, rushed in 
torrents over the eaves, and rolled a tur- 
bulent flood along the street gutters. 
We were not inclined to venture forth 
in such an avalanche of water, so we re- 
filled our pipes, piled more coal in the 
grate, and told Adrian to go ahead. He 
stood with his back to the fire, which 
now and then snapped viciously at his 
heels, and was finishing a narration of 
how an Indian fakir in Thibet made a 
mango seed grow from a sprout to ma- 
turity in less than twenty minutes. 

“ And this was done in the presence 
of myself and companion, in my own 
room, the mango stone being planted in 
one of my flower pots, that I had first 
filled with common garden mold. And 
more,” he added, his brilliant eyes 
searching ours, and in some mysterious 
way fixing the gaze of each simultane- 
ously, “ we both ate of the fruit of this 
magical mango, and can emphatically 
attest its genuineness.” 

Then he went on to give his reasons 
for thinking this supposed miracle 
could be effected within the pale of nat- 
ural law. He compelled us to climb 
with him the steepest heights, tread the 
maziest pathways, and leap the dizziest 
chasms, in the whole labyrinth of the 
occult philosophies, racing on from one 
to another witha versatility and rapidity 
that made us pant visibly. 

I never knew any other dead man that 
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left so /éving an impression behind. I 
recall him as he looked then, with an 
accuracy that is electric. His tall form 
is lean almost to gauntness, and shows 
an exaggeration of nervous fiber, through 
which his rich vitality gives play to each 
supple joint and taut muscle; not an 
ounce of flesh to spare, and his every 
movement, even to the lightest gesture 
of his long, flexile hand, is made with 
an alertness that betrays the instant 
subservience to his will of every atom of 
his body. Such perfection of motion 
makes an ordinary man curse himself, 
for being in comparison but a mass of 
articulated wooden blocks. His excite- 
ment does not tinge the pallor of his 
complexion, but rather deepens it toa 
dead white, out of which the piercing 
dark eyes seem to grasp you with the 
insistence of actual hands. His luxuri- 
ant red beard is carefully parted at the 
cleft in the chin, and a full moustache 
barely conceals the pale lines of a cruel, 
passionate mouth. The abrupt shelving 
of his forehead to form the cliff-like 
brows, is partly relieved by the abun- 
dance of his fine, straight hair. Its color 
is of so light an auburn that it reflects 
grayish tints. The light from the chan- 
delier makes it appear positively white, 
This specter of my memory repeats also 
the exact words that fell from his lips on 
this occasion : 

“We are not justified in limiting hu- 
man capacity, which experience proves 
surprisingly elastic at times. If the 
sages of the Orient are right, we have 
all lived through. previous existences, 
and in our present Karma are heaped 
the results of acts committed eons ago 
in the past.” 

Just here Holland interrupted him by 
drawlingly remarking: “I believe, old 
fellow, you are about right, and I insist 
that a visible re-incarnation is taking 
place in you at thismoment. You speak 
with the tongue of Apuleius, and your 
hair is already bleached like his venera- 
ble locks. Of a verity we hail the author 
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of ‘Du Dieu de Socrate’ in the once 
youthful Adrian!” —with a melodra- 
matic flourish of voice and hand. 

Sears received this good-natured sally 
with unexpected warmth. 

“What the devil do you mean, sir?” 
— while an unmistakable look of terror 
swept over his face. 

Of course, poor little Holland apolo- 
gized for his unintentional offense, and 
Adrian, not without an effort, regained 
his equipoise. 

“T don’t mind death, you all know,” 
he said, as though unwillingly forced to 
offer an excuse for his irritability, “but 
to be o/d would be too severe a penalty 
for even my sins.” . 

I never doubted his lion-like bravery 
then ; I do not now; but this ungovern- 
able fear of the inevitable seemed to me 
absurdly unreasonableand childish. Did 
it spring from inordinate vanity, or from 
some superstition connected with his 
peculiar beliefs ? The inharmony caused 
by this incident vanished with the return 
of his graceful tact and incomparable 
charm of manner, and we all parted for 
the night with the best of feeling. 

I do not think that it was long after 
this that we met Davelle Garsey at one 
of Mrs. Vincent’s delightful Wednesday 
nights. Mrs. Vincent had taken quitea 
fancy to Adrian Sears, and it was through 
him that Mrs. Garsey had been intro- 
duced to so select a circle. She was the 
widow of an English naval officer, her- 
self of French extraction, and had but 
recently come tothis Coast. No longer 
young, she yet possessed that far more 
dangerous attraction that comes toa few 
women in the noon of life, and but in- 
creases as the shadows lengthen toward 
a mellow sunset. One had only to look 
into her proud, dusky eyes, to be sure 
that somewhere down in their depths 
there was hidden a remorse or sorrow 
that serpent-like had coiled around the 
flower of her life and crushed out all its 
perfume. She spoke little, which was a 
pity, I thought, for her voice had a rare 
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quality of melody that was sweeter than 
the singing of most women. I was puz- 
zled to define just wherein she reminded 
me of Adrian. Certainly the similitude 
did not lie in face nor figure, but more 
nearly approached that “like in differ- 
ence” that is often seen in two who 
have long been intimately associated. 

During their first evening together 
Eugene hardly left Mrs. Garsey’s side. 
He behaved like one who had been 
drinking champagne. His drollery and 
wit made him the life of the party. In 
the month that followed he was de- 
pressed and gay by turns, and was alto- 
gether so restless and unlike himself 
that it was impossible longer to observe 
the regular habits that we had shared 
alike ever since the grave of his mother 
closed all other interests for me but 
those that centered around our boy. 

This companionship had built up a 
stronger tie between us than is common 
to father and son. My practice was 
large, and I found his younger brains 
and energy of great assistance to me. 
In time I hoped to resign to him all my 
active duties, and devote the remainder 
of my days to study and rest. His in- 
fatuation for Davelle Garsey did not 
promise to further my plans. One could 
not picture her as a suitable wife toa 
young, conscientious physician. The 
love a man feels for such a woman is 
apt to burn out every other consideration 
in the fierce fervor of its flame. How 
earnestly I wished that his choice had 
been any one of the sweet, wholesome 
girls that we both knew! 

Until a certain dinner at Mrs. Vin- 
cent’s I had no evidence of any bond 
between Mrs. Garsey and Adrian Sears 
other than a feeling of good fellowship 
that is natural to people whom chance 
had thrown together abroad, and who 
unexpectedly met again among congen- 
ial friends. We were lingering at the 
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dessert when Holland, who was prob- 
ably reminded of the story by the pick- 
begged 


led mango he was eating, 
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Adrian to repeat the “yarn about that 
awfully precocious mango tree.” 

Sears laughingly complied, and as a 
matter of course was deluged with ques- 
tions. He sat at the right of Davelle 
Garsey, who was next to me. 

“ How many mangoes did you say it 
bore?” asked our pretty hostess excit- 
edly. 

“ One, I think,” he replied, as if doubt- 
ful of his recollection. 

“Two!” I distinctly heard Mrs. Gar- 
sey supplement the word in an under- 
tone. 

“ No, there were two,” he added pos- 
itively. 

My curious gaze was riveted on her 
face. She was aware of it and flushed 
painfully. I was then convinced that 
she was the companion he had before 
mentioned as with hini at the time. It 
was witha heart-throb of pity that I 
glanced across at Eugene. His eyes 
were hungrily seeking hers. Never be- 
fore had I felt so utterly impotent to in- 
fluence him. I knew beyond peradven- 
ture that love acknowledges but one 
master, and that is its object. 

That night Eugene came into my 
room before retiring. For some min- 
utes we both sat watching the twisting 
tongues of flame chase each other up 
the chimney. Then he turned to me, 
and I read in his eyes what his lips hast- 
ened to confirm : 

“You have seen how it has been with 
me lately, father, and with your unfail- 
ing wisdom let me have my own way, 
for which I cannot express my gratitude. 
For weeks I have been living alternately 
in hell and heaven, but it is all over now, 
thank God! for tonight she promised 
to be my wife.” His voice was a little 
shaken by his emotion, and sounded 
solemn in spite of its joyous ring. 

Are we ever sufficiently forewarned 
to prevent the shock of great news? I 
was pained and speechless. Eugene 


waited in silence, and finally laid his 
hand gently on the arm of my chair. 
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At last I said, tenderly enough, Heaven 
knows, “ Are you sure, Eugene, that she 
is what you need in a wife,—that she 
will be to you what your mother was 
to me?” 

He broke out passionately, almost 
brutally, “I am only sure that I love 
her beyond my eternal soul, — beyond 
what you are capable of understanding!” 

His nervous fingers wrenched at the 
carved wood. I took his hand firmly in 
mine and hurried on earnestly, “‘ Eugene, 
I hardly know how to express what, 
after all, is little more than an instinct 
with me; but I would stake my oath on 
this woman’s being something to Adrian , 
Sears, — something we do not like to 
name even to each other.” 

He sprang up wildly, throwing off my 


..hand with a look of abhorrence and 


hatred that almost unmanned me. 

“That will do!” he cried harshly. “A 
word more suchas you have spoken and 
I shall forget that you are my father.” 

There was a desperation in his words, 
in his manner, that went to my heart. I 
replied soothingly, and partially suc- 
ceeded in restoring his self-control, 
though he was moody and constrained 
during the short interval that he re- 
mained in the room. 

The day following this stormy inter- 
view, Sears told us he was preparing to 
go East, where, he confidentially told 
us, he was soon to marry a rich cousin 
to whom he had long been engaged. 

I wondered if Mrs. Garsey were aware 
of this prospective marriage, and deter- 
mined to sound her at my earliest op- 
portunity. Fortunately I found her in 
Mrs. Vincent's conservatory when I 
called. After a few commonplaces, I 
said easily : 

“ By the way, our friend Adrian is to 
be congratulated. He told me only this 
morning that the real issue of this 
Eastern trip is his marriage to his cousin 
Helen in New York.” 

Her great eyes, unspeakably suffer- 
ing, were raised for an instant to mine, 
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and then without other sign than a flut- 
tering motion of her hand to her heart, 
she fell forward like one stabbed by a 
death thrust. It may be needless to 
add that I felt like a brute, and inwardly 
cursed Eugene’s folly, which had led me 
to take such acruel advantage of a help- 
less woman. 

It was some time before our utmost 
exertions could restore her to conscious- 
ness. Of course the stifling heat of the 
room was a plausible excuse for her in- 
disposition, for I alone had caught the 
glance that laid bare her woman’s heart. 

Profoundly disturbed and perplexed, 
I-excused myself on the plea of urgent 
business elsewhere and left the house. 
Late in the afternoon of the same day, 
as I was passing Sears’s rooms on Bush 
Street, I saw a woman enter the house 
whom I recognized even through her 
thick cloak and veil as Davelle Garsey. 

For a second only I hesitated ; then 
hailing a cab, I ordered the man to put 
me down at my office in five minutes and 
I would double his fee. Wedashed over 
the pavement at a break-neck rate, and 
on arriving at our destination, I retained 
the carriage, sprang up the stairs ‘with 
an agility that I had not displayed for a 
score of years, dragged Eugene from his 
desk down to the cab, precipitated him 
inside and myself after, calling out to the 
grinning driver, “ Five dollars to take us 
to the corner of Stockton and Bush 
streets in as many minutes.” 

“May be he'll have the grace to die 
before we.get there,’”” remarked Eugene 
laconically, referring tO a supposed pa- 
tient in a critical condition ;—though one 
of the tenderest of men, he always af- 
fected a heartless exterior. 

The man promptly let down the steps 
at the place designated, and as promptly 
pocketed his fee, while he touched his 
swollen nose with one grimy finger by 
way of thanks. 

“Queer habit to bring his nose into 
greater prominence, when nature -had 
made it already impossible to overlook,” 
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Eugene said. We were both almost 
breathiess when we reached the number, 

“ Why, what ’s your hurry to get here ? 
He told me that dinner was set for 
seven,” with the first show of surprise. 

“T decided to come earlier,” I an- 
swered shortly, and ringing the bell, told 
the landlady we were expected; and 
brushing past her, we both ran up the 
stairs, pausing only;when before the door 
of Sears’s outer room which stood ajar. 

Pushing it farther back I stepped in- 
side, still keeping my strong hold of 
Eugene. Behind the heavy fortiere a 
woman was-saying : 

“ And why did I consent to marry that 
boy ? Because your money was gone and 
my little income not enough for both, 
and you convinced me that as his wife 
I could better possess myself of enough 
of his fortune to enable us to renew our 
wandering life in Egypt. And now you 
tell me I am old, my beauty gone, and 
you no longer love me. O Adrian, be 
merciful and kill me outright !” 

There was an indescribable pathos in 
the mesmeric voice that could belong to 
no other than Mrs. Garsey. As it first 
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struck our ears, I felt a tremor shake * 


Eugene, but while she went on he re- 
mained motionless. His features were 
set and rigid; only his eyes expressed 
the anguish of his discovery. My own 
senses were strung to the highest pitch ; 
I was conscious of no dishonor in our 
position ; I had but one thought, —to 
save my son from worse than death. 

The voice that answered her was 
Adrian Sears’s : “ Davelle, be reasonable 
for once; Eugene is rich, well enough 
looking, and loves you madly. As his 
wife you will have an assured position, 
and I, too, shall begin a respectable ca- 
reer as Helen’s—” A smothered cry 
cut short his words, and we heard the 
rustle of her dress as she paced the floor, 
and my eyes seemed to penetrate the 
intervening drapery and see her beauti- 
ful arms tossed about like slender boughs 
in aruthless wind. 
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“For ten long years I have watched 
you coming and going!” Her voice 
sharpened to a note of ex:,uisite pain. 
“Loved you above life, honor, heaven 
itself, and now, O God! I am forsaken !”’ 

We heard a heavy fall. Eugene sprang 
from my side, and flung back the crim- 
son folds of the portiére, and seeing noth- 
ing but the prostrate form of Davelle, 
seized her to his breast, and turning his 
bloodshot eyes neither to right or left, 
carried her swiftly from the room. 

My heart was hot with indignation 
toward the man who had wrought this 
misery. He showed no surprise at our 
intrusion. I saw that he was pale toa 
bluish hue, his thin, cruel lips so drawn 
as to expose the dazzling whiteness of 
his teeth. As our eyes met, a red light 
leaped into the dark of his and played 
upon the pupils in pointed sparks. His 
appearance was at once so strange and 
startling that I stood rooted to the spot. 

With an imperious wave of his hand 
he motioned me away, and like one op- 
pressed by a nightmare of horror I went 
slowly out and down the stairs; when I 
reached the outer door a close carriage 
was just leaving the house. 

For an hour or more I walked about 
aimlessly, avoiding the crowded thor- 
oughfares, and finally coming within 
sound of the water. The night was wet 
and cheerless ; a dense fog pressed on the 
struggling waves of the bay until they 
sobbed and moaned like souls in distress. 
Through the immeasurable blackness 
stretched out from the city front, scat- 
tered lights on ships here and there 
glared like so many evil eyes ; and even 
the occasional footfalls along the almost 
deserted sea-wall had amurderous stealth 
that in my present state of nerves ap» 
pailed me. 

Chilled through and through by the 
searching mist, I at last started on a 
quick walk homeward, hoping to find Eu- 
gene had already preceded me. I found 
instead a jagged scrawl] from him telling 
me not to expect him before the morrow. 
VoL. XIV.—2. 
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“T am all right, but prefer a room at the 
hotel where I can be alone.” 

The next morning there were two 
items in the paper of special interest to 
me. One was the sudden death by heart 
disease of Mrs. Davelle Garsey, and the 
other was the departure of Adrian Sears 
for the East. 

Before night I received another note 
from Eugene quite as brief as the former. 
It simply informed me that he had se- 
cured passage on the steamship “ City 
of Pekin,” bound for Japan, and would 
be gone before this reached me. He 
made but a single allusion to what had 
passed on the day before. “ Forgive me 
that I could not see you first. My judg- 
ment tells me that you were right, and 
yet it is too soon for me to clasp the 
hand that destroyed my idol. Thank 
God, that she, at least, is spared further 
wretchedness !”’ 

I pass over the next few weeks —anx- 
ious and desolate ones for me —to the 
3rd of June, when a telegraphic despatch 
announced an explosion on board the 
“ Fulton,” while crossing from Brooklyn 
to New York. Among the list of those 
killed was the name of Adrian Sears. 

*. * * * 

Last spring a letter from Eugene, 
whom I had not seen for five years, 
brought me better news of the prodigal 
than I had dared hope for him. It was 
dated from Bacharach, Germany, and 
went on to say: 

“Tam soon to wed the dearest little 
woman in the world. Madalene is the 
granddaughter of an old German baron 
named Shrafl, whose health is failing 
rapidly. He awaits our unionimpatiently 
so his mind can be at rest about her 
future. There is something queer about 
the Baron’s case that puzzles me greatly. 
Both Madalene and I often wish for your 
presence at Weissthurm ; your advice 
about treating our patient would be in- 
valuable to me. You would find this an 
ancient but almost unknown town, with 
no end of picturesque and romantic scen- 
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ery. Cannot you possibly take a vaca- 
tion for the summer and join us here?” 

I was not long in making up my mind 
to act upon Eugene’s suggestion, and 
forthwith set about arranging my affairs 
for an absence of several months. I will 
not detail matters incident to my long 
journey, as they have nothing to do with 
what I have to relate, and shall only say 
of my meeting with Eugene that it had 
all the keen pleasure one experiences 
when reunited, heart and hand, with the 
one dearest to him on earth. 

He was looking uncommonly well, and 
had the confident bearing of a man who 
desired no greater gift than he already 
possessed. There was never a prouder, 
happier face than his as he presented me 
to his wife —they had been married for 
nearly a fortnight—and my own face 
was scarcely less so when I realized that 
this gentle, lovely creature henceforth 
belonged to our fireside, to be our high- 
est joy and tenderest care. 


Her grandfather, she informed me, 
was then resting in his room, but later 
on he would be glad to welcome me to 


Weissthurm. I questioned them about 
his condition, and Madalene, with a 
pleasing simplicity and intelligence, gave 
me the following account: 

“Five years ago on the 3rd of June,” 
—HI started and glanced at Eugene; a 
momentary gloom touched his face, 
he too remembered the date, — “he was 
thrown from his horse, striking his head 
on a pile of loose rocks by the roadside. 
He was brought home as dead, but for 
hours we continued to work over him, 
and at last detected signs of returning 
life. Afterwards he spoke to us, but 
recognized no one, not even me. We 
thought his memory would come back 
in time, but it never has. We all no- 
ticed the greatest change in him after 
this accident. Before,” she hesitated 
and looked at her husband as if uncer- 
tain whether she ought to go on; he 
nodded at her reassuringly, and she con- 
tinued in a lower voice, “he was never 
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known to display any particular energy. 
Everything went to ruin about the place, 
and still he smoked his pipe, played with 
the dogs, and grumbled at our one ser- 
vant for neglecting to make a favorite 
dish. He weighed over two hundred 
pounds, though he is not much taller 
than you,” to Eugene, “and his ambi- 
tion in life did not extend beyond his 
appetites. Since his narrow escape from 
death he has grown very thin and suffers 
constantly from various ailments. He 
appears twenty years older, but his mind 
has developed a vigor, intensity, and 
activity that were before unknown to 
him. During the first year or so I have 
seen him weep likea child when he found 
himself helpless, through his infirmities, 
to carry out some project. On these 
occasions he would sadly repeat the 
words, ‘I am old, old, old !’ many times, 
so that your own tears fell in sympathy. 
He was ever trying to recall the past 
and frequently asked me about names 
and places of which I knew nothing. 
They must have been imaginary ones, 
because he never had traveled and was 
not a man that cared for books or study. 
After a while he grew more resigned to 
his position. Though he is always sad, 
he shows a noble endurance of his mis- 
fortunes, and an unselfish regard for 
others so unlike his former self. He is 
tireless in his efforts to plan and execute 
various improvements. The place has 
never been so well kept as since poor 
grandfather’s illness.” 

Eugene called my attention to what 
he had written me about the Baron. “I 
am at a disadvantage in treating him,” 
he frankly admitted, “owing to a dis- 
tressing nervousness that seizes the 
poor fellow whenever he sees me. This 
is quite inexplicable as he expresses a 
liking for me, and often assures Mada- 
lene of his confidence in my skill. Once 
when questioned on the subject, he an- 
swered with manifest reluctance, “ He 
must belong to my forgotten life, for 
while my heart is drawn to him his pres- 
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ence creates an intolerable anguish of 
mind that unnerves me.” This unfor- 
tunate illusion of his compels me to 
make my visits to him of brief duration. 
I am consequently dissatisfied with my 
own diagnosis of the case, and would 
gladly have summoned another phy- 
sician; but he is strongly prejudiced 
against the fraternity here, as each in 
turn has ineffectually attemptedhis cure. 
He declares that you only shall take my 
place.” 

“ How long have you attended him ?” 
I asked, with growing interest in this 
mysterious baron. 

Eugene’s eyes questioned his wife. 

“Tt was New Year’s day that I first 
saw you,” she said with a charming 
blush. We both smiled at this feminine 
readjustment of events to their relative 
positions in her own mind. 

It was Madalene that led me to her 
grandfather’s room, after a most excel- 
lently served dinner. As we noiselessly 
entered, I saw before an open window a 
figure reclining in an easy chair that 
stood in the shadow thrown from a great 
beech tree just outside. As she spoke 
it feebly raised itself from among the 
cushions, and I beheld an old man, atten- 
uated, bowed with pain and weakness, 
yet whose expression showed an energy 
that contrasted strangely with the decay 
of his body. There was a piercing sad- 
ness in his hollow eyes, and on the care- 
worn face were traces of the conflicts of 
an essentially lofty soul with an irregu- 
lar and distorted mind. ‘ 

He greeted me witha grave and kindly 
courtesy, and dismissed Madalene in a 
few low spoken German words. When 
she was gone, I took the seat directly in 
front of him. His burning eyes sought 
mine ; he started, passed one ridgy hand 
nervously across his furrowed brows, 
and asked eagerly, “ Where have I seen 
you before? Who are you?” 

A thought flashed into my mind, “ If 
Adrian Sears had lived to be old he would 
have been very like this Baron Shrafl!”’ 
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The resemblance stirred me unpleas- 
antly, but with a determined effort I 
banished the feeling, as one adverse to 
my duty as physician. The sanctity of 
a sick chamber forbids the indulgence of 
all petty human passions that would even 
momentarily blur the keen, calm gaze of 
science. When I replied it was in the 
benevolent tone one employs when ad- 
dressing the sick: 

“Tam Eugene’s father, as Madalene 
but now told you, and am going todomy 
best to help you, — so you must now tell 
me all about yourself.” 

He allowed me to take his hand while 
he slowly settled back in his chair, still 
regarding me curiously, wistfully. 

“Tt is nouse! I can never bring back 
the past, and yet I am sure there is some- 
thing of importance that I ought to 
remember. It haunts me waking or 
sleeping, and imposes a burden on my 
life more unbearable than my physical 
suffering.” 

The shadow of the beech tree deep- 
ened across his wan face; on his every 
feature death had all but pressed his icy 
fingers. This wasted wreck of a man 
had hardly seen three-score years, yet he 
bore the aspect of extreme decrepitude. 
He told me that he had a constant fever, 
slept little, and felt a sickening aversion 
to even the lightest nourishment. “It 
cannot last much longer, and now that 
my child is happy, I pray that the end 
may be near. It is hard to be so old,”, 
with a mournful shake of his head 
“there is so much I would do if I were 
only young?” 

Alas, poor human nature! He had 
spent in selfish idleness the youth he 
now coveted. 

It was a relief to Eugene to have me 
take entire charge of the invalid, aided 
by the tender ministrations of Madalene. 
For a few days we saw no change in his 
symptoms, other than a growing disin- 
clination to converse. He would sit for 
hours by the window, listening to the 
wordless whisperings of the beeches 
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marshaled in stately pairs down the long 
avenue in front. 

On the fourth night I sat by his bed 
reading from Wieland’s brilliant pages. 
I was lost in my book for more than an 
hour, when suddenly the Baron rose up- 
right, calling out sharply, “ Davelle!”’ 

I had never known but one person of 
this name, and for a moment was be- 
wildered. Then I said cheerfully: 

“Who is it you wish? Shall I call 
Madalene ?” 

He did not reply but called “ Davelle!” 
beseechingly several times. I moved 
the light closer. 

“ Great God ! 
aloud. 

His face had undergone the subtle 
change that often precedes death, only 
in this instance the younger features of 
the dead Adrian had supplanted those 
of the aged Baron. 

I was violently agitated. Then ap- 
pealing tomy reason I forced myself to go 
over all the minutiz of Sears’s death, as 
detailed by the press and by correspond- 
ents to lodges in California. He was 
not mutilated, and must have been killed 
by the shock or severe internal injuries ; 
his young wife was almost crazed with 
grief, and the funeral was attended by 
numerous relatives, among whom were 
his mother and two sisters. It would 
have been impossible to deceive so many 
as to the identification of the remains ; 
besides, his life was insured in several 
lodges, both in the Eastern States and 
in California, and there was no unusual 
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delay in paying over these sums to the . 


heirs. On the other hand, it was absurd 
to suppose that the Baron’s people here 
would mistake a stranger for the man 
that had spent a lifetime among them. 
As the sick man sunk back on his pil- 
low, my eyes measured his length; he 
could not have been over five feet six, 
while Adrian Sears stood six feet two in 
his stockings. The likeness was pure- 
ly accidental, and his calling of the name 
of poor Davelle a simple coincidence. 


. 
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Having reassured myself with this 
summing up of incontrovertible facts, 
and seeing that my patient was again 
resting easily, I resumed my place by 
his side, but not to read ; Wieland’s joy- 
ous fancies ill harmonized with the mood 
that painful memories awoke. 

Twelve strokes chimed from the little 
bronze clock on the mantel, and the 
Baron moved restlessly, and began talk- 
ing rapidly in an unknown tongue. I 
could make out only several Arabic or 
Egyptian names. Sighing heavily he 
ceased for a full minute, and then spoke 
distinctly in English, and w#thout the 
strong German accent that had marked 
all his previous language: 

“We'll soon reach the palms, beloved, 
and under their shielding arms you will 
no longer feel this scorching sun. See 
their flowing crests beyond this spacious 
waste of yellow sand, broken here and 
there by shapeless mounds of cacti and 
sun-fed aloes! Had ever another tree 
at once such delicate grace and kingly 
majesty? Listen, Davelle! Already I 
hear the singing of the birds swinging 
gloriously in their branches, and through 
the dusk of the green foliage I see the 
fire of their wings darting in and out!” 

A happy smile came to his lips, the 
smile, like the voice, so like Adrian’s! 
A longer pause, and then he went on 
dreamily : 

“ How swiftly the river flows between 
the spiked reeds starred blue and white 
with fragrant lotus lilies, on through the 
silence of the clustered palms outlined 
like feathered giants on the flaring sky 
behind! Hear the monotonous droning 
of the water-wheels, and see along that 
golden patch of sand a crocodile, scaled, 
slimy, loathsome, slides all his hideous 
length towards the stream. Look up, 
sweet, and behold far off in the vaporous 
azure the Arabian mountains run down 
to the Nile like thirsty monsters come 
from the desert to drink! When I live 
again, I would be quickened into being 
by this Egyptian sun, warm and glow- 
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ing with the very essences of life and 
love. Here thought has drunk of lotus 
leaves, and emotion is intensified to the 
verge of ecstasy.” 

My excitement grew with his words. 
They were the old, eloquent picturings 
of Sears that had held us spellbound on 
many a night of that memorable winter. 

The smile on the pale lips faded into 
a look of annoyance and perplexity. He 
questioned me irritably : 

“Do you believe the dead return and 
re-inhabit other bodies?” This theory of 
the old Egyptian’s was senseless to me 
then, and I treated it with the contempt 
that I thought it merited. I can never 
forget the prophetic menace of his face 
and gesture when he turned from Davelle 
to me, and said: “Thy strength and 
beauty have been a curse to the weak 
and trustful! Thou shalt indeed live 
again, but old, old, like him thou hast 
insulted!’ Doctor, for God’s sake tell 
me who I was before I got into this sin- 
sick body ?”’ 

For the life of me I could not help 
replying, “ You were Adrian Sears, for 
whom poor Davelle died of a broken 
heart, and Eugene became a wanderer 
over the world.” 

As I am a living man there was a flash 
of perfect memory in those dying eyes. 
“Hartwick,” he gasped, “it — all — comes 
— back —to me,—all the past. I 
thought I could forget Davelle — and so 
—cheated Eugene intoloving her. After 
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I married poor Helen — something hor- 
rible — happened — to me. When 
I woke — from that — eternity of mid- 
nights— I was — as you see me — aged, 
sick,— dying.” There was the old, imper- 
ative ring in his voice when he called out 
loudly, “ Eugene — bring him quick!” 

I rang the bell hastily, and Eugene 
hurried in, wrapped in his dressing-gown. 

My hallucination —if it were such — 
certainly could not have affected him, 
and yet as his eyes met the sick man’s 
look of awful expectancy, he involuntar- 
ily exclaimed, “ Adrian!” and mechani- 
cally took the shaking, death-damp hand 
which made futile efforts to reach his. 

The next words were wrung from his 
lips already palsied by death : “ Eugene, 
forgive —forgive! Thank God, [— know 
allnow. Davelle There was a rasp- 
ing sound in his throat, and with eyes 
staring straight at the great tamer, he 
fell back stiff and frozen. 

We gazed long at the dead face, now 
fast losing its youthful lines, and at last 
into each other’s eyes. 

“The likeness was never before so 
marked, though I was always aware of it. 
Strange that he should speak the name 
of ” He broke off abruptly, to clasp 
to his breast his wife, who had just en- 
tered. 

After a moment’s silent weeping 
Madalene said in a hushed voice, “‘ Dear 
heart ! he has not looked so like himself 
for more than five years.” 

Ninetta Eames. 
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THE reader will pardon me if I make 
some plain statements which may seem 
too personal, and yet, I believe, are ne- 
cessary. Ina question that has been dis- 
cussed with so much passion, and that 
has been regarded from such opposite 
points of view, it seems important that 
the antecedents of the writer and his 
opportunities for knowing the facts, and 
ability of forming a true judgment, 
should be frankly stated. 

I was born on a large plantation near 
the coast of Georgia. Until approach- 
ing manhood I lived surrounded by at 
least two hundred blacks. In early life, 
therefore, I knew no other relation be- 
tween the white and black races than 
that of master and slave. My early ex- 
periences of that relation were only of 
the kindliest and most benignant type. 
The property had been inherited for 
several generations, and had grown only 
by natural increase, none of the slaves 
having been either bought or sold. I 
do not, however, mean to deny the great 
evils that are inherent in the relation, 
and the abuses of authority that were 
common and almost inevitable. But 
these I learned to know only afterwards. 

The catastrophe of the war and its 
disastrous result, of course, completely 
swept away all that I owned as property. 
The land remained ; but this, partly on 
account of its situation, but mainly on 
account of the great predominance of 
black population in that locality, has 
never made me a cent from that day to 
this. Sincecoming to California, twenty 
years ago, I have revisited the South sev- 
eral times, remaining each time about 


1 The following article was first given as an informal 
lecture before the California Historical Society Novem- 
ber, 1888, and afterward by request before the students of 
the University of California. It was afterwards written 


in the present form. 
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two months, and at intervals sufficiently 
long to mark well the progress of 
change, perhaps even better than if I 
had remained. In my last visit, in 1888, 
I had this question of the New South 
constantly in mind in all my observa- 
tions and in all my conversations with 
others. 

Perhaps no one ever wholly frees him- 
self from the effects of early influence 
and prejudices ; but this much I can say 
with confidence: From earliest man- 
hood, partly by inherited character, 
partly by conscious individual effort, I 
have set steadily before me as the chief 
end of culture, as the highest goal to be 
attained, the complete purging of the 
mind of every influence that would cloud 
the intellectual vision, not on this only 
but upon every other subject. With 
this end in view, in 1850 and 1851, while 
living in Cambridge, Massachusetts, I 
discussed earnestly but dispassionately 
the question of slavery with some of the 
foremost thinkers of New England. 

So much it seemed to me necessary 
to say, in order to justify my right to 
speak at all on this subject. 


, 

The South, as we all know, immedi- 
ately before the war was completely out 
of sympathy with the rest of the civil- 
ized world,— with the modern progres- 
sive spirit. But this had not always 
been so. Only thirty years before she 
was fully abreast of the rest of our coun- 
try in wealth, in enterprise, both com- 
mercial and manufacturing, and in liter- 
ature. Take one single example, the 
very type of advanced enterprise. Few 
persons seem to be aware that the first 
really successful steam locomotive on a 
railroad in this country was in South 
Carolina. The history is briefly as fol- 
lows: The first successful locomotive of 
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this kind in the world was on the Man- 
chester railroad in England, in 1829. In 
the same year there was a successful at- 
tempt on the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road by Peter Cooper, but it was soon 
discontinued. In the next year, 1830, 
a really complete and continuous suc- 
cess was achieved on the South Caroli- 
na railroad from Charleston to Augusta. 

Had the South, then, gone backward ? 
No, she had only remained stationary, 
while the rest of the civilized world 
rushed on. The change was not in her 
but in the world spirit. 

The cause of this arrest of develop- 
ment was, of course, the institution of 
slavery. Slavery had become an anom- 
aly in the civilized world, and especially 
in a democratic republic like our own,— 
an anomaly as great as Mohammedanism 
and the unspeakable Turk in the Chris- 
tian civilization of modern Europe. But 
this again was not always so. Thirty or 


forty years before the war the antislav- 
ery sentiment had not yet developed. 


Most of the Northern States had indeed 
gotten rid of their slaves, but only be- 
cause they were few in number and un- 
profitable. I verily believe at that time 
the antislavery sentiment was stronger 
in Virginia than in New England. But 
in the meantime, on this subject as on 
many others, there was going on a rapid 
change in the world’s sentiment; while 
at the South, as she could not rid herself 
of slavery without enormous sacrifice, 
there was a growing sentiment in its 
favor, and an increasing disposition to 
justify it. Thus from a common ground 
the spirit of the world changed in one 
direction and the spirit of the South in 
the other, until the two stood in violent 
and irreconcilable antagonism. There 
could be but one termination to such 
antagonism. 

There were indeed many very pleasant 
and lovable things connected with the 
relation of master and slave, and espe- 
cially as exhibited on well managed, iso- 
lated plantations. I look back with 
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intense delight, not unmingled with re- 
gret,to my boyhood on the old plantation, 
—the ease, the freedom, the refined 
culture, the unlimited opportunities for 
field sports of all kinds, and withal the 
kindly and even affectionate reiations 
with the blacks, —it was indeed a very 
paradise for boys. It was undoubtedly 
a noble life, and cultivated many noble 
virtues. Weighing now the old with the 
new, and in the subsequent change the 
loss with the gain, it is hard to say which 
way the balance inclines. But it matters 
not now. Evolution goes not backward. 
Slavery was a mere survival from an ex- 
tinct world, and therefore more and more 
an anomaly inthe modern world. Assuch 
it must go. it did go in convulsion and 
agony and blood. Whether there might 
not have been found some wiser, more 
gradual, and more peaceful way of going, 
it is bootless now to discuss. Probably 
it could not have gone in any other way. 

But slavery is now dead. There is 
not a ghost of it remaining in the imagi- 
nation or heart of the Southern people 
of today. It isdead unregretted. There 
is not a corporal’s guard in all the South 
who would for a moment consent to re- 
vive it. They are glad to be rid of it, 
even though with it was swept away 
nearly their whole wealth. They feel 
the joy of sympathy with the rest of the 
world. The situation has been com- 
pletely accepted,— yes, though many 
at the North seem to doubt it, —it has 
been accepted absolutely, unreservedly. 
But do not misunderstand me. I do not 
mean that the South has repented as of 
a sin, that she is in any wise ashamed of 
her record either before or during the 
war. On the contrary, she glories in her 
record and she honors her leaders. She 
would do the same again under the same 
conditions, but ske does notdestre the same 
conditions. Let each side glory in its 
record, as each tried but to do its duty. 
But let this be done quietly, unostenta- 
tiously, not flauntingly in the face of the 
other. 





24 The South 
Now that the old is put off, how goes 
the putting on of the new? How goes 
on the readjustment, mental, industrial, 
social, and political, to the new condi- 
tions? I answer, the mental readjust- 
ment is already well nigh complete. The 
minds of thinking men were always in 
some sense prepared for the change. 
There was always an uneasy sense of 
false position before the world. After 
the first agony and prostration there was 
a sense of relief, and even joy, as in the 
removal of an incubus. Thisis the true 
reason for the prodigious energy with 
which the South immediately took up 
the work of recuperation. The indus- 
trial readjustment is slower, because of 
the want of sufficient capital, but is now 
rapidly progressing. The social and 
political readjustment is still slower, be- 
cause complicated by the race problem. 
I shall treat of this readjustment under 
four heads, viz., industrial, educational, 
literary, and social and political. I can 
of course touch each one only lightly, 
but shall dwell a little more on the last. 
I. /nudustrial—War and emancipa- 
tion left the South almost powerless 
through extreme poverty. I donot mean 
that such poverty was the necessary 
result of emancipation. Slavery is only 
a form of labor, more reliable, and in so 
far more productive, because compulsory. 
It is property in labor not in men. Un- 
der favorable conditions, therefore, and 
if the labor were still reliable, emancipa- 
tion would not have been loss of prop- 
erty in the same sense as the burning of 
a cotton mill. The value of a certain 
amount of land, with slaves enough to 
work it, is obviously determined by the 
net income. Now if the slaves be set 
free, but continue to work faithfully for 
wages instead of for support, I think no 
one will doubt that the net income of 
the property would be at least as great 
as before. The property would be there- 
fore as valuable as before. In other 
words, the whole value of the slaves 
would be transferred to the land. Nev- 
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ertheless, emancipation was in fact at 
first equivalent to an almost complete 
loss of wealth; but only because the 
labor was completely demoralized and 
worthless, and has since recovered its 
reliability only very slowly. In this 
recovery industry has been not only 
restored on the old lines, but has devel- 
oped on new lines. The change has 
been largely an increased diversification 
of pursuits. 

In the old South, as we all know, the 
planting of cotton, rice, and sugar-cane 
with slave labor overshadowed all other 
pursuits. It was the open way to the 
highest social consideration, and almost 
a title of nobility. The planters were 
indeed a kind of aristocracy, with the 
virtues and vices of all aristocracies. In 
its best examples it Was a noble life, and 
developed a real nobility of character ; 
but it overshadowed and discouraged 
other pursuits, and worse than all else, 
it degraded labor by making it servile. 
For this reason, the stream of immigra- 
tion which built up the wealth of the 
North and West scarcely touched the 
South. For this reason skilled artisans 
were few. For this reason a sturdy mid- 
dle class, forming the backbone of com- 
munities elsewhere, hardly existed there. 
For this reason the class of poor whites 
were the poorest and most shiftless to 
be found anywhere. The cracker class 
is peculiar to the South, but there are 
different grades even among crackers. 
Those of the mountains, where there are 
few or no negroes, are sturdy and self- 
reliant, not very different from moun- 
taineers in other parts of the country, 
except that they are perhaps more igno- 
rant and less ambitious of improvement ; 
but those of the low countries, where 
slaves abounded, were in every way de- 
graded, and despised even by the slaves. 
It is a curious fact, however, that the 
Sree negroes were similarly despised by 
the slaves. 

Now, however, the monopoly of plant- 
ing has given way to greater diversity 
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of industrial pursuits, and the planting 
itself has changed in character. The 
manufacture of cotton fabrics and of 
iron, and the mining of coal and metallic 
ores, have greatly increased, and only 
need sufficient capital to compete with 
any other part of the country. This is 
so well known that it is unnecessary to 
dwell on it. It is well to note, however, 
that in the manufactories the labor em- 
ployed is almost exclusively white, and 
the effect of this employment on the 
cracker element is very wholesome. 

But as already said, the planting, too, 
has undergoneachange. Cotton is still 
king, true, and the production of cotton 
has even greatly increased since the war, 
but a diversity of farm products is much 
more common than formerly ; and what 
is still more important, a scientific, in- 
tensive culture is far more general. 
Under the old slave-labor system, the 
tendency was towards an extensive but 
crude system of culture, but with free 
labor and worn lands such culture is 
found unprofitable. The system, there- 
fore, has become zztensive instead of 
extensive. Thus the large plantations 
have been largely broken up into small- 
er farms. 

Those who have thoughtfully watched 
the gradual change in agriculture and 
in the character of farm laborers, from 
the small farms and sturdy farmers of 
New England, to the great ranches of 
the West, with their ever changing la- 
borers, cannot but feel uneasy concern- 
ing its effect on the future population 
of our country. With the great improve- 
ments in agricultural machinery, it has 
become more and more profitable to 
cultivate on a large scale. As long as 
the soil is fertile, the larger farms swal- 
low up the smaller ones, and become 
larger and larger. It is cheaper to cul- 
tivate roughly, wear out, move on, and 
buy more. It is easier and cheaper to 
rob and ravish the virgin soil, leave it 
desolate, and move on to repeat the 
same process, than to make fair return 
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to the soil, and thus perpetuate its fer- 
tility. The tendency of all this is, as 
in all other applications of machinery, 
to make two widely distinct classes, viz., 
large landholders and mere farm labor- 
ers, — and what is worse, most of these 
hired only for a limited time, as in har- 
vesting, and then discharged. The 
large farms thus become veritable man- 
ufactories of tramps. 

Now in the South the tendency, it 
seems to me, is all the other way, viz., 
the breaking up of the large plantations 
into small holdings ; and this again leads 
to the formation of a sturdy middle class 
of smallfarmers. I look also with inter- 
est and hope to the rapid increase of 
fruit culture in California, as tending in 
the same direction ; for fruit culture re- 
quires labor all the year round, and very 
intelligent attention. A good income 
may be made on very few acres. 

II. LEducational.—In the antebellum 
South, the schools were wholly private. 
The public school system had not been 
introduced there. Now, no one who is 
well acquainted with the results of the 
private or voluntary system, whether in 
the South immediately before the war, 
or fifty years ago all over the country, 
will deny that they were excellent. I 
have never seen better schools any- 
where than the old preparatory grammar 
schools of the South. There was no 
quarreling about religious influence, nor 
about ornamental and useless studies, 
nor about salaries of teachers, for all 
this was decided by patrons of the 
school: But with all these obvious ad- 
vantages there was this fatal objection, 
viz., that as a necessary correlative 
there werealsothe“ poorschools.” It was 
almost impossible to get the poorer class- 
es to attend these schools, because they 
were a charity. This of course again 
tended to increase the separation of the 
community into two. widely distinct 
classes, the rich and the poor, the edu- 
cated and the uneducated. 

Now, however, the public school sys- 
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tem has been introduced everywhere, 
and the attendance by both whites and 
blacks (but in different schools) is very 
general and constantly increasing. So 
much has been written on these lower 
schools that I shall not dwell here. 

In the higher education of the college 
and university, I would note the follow- 
ing changes. In the old South, until 
the war, the college was the traditional 
college, with its close curriculum, uni- 
versal or almost universal throughout 
the country fifty years ago. This tra- 
ditional system had been modified in the 
Northern States by the introduction to 
a greater or less extent of the elective 
system, and also by the introduction of 
scientific and technical schools, with lab- 
oratory methods of teaching. None of 
these modifications had been introduced 
at the South except at the University of 
Virginia, where the elective system had 
been very early introduced by the far- 
reaching foresight of Thomas Jefferson. 


This traditional system, especially at 
the South, was regarded not so much 
as an arming for the battle of life, (What 
had the students to do with the battle of 
life? Were they not most of them already 


sheltered in bomb-proofs?) It was re- 
garded and pursued purely as culture 
for culture’s sake,—as an accomplish- 
ment befitting a gentleman,—as a pre- 
paring for intellectual activity of all 
kinds on a higher plane,—as giving re- 
spect and influence with intelligent 
neighbors,— and perhaps fitting, if need 
be, for public life. It was undoubtedly 
a high ideal, though perhaps not the 
highest. 

Now, on the contrary, the higher in- 
stitutions of learning have fully imbibed 
the modern spirit and introduced the 
modern methods. Now, the elective 
system, the scientific and technical 
schools, and the practical idea of fitting 
for life, are fully introduced, perhaps 
even more so than in many old Northern 
institutions. The reason is obvious. 
After the utter prostration and impov- 
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erishment by the war, the first necessity 
seemed to be to build up the material 
resources. 

III. Léterature.—Fifty or sixty years 
ago South Carolina and Virginia were 
little, if at all, behind the foremost States 
of the Union in literature and art. 
Among poets the South had her Poe; 
among artists, her Allston; among phil- 
osophical writers, her Calhoun; among 
brilliant essayists, her Legare. But be- 
fore the war she had dropped back, or at 
least had not kept pace. Why? 

First: — The spirit of her education 
undoubtedly contributed to this result. 
Nowhere else were refined taste and 
culture and ability to write more com- 
mon, but it was culture and taste for the 
sake of the refined pleasures of culture 
and taste,— forgetful that even the high- 
est culture can be obtained only by 
impressing that culture on others by lit- 
erary activity. To appreciate the South- 
ern people it was necessary to know 
them. They must be judged, not by 
what they ad done, but by what they 
were. They were sufficient unto them- 
selves, and careless what the rest of the 
world thought of them. They lacked 
the spur of ambition. 

But the second and main reason un- 
doubtedly was her ¢xtellectual tsolation. 
The institution of slavery put her out of 
sympathy with the civilized world. She 
was simply ignored. Even if she wrote 
it would be unrecognized. “Can any 
good come out of Nazareth? Hath any 
prophet arisen in Galilee?” 

Now, however, she feels the impulse 
of touch and sympathy, and we all know 
the result. Now her work is gener- 
ously, eagerly, perhaps too eagerly, rec- 
ognized. It has even become the fashion. 
The materials of literature are so abund- 
ant and fresh, the phases of life so pecu- 
liar, and the dialects, especially the 
negro dialect, so characteristic. 

IV. Soctal and Political.—The re- 
adjustment here has been slow, very 
slow, and its final result is yet far from 
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clear. The reason is that it is compli- 
cated with the dread race problem. The 
extreme gravity and yet the difficulty of 
this problem no one appreciates as do 
the Southern people themselves. 

At the very outset of the discussion 
of this subject, I would lay down a fun- 
damental proposition. Given two races 
widely different in intellectual and moral 
elevation, especially in capacity for self- 
government, in other words very differ- 
ent in grade of race-evolution; place 
them together in equal numbers in such 
conditions that they cannot get away 
from one another, and leave them to 
solve for themselves the problem of 
social organization, and the inevitable 
result will be, must be, that the higher 
race will assume control and determine 
the policy of the community. Not only 


is this result inevitable, but it is the best 
result for all parties, and especially for 
the lower race. 

To illustrate: Suppose there be cast 
by shipwreck on a desert island one 


hundred grown-up people and one hun- 
dred children of ten years of age, but, 
having no blood relationship whatever 
and a community be there organized. Is 
it not inevitable, is it not best for all par- 
ties, but especially for the children, that 
the grown people should assume entire 
control of the policy of the community ? 
Is not this just? Isit not right? Talk 
about rights! the sacredest of all rights 
and the most liable to be neglected, is 
the right of the weak and the ignorant 
to the control and the guidance of the 
strong and the wise. 

Or suppose a thousand Anglo-Saxons 
and a similar number of Australian 
blacks be put together in the same place, 
and a Chinese wall be built about them 
so that they cannot get away from the 
experiment. Is it not certain that the 
founding of a civilized community is 
strictly conditioned on the substantial 
control of the higher race? The dispar- 
ity between the two classes is fully as 
great in this case as in the last, but the 
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problem would be far more difficult, be- 
cause of the physical strength and the 
violent passions of the Australians, as 
compared with the physical weakness 
and especially the docility of the chil- . 
dren. But in some way, peaceable if 
possible, forcible if necessary, the high- 
er race must determine the policy of the 
community. 

Now, the condition of things at the 
South today, though certainly not identi- 
cal with that described above, is similar 
to it. The result therefore must also be 
similar, though again not identical. As 
a broad general statement, control of 
some kind must be in the hands of the 
higher race. I do not say, in any case, 
that the best form of control would be 
slavery. In the case of the South I cer- 
tainly do not think so. If it ever was 
the best it is not sonow. Under slavery 
and by means of slavery (for in no other 
way was close and peaceable contact of 
the two races possible) the negro has 
been developed adove slavery. What is 
now the best form and degree of control 
is just the problem to be worked out by 
the South, and she will work it out if 
left alone. But some form or degree of 
control of the policy of the community by 
those alone who are capable of self-gov- 
ernment is just now the absolute condi- 
tion of civilization. 

But it will be objected that elsewhere, 
for example in England and New Eng- 
land, negroes are treated much the same 
as people of other color. Yes, but it 
must be .borne in mind that relative 
number is a prime factor in the problem. 
If there be only a few of a lower race 
scattered about in a community, we can 
afford to recognize, nay, more, to patron ~ 
ize, to pet, or even to lionize them. But 
where numbers are equal, where there is 
a struggle between the two races for 
control of the policy of the community, 
the case is very different. The laws 
must be made and the state policy must 
be determined by the superior race. 
There is not a civilized community in the 
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world that would not under the same 
conditions act exactly as the South does. 
The Hindu visitor to England is re- 
spected and even lionized, but in Hindu- 
stan the race line is as sharp or nearly 
as sharp as in the South. And yet the 
Hindus are a Caucasian, aye, an Aryan 
race. See again the relation of the white 
with the Australian when they are in 
close contact. This is not a matter of 
party. Republicans, also, settling pe~ 
manently in the South, take the same 
view. 

But it will be objected again that any 
relation involving any kind or degree of 
control, any relation but that of perfect 
equality, is in conflict with fundamental 
law and the recent amendments of the 
Constitution. I hope not. I hope and 
believe that there may be devised some 
just and natural method of solving this 
problem, which will not be in conflict 
with fundamental laws. But if not,—if 


there be indeed a radical discordance 
between the two,—then so much the 


worse for the fundamental law and the 
constitutional amendments, since it 
shows that these are in conflict with the 
laws of nature, and therefore unjust. If 
it be so, (which I do not believe,) then the 
South is very sorry, but it cannot be 
helped. There isa law of self-preserva- 
tion in communities as well as individ- 
uals. Law itself being judge, this law 
takes precedence of every other. It is 
a higher law, if you like. In 1850 Mas- 
sachusetts too preached the doctrine of a 
higher law than the Constitution. If 
ever there were a case in which there 
was good ground for higher law, it is 
surely this. It is true that Socrates (not 
to mention a still higher and diviner 
example) subordinated the law of self- 
preservation itself to the law of the 
state, and we reverence him for it. But 
remember this was done on the high 
ethical, not the legal ground. And not 
only so, but here, where the question is 
the preservation, not of the individual 
but of the community, of civilization, of 
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the interests of humanity, undoubtedly 
the right of self-preservation stands on 
ethical as well as legal ground. 

The whites desire earnestly, more ear- 
nestly than most of us at a distance can 
imagine, the real best interest of the 
negro. They earnestly desire their ele- 
vation by education and by acquisition 
of property ; they would grant, I believe, 
every just right; but all on one condi- 
tion, viz., that the whites control the pol- 
icy of the state. That this is a necessity 
at present and until some better solution 
ts devised, until some better line be 
drawn between the capables and the 
incapables, is plainly shown by the disas- 
trous effects of the brief reign of carpet- 
baggers sustained by the negro vote 
after the war. 

But it will be objected again that all 
this, though natural enough, is the re- 
sult of race prejudice, and a remnant of 
a sentiment growing out of the old rela- 
tion. You may call it a race prejudice 
if you like, but not a remnant of the old 
relation. Any other people would feel 
the same. In fact, I believe there is less 
race repulsion at the South than else- 
where. But race repulsion and race 
antagonism is not a wholly irrational 
sentiment. It is an instinct necessary 
for the preservation of the purity of the 
blood of the higher race. 

But it will be said again, and finally, 
that education will solve the problem in 
a few years. I answer, education will 
not solve the problem in this generation 
nor in many generations. Education, 
i. e., school education, book education, is 
regarded by many as the panacea for all 
the evils of society. The experiential 
philosophy of the last and largely of the 
present generation, would make the 
whole intellectual and moral capital of 
the individual the result of his own per- 
sonal acquirements. But one of the 
most important recent modifications of 
our philosophy of life, forced upon us by 
the theory of evolution, is the recogni- 
tion of the large amount we all receive 
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through inheritance. In animals all, or 
nearly all, is inherited. In man part is 
inherited and part individually acquired. 
The higher the race the larger the pro- 
portion of individual acquirement ; but 
in all the inheritance is very large. In 
a word, education of the individual is one 
thing, education of the race another. 
The one requires but a few years, the 
other requires centuries, perhaps mil- 
lenniums. Now it is not so much indi- 
vidual as it is race education, or better, 
race evolution, that determines the 
power of self-government. 

What, then, is the solution? Some 
propose the complete mixture of the two 
races. I donot believe any American 
writer has proposed this solution, but 
some very thoughtful English writers 
see no other possible solution. I an- 
swer, such a mixture would only debase 
the higher race. There is a mixture of 
varieties that strengthens the stock 
physically, and especially intellectually, 
but this is not one of them. The effect 
of cross-breeding is to produce better 
results, and increasingly better, with 
increasing difference up to a maximum, 
beyond which the good results decline 
and rapidly become bad; until finally 
nature shuts down and forbids the bans 
by producing sterility where the dif- 
ference is great enough to constitute 
species. Now the differences between 
the primaryraces andespecially between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the negro, are far 
beyond the limits of good results. The 
results of such mixture are undoubtedly 
bad. 

But some, even here in America, have 
thought that whether we like it or not, 
whether the result be good or bad, the 
problem is going to solve itself in this 
way. I think they are mistaken. The 
mixing of the two races is less today than 


ever before, and is becoming less and. 


less every day. In proportion as the 
blacks become more self-respecting,they 
withdraw more and more from close as- 
sociation with the whites, and even, in 
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some degree, from the mixed breeds. 
The mixed breeds are not increasing. 
They will either die out, or be absorbed 
into the stronger extreme races. In 
this regard, therefore, the color line 
seems to be permanent.’ 

But politically ; shall the color line be 
permanent here also? This brings me 
to another proposed solution. 

Some imagine that the problem must 
be solved by breaking up the Solid 
South. Parties must divide, as else- 
where, on other lines than the color-line. 
Yes, eventually they must so divide, but 
not now, zor until a better line is made 
and recognized. The South is not solid 
against the North nor against any party 
as party, but she is solid for self-govern- 
ment by the white race, as being-the 
self-governing race, and as a whole the 
only self-governing race. Until some 
just and rational relation between the 
races which shall substantially securethis 
result is recognized, or better, until some 
other and more rational line between 
those capable and those incapable of 
self-government than the color-line be 
established, she is obliged to be solid. 
That some better and more rational line 
separating the capables from the incapa- 


1 It has been common recently to exaggerate the diffi- 
culty by the statement that the blacks are increasing at 
much higher rate than the whites. In fact, if we are to 
believe these statements and the statistics on which they 
are based, the blacks will soon not only overwhelm the 
whites of the South, but take possession of the whole 
country. I do not believe these statements. They are 
based on a comparison of the census of 1870 and 1880, 
but the .comparison probably leads to an erroneous 
conclusion. The error occurred in this wise. The 
census of the blacks for 1860 was accurate, probably 
more so than for the whites, because intelligent masters 
made returns of their slaves. But the census of the 
blacks for 1870 was too low, because the ignorant blacks 
suspected some trick. The census of 1880 was again 
accurate, but comparison with that of 1870 necessarily 
showed too large increase. On this supposed increase 
has been based calculations for the future. This will 
probably be corrected by the census of 1890. [It is pos= 
sible that the birth rate of blacks may be greater than 
tnat of whites, (though even this is doubtful,) but the 
death rate is undoubtedly much greater. This is the 
natural result of the withdrawal of the intelligent care of 
masters. 
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bles will be found, I have no doubt. But 
until that time the South will be solid. 
For, suppose a moment if parties there 
should now divide on some other line: 
the certain result would be that the two 
parties would bid against each other for 
the ignorant colored vote, and there 
would follow a degree of corruption such 
as has not yet been seen in our country. 

But the question returns :— What, 
then, is the solution? By what means 
shall we secure government by a self- 
governing class? In answer, I would 
say, there is no solution possible except 
by a limitation of the ballot, by a quali- 
fication both of education and property. 
This would be perfectly just and perfect- 
ly rational. It would of course include 
many, very many, blacks, but only such as 
ought to vote. It would also exclude 
many whites who ought not to vote. I 
say both educational and property quali- 
fication. Perhaps most will agree with 
me as to the former, but I regard the 
latter as by far the more important, be- 
cause it is a better index of self-govern- 
ing power. In higher races, and in ad- 
vanced stages of civilization, there are 
indeed many men of the highest char- 
acter who neglect to accumulate prop- 
erty not from shiftlessness, but because 
they have higher and better things to 
do. They have no time to make money, 
they are too busy with higher things. 
But in a lower race there is no better, I 
might even say, no other, evidence of 
character than the steady industry and 
self-denying economy necessary to ac- 
cumulate property. 

But when this method is proposed, 
most persons immediately exclaim “ Too 
late, too late!” It ought to have been 
done, it might easily have been done, 
when the States re entered the Union. 
I well. remember that when the consti- 
tutional convention met at Columbia, 
South Carolina, under the call of John- 
son, immediately after the war, although 
not a member of that convention I urged 
on many friends who were members the 
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extreme importance of opening the fran- 
chise to all without distinction of color, 
but making such a qualification. The 
convention saw plainly the importance, 
but alas, had not the backbone even to 
propose it, because it would disfranchise 
many whites also, as well as nearly all 
the blacks. However, it will be remem- 
bered that the Johnson reconstruction 
was repudiated by Congress, and it had 
all to be done over again. But in any 
case, I am quite sure that a State consti- 
tution containing such a qualification 
would not have been accepted at that 
time by the dominant party in Congress. 

Has, then, the golden opportunity 
passed forever? I sincerely hope not. 
So far as the State is concerned, it was 
an easy thing then to make the qualifi- 
cation, but the difficulty was in its ac- 
ceptance by the North. Now, on the 
other hand, the State governments hav- 
ing been established, the State has the 
undoubted right to make such a qualifi- 
cation; but alas, it has become now a 
very hard thing to do. Some such quali- 
fication, separating the capables trom 
the incapables, is perhaps the greatest 
want of our country everywhere. To say 
the least, it would be easier to accom- 
plish at the South than anywhere else, 
on account of the dominant influence of 
the more intelligent whites. May we 
not hope that it is not yet too late, and 
that if done it will become an entering 
wedge to accomplish the same ll 
through the country? 

If this qualification should be made at 
the South, immediately the solid South 
would be broken ; immediately parties 
would divide there,as elsewhere, on polit- 
ical issues alone. It seems to me that the 
Republican party has now a rare oppor- 
tunity of conferring a signal benefit on 
the whole country, by leaving off the 
bootless task of fighting against the 
laws of nature, and openly encouraging 
this, the only ratignal solution of the 
race question. If the South felt assured 
that she would be let alone to work out 
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this problem for herself, — the national 
government perhaps looking on to see 
that no flagrant injustice be done, no 
constitutional provision violated,— I feel 
sure that the problem would in some 
way be justly solved, and we should be 
really, what we all are anxious to be,a 
completely united people. 

But in the meantime, while uncertain- 
ty prevails on the point of possible in- 
terference, the people of the South are 
all at sea. The most thoughtful cannot 
forecast the outcome. The people sim- 
ply meet emergencies as they arise, and 
hope that the problem will gradually 
solve itself. Asan example of such par- 
tial solution, but perfectly just, I would 
mention the law passed in some States, 
which conditions the exercise of the 
franchise upon the payment of a small 
poll-tax of one or two dollars. This 
law practically disfranchises nearly the 
whole of the blacks. 

Meanwhile the relation, especially 
the personal relation, between the races 
as far as I have been able to observe, 
and as far as I could learn from others, 
is kindly and even affectionate, and 
becoming more and more so. Mean- 
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while, too, the negroes in some localities 
and under favorable conditions are im- 
proving in intelligence, in acquisition of 
property, and in self-respect and respect 
of others, and therefore becoming more 
qualified to vote intelligently. I say zx 
some localities and under favorable con- 
ditions, but in other localities the very 
opposite changes are going on, and the 
difference of conditions in the two cases 
emphasizes every word I have said above. 
Wherever the white population is in ex- 
cess, so that there is no doubt about 
the controlling element in shaping the 
policy of the community, the negroes 
are improving in all the respects men- 
tioned above. But wherever the negroes 
are largely in excess, so that the control 
of the superior race is lost, as, for ex- 
ample, in parts of Louisiana and the 
coasts of Carolina*and Georgia, the ne- 
groes are rapidly retrograding. Here, 
as in Liberia, Hayti, and wheresoever 
else they are withdrawn from the per- 
sonal controlling influence of the white 
race, they are rapidly relapsing into bar- 
barism. 


Joseph Le Conte. 
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THE steamer Santa Inez left San Fran- 
cisco on her last voyage on the 15th of 
December, 18—. I went aboard at nine 
a. m., and about a quarter of an hour 
afterward we got under way, and soon 
passed Fort Point and crossed the bar, 
bound for San Diego. The water was 
quite rough on the bar, and many of the 
passengers sought the seclusion of their 
staterooms, not emerging again until 
afternoon. So for atime I had the deck 
almost to myself, and walked up and 
down, gazing at the Cliff House on its 
rock by the sea, and afterwards at the 
rugged California coast, that loomed 
somewhat hazily on our port beam. 

A man of stooping figure and singu- 
larly pale, unhealthy complexion occu- 
pied one of the seats on deck. A small 
black satchel hung from his shoulder by 
a strap. He was reading a book, which 
he held with trembling hands. I looked 
at him with some curiosity, and at last, 
happening to find his lack-luster eyes 
fixed upon me, I addressed him. 

With a swift, almost stealthy move- 
ment he shut the book and thrust it in 
an inside pocket of his coat, but not be- 
fore I had caught a glimpse of the strange 
text, which I thought was Greek. He 
rose in a quick, nervous way and replied 
to my remark in English, but slowly and 
with difficulty. He then asked me if I 
spoke French, and seemed gratified at 
my answer. 

“With your permission,” he said, “I 
will walk with you. This breeze is rath- 
er cold.” 

We walked for some time, but he 
seemed taciturn, and had not an occa- 
sional sentence, pointed and intelligent, 
fallen from his lips, I should have con- 
sidered him a dull companion. The 
passengers now began to reappear, with 
various degrees of discomfort expressed 


in look or tone, for the sea was rather 
heavy. A portly gentleman in black 
broadcloth and a silk hat passed us, look- 
ing at us with cold, austere eyes. His 
lips were thin and firmly set, and his 
iron-gray whiskers were trimmed in a 
severe, business-like fashion. He went 
forward and engaged in conversation 
with the captain. A dark-complexioned 
young man, evidently a mechanic on a 
journey, stood at the rail smoking a cig- 
arette and glancing occasionally at the 
austere gentleman and the captain. Two 
or three middle-aged men were talking 
loudly about grape-vines, olives, and or- 
anges, despite the bleak whistling of the 
ocean wind. A few Chinamen appeared 
from the murky region of the steerage 
and reeled dizzily about on the forward 
deck, holding their hats on and catching 
hold of things about them. Some un- 
happy ladies were sitting in the cabin or, 
asit wasironically termed, “ Social Hall,” 

an apartment neither large nor luxu- 
riously furnished on the Santa Inez, and 
on the present occasion showing no 
symptoms of sociability. 

My companion seemed to take no no- 
tice of these people. He gazed at the 
deck and walked with his hands clasped 
behind him. 

“ Are you never seasick ?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “ You, too, seem to 
escape.” 

' “Yes; my father was a sea-captain, 
and I suppose I inherit his immunity,” 
I said. 

But my companion did not perceive 
my clumsy little joke. He remarked 
that that was a very singular thing, and 
worthy of investigation. 

“My father was—”’ he paused, and I 
listened — “ zo?,” he added slowly, “and 
yet I never suffer from ma/ de mer.” 

We turned and walked forward again 
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and met the captain, whom I knew. The 
austere gentleman was now perusing a 
newspaper on the lee side of the deck. 

“Do you know that man?” said the 
captain to me. 

“T do not,” I replied. 

“ He owns five thousand miles of rail- 
road, more or less, and this line of steam- 
ers, besides a small kingdom in land, and 
coin enough to load the Santa Inez to 
the guards. About twenty thousand of 
his employés are out on a strike now.” 

“Ts that really Elijah Q. Gurrell ? 

‘‘That’s the man,” said the captain. 
Then he looked sharply at my singular 
companion, who was gazing listlessly 
seaward. 

“What is your opinion of the strike, 
Captain?’ Iasked. “Do you think the 
demands of the men are just?” 

“T don’t pretend to judge the case,” 
he said. “I will say just this: Civil war 
is a bad thing. The workmen will take 

_all they can get, and there is not a 
wealthy employer in the country but fully 
understands the vast difference between 
a dollar and ninety-nine cents.” The 
bronzed captain half closed his eyes and 
nodded, and then hurried away, for the 
wind was piping up shrilly and the waves 
began to buffet the Santa Inez rudely. 

“T love this gracious wind, and the 
motion of the vessel is soothing to me,” 
said my companion, when I suggested 
that the shelter of the cabin would be 
agreeable. 

“ Not many on board will share your 
feelings, I fear,” I said. “ This breeze 
is a south-easter, and at this season it 
sometimes means trouble.” 

As he did not answer, I left him still 
gazing out to sea; but when I reached 
the cabin door I looked back and saw 
him holding his book with trembling 
hands and reading intently. 

I picked out a corner of the cabin 
where the most light entered, intending 
to read a work on high explosives, which 
I was to review for a weekly journal. 
The cushions of the settees were cov- 
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ered with crimson and white striped 
linen, and were divided into convenient 
seats by curved rods of iron covered with 
maroon plush,— very reassuring to 
grasp when a huge wave dandled the 
steamer ; at least, so seemed to think 
the dainty little lady who sat opposite 
me across the cabin. I changed my 
mind about reading ; there was really no 
hurry. 

Mr. Elijah Q. Gurrell sat beside her, 
and a wonderful change had come over 
his face. A look of affection shone in 
his eyes, and his severe lips were re- 
laxed in a smile. She was not more 
than sixteen.. Her eyes were very beau- 
tiful, —clear, pure, and deep, like pel- 
lucid gems irradiated with the light of a 
soul. She seemed to be asking her 
father if there was danger, and upon 
being reassured snuggled down at his 
side with her head against his coat, and 
his arm about her. 

I could not but look with reflecting 
curiosity on this great money king in his 
paternal aspect. I felt that the little 
youthful maiden he clasped so affec- 
tionately was more to him than al] his 
gold. 

Just then the captain sat down beside 
me, before I had noticed his entrance. 

“Are we going to havea rough night?” 
I asked, in a low voice. 

“QO no,” he replied, “nothing bad. 
Say, who is that man you were walking 
with on deck?” 

“Haven't the slightest idea. He 
speaks French, but intimated that he is 
not a.Frenchman. I never saw him 
until today.” 

« Ah, I thought you knew him.” 

The captain soon hurried away again, 
and I had my doubts about his assertions 
regarding the weather, for the wind 
seemed to increase and the sea became 
rougher. 

Just before dinner I took another turn 
on deck, and in a few minutes discov- 
ered my eccentric friend of the day on 
the lee of the pilot house, talking to a 
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Chinese in his own tongue. I began to 
have a deep respect for the linguistic 
acquirements of the gentleman, and 
like the captain, was inclined to wonder 
who and what he was. He had not been 
nearly so communicative with me as he 
now seemed to be with the saffron-hued 
Mongolian. 

I soon descended to the dining sa- 
loon, whither the brazen clatter of a 
bell had summoned the passengers. Mr. 
Gurrell and his daughter left the table 
before I did. The dark-faced young 
man, whom I had set down as a mechanic 
on his travels, sat opposite me, and soon 
become communicative. His name was 
Collins. 

“Do you know who that is ?”’ he asked, 
leaning forward and nodding mysteri- 
ously toward the retiring figure of Mr. 
Gurrell. 

“T saw him for the first time today, 
but his name has been familiar to me for 
some years,” I replied. 

“T know him,” said Collins, “though 
I don’t suppose he knows me from Adam. 
I’ve worked in his railroad shops four 
years. We're out on a strike now, and 
I’m taking a little run while we ’re wait- 
ing. I’ma striker from way back.” 

“Ah! You don’t seem much the 
worse for it,” I ventured. 

“ No-o-0,” he said slowly. “I’da 
good deal rather be at work though. I 
soon get tired loafing, and a feller 
spends a good deal, too.” 

“ What was your reason tor striking ?” 
I asked. 

“ The walking delegate ordered it.” 

“ Was not that a little arbitrary ?” 

“ Perhaps so; but we’ve got to hang 
together, or the game is up.” 

“You merely struck to 
another strike?” 

“Yes; we had nothing to complain 
of.” 

“ Are you sure that the original strike 
was a just one?” 

“T don’t know just the facts, but of 
course it was. Everybody knows what 
old Gurrell is.” 


support 
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“ Yes,” I assented, “and with such an 
example before you, I suppose you work- 
ingmen are careful to avoid anything 
like tyranny on your part.” 

I “fired and fell back,” for I had made 
no study of the Jabor question, and had 
no desire to argue it with my friend, the 
striker. Somerely expressing the hope 
that the costly dispute would soon be 
settled, I rose from the table. 

It was now dark, and after remaining 
a few moments in the cabin I went on 
deck to smoke a cigar. It was quite 
cloudy, and the wind had not. subsided in 
the least. When my eyes had become a 
little accustomed to the darkness, I dis- 
covered a figure standing at a window 
gazing into the cabin. The rays from 
the lamp inside soon enabled me to pet- 
ceive that the person was the strange 
passenger. He seemed entirely obliv- 
ious of his surroundings; his whole being 
seemed thrown into his eyes. If I had 
not conversed with him before, I might 
have suspected that he was slightly off 
his mental balance. I made an attempt 
to attract his attention, but not succeed- 
ing, I addressed him. 

“You seem fond of the deck, mon- 
sieur.” 

His gaze remained fixed, but he heard 
me, for immediately he said in a tone of 
intense interest, almost awe, “Is thata 
phantom or a living child ? 

I stepped forward to the window, and 
saw Mr. Gurrell’s daughter sitting alone 
with clasped hands, and apparently lost 
in thought; for unconscious of being 
observed, she was gazing upward with 
a look that was really angelic, —as mor- 
tals imagine celestial things. 

“ No phantom, but a lovely idol of clay, 
I replied. ‘She is, I believe, the daugh- 
ter of Elijah Q. Gurrell, and I never 
thought him rich until today. Let us 
take a walk.” 

“No, no!” he said ina strange, husky 
voice, without removing his eyes from 
the girl, and he grasped my arm with a 
powerful and nervous hand. “ Ah,” he 
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said,in tones of indescribable melancholy, 
“for a moment I imagined that she had 
come back to me, —the pure spirit of 
one who — who — died in Russia.” The 
tone in which he spoke the last words 
was enough to make one shudder. Nev- 
er had I heard such horror, rage, and 
grief, expressed by a human voice. 

Up to this moment he had not taken 
his eyes from the girl, but like lightning 
his manner and mood changed. Drop- 
ping my arm he darted his hand franti- 
cally into the breast of his coat. I ima- 
gined he was about to pluck out a pistol 
or bit of cold steel and become fe/o de se 
on the spot. Not so. He brought to 
light a large antique gold watch, and 
glared at it for the fraction of a second, 
—then thrust it back and flew away 
towards the stern of the steamer as if 
possessed by a demon. I was consider- 
ably surprised and puzzled, and watched 
my eccentric fellow-voyager with una- 
dulterated curiosity. 


Halfway to the taffrail he wheeled and 
came rushing back like some strange 
projectile. I believe that I actually took 
a position of defense. As he passed me 
he said something which I did not clearly 


understand. I thought it was: “/¢ zs 
too late. Follow me.” 

“While he was yet speaking he van- 
ished through the cabin door. I hurried 
after him, and entered just in time to 
see him stoop and lift Gurrell’s daughter 
in his arms and dash out of the opposite 
door. I heard the girl’s terrified scream 
as she was borne out into the night, and 
the door slammed behindthem. Inthe 
name of the nine devils, what horrid 
tragedy was that madman about to per- 
petrate ? 

Mr. Gurrell was just coming up the 
stairs from the dining saloon. He gave 
an agonized shout, and though I had 
started in hot pursuit, the father passed 
the doorway first. Instinctively we 
looked overboard, but we saw nothing 
but the frothing waves and heard noth- 
ing but their dashing. Then I became 
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aware of a disturbance at the bow, and 
we hurried forward in a body — for 
many other passengers had jcined us -— 
to the narrow space before the pilot- 
house. 

The watch on deck were gathered 
there in an astonished group, and the 
light of a lantern fell on the dainty fig- 
ure of Miss Gurrell, who stood erect, very 
pale, and very much frightened. Just 
before her in the gangway stood the 
strange passenger, whom she was en- 
treating to permit her to pass and return 
to her father. The sailors were begin- 
ning to glower dangerously upon him, 
but he seemed to take no notice either 
of them or of the girl. He stood like a 
bronze man, calmly contemplating the 
antique gold watch which he held in his 
hand. 

Mr. Gurrell had just reached him, and 
had raised a hand to push him rudely 
aside, when the strange man thrust the 
watch in his pocket, drew forth a scarf 
or sash of russet silk, and in an instant 
had wound it round and round the girl’s 
head before she could lift a finger to help 
herself. 

“You scoundrel!” said Mr. Gurrell 
fiercely, seizing the stranger’s arms. 

The man wheeled swiftly and faced 
us. With a haughty look he raised his 
hand, and said coldly and distinctly : 

« Wait.” 

We did not have to wait long. Hardly 
had the words passed his lips when a 
tremendous explosion shook the steam- 
er. It was not so mucha heavy sound 
as a fearfully instantaneous crack that 
seemed to split everything into ribbons. 
I was knocked down, and became so 
deaf that I could hear nothing for some 
moments. Many thought we had been 
struck by lightning. 

I sprang up instantly, and sawa num- 
ber of men lying on the deck or slowly 
rising totheir feet, but, strangely enough, 
Miss Gurrell stood erect engaged in re- 
leasing her head from the folds of the 
scarf. I stepped up to help her, and 
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told her not to be frightened,— and was 
much startled at not hearing my own 
voice. She looked around her in aston- 
ishment, and I think, said something, 
which of course I could not hear. Then 
her father took charge of her. 

There was an undeniable panic on 
board, for no one knew exactly what had 
happened, or the extent of the damage 
that had been done, but officers were 
stationed at all the boats, and the peo- 
ple soon became quiet. 

The captain’s stentorian voice was the 
first sound that revived my stunned 
hearing, and presently I accompanied 
him aft to ascertain what damage we 
had suffered. We found the stern of 
the vessel badly shattered, and the water 
entering in atorrent. The captain said 
she would sink in less than half an hour. 

We found a few wounded persons 
amongst the dedris in the staterooms 
and cabin, but so far as we could ascer- 
tain no one was killed. They were 
taken forward and placed in the boats, 
and the embarkation then began, with 
strict order and discipline enforced. 
There was no time to lose, but some 
fresh water and provisions were placed 
in each of the four boats, and we made 
another careful search for wounded. 

So there we were in open boats on an 
angry ocean at night,and saw the green 
light of the Santa Inez disappear in the 
sea like a quenched star. The gale in- 
creased, and the waves rose high, and 
the drenching rain poured down, and 
we were driven we knew not whither,— 
each boat on a wild way of its own. 

When the angry dawn broke at last, 
we could only see more plainly the fierce 
rush of black cloud. masses across the 
sky, and the monstrous waves that men- 
aced us, white-maned and bristling. I 
looked to see who were my companions 
in distress, for in the hurry of embark- 
ing I had not observed who entered the 
boat. 

In the crepuscular light I saw Mr. 
Gurrell supporting his daughter. Be- 
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side him was the young striker, in the 
act of offering his coat to protect the 
pale girl from the spray. The boat’s 
crew consisted of the second officer, 
purser, and six sailors. Another dark 
figure appeared in the bow. I partly 
rose to see who it was, and easily rec- 
ognized the mysterious passenger. His 
satchel hung from his shoulder, and he 
was bending low over his book, which 
he held with shaking hands. It occurred 
to me that there was something un- 
canny about the man. 

The water became more broken, and 
the officer seemed very anxious. I had 
not the least idea where we were, and I 
doubt if he had. At any rate we were 


‘all thoroughly startled when a gigantic 


cliff, scarred and frowning, loomed out 
of the mist closeat hand. Huge billows 
burst against it with hollow thunder and 
flew in creamy spray half way to the 
top. Presently we saw that it was a 
high, isolated rock, but away to the left 
we saw a long, sandy shore on which the 
surf was breaking tremendously, line 
after line, for half a mile out. 

The sailors pulled away frantically to 
avoid being thrown on the rock, but in 
escaping that danger we became more 
and more enveloped in the breakers. 
Every moment we were in imminent 
peril of shipping a sea that would swamp 
us. Under these circumstances, the 
crew were ordered to pull for a little 
cove which appeared between the cliff 
and the sandy beach. Waiting until an 
extraordinary roller came along, the sail- 


ors gave way vigorously, and we rode in 


on its crest with great rapidity. Unfor- 
tunately, when the wave rolled from be- 
neath us our boat came down on a 
pointed rock, which stove it irremediably 
just amidships, and while thus dismally 
spitted, a monstrous billow buried us all 
in its green bosom. 

We all wore life-preservers, and so we 
all came to the surface in various states 
of preservation. I struck out for the 
beach not far distant, and as we had 
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passed the worst of the surf, and as a 
current seemed to set in shore at that 
point, I soon reached the land. Several 
of the sailors were already ashore, and 
were preparing to aid the others, who 
were struggling in the water. I saw 
Mr. Gurrell swimming strongly, but 
heading away from the shore, and a feel- 
ing of horror came over me as I failed 
to recognize among the swimmers the 
fair head of his daughter. 

I was about to plunge in again to aid 
the father in his search, when it occurred 
to me that the girl might have been car- 
ried into the little cove near by. I ran 
along the beach, which curved in sharply 
and was covered with driftwood. I had 
gone perhaps twenty rods, scanning anx- 
iously the troubled waters of the cove, 
when acalm voice said in French, “ She 
is safe, monsieur.” 

Turning quickly, I saw Miss Gurrell 
lying apparently unconscious beside a 
pile of driftwood, and the strange pas- 
senger kneeling beside her, and evi- 
dently trying to restore her. I hurried 
up to them, but as I approached, the 
girl sprang up and ran to me, seized my 
arm, and cried in a frightened voice : 

“Where is my father? Take me to 
my father. Don’t leave me with 42mm.” 

It looked as if she had been feigning 
insensibility, being horribly afraid of 
her rescuer. 

He had already begun to gather ma- 
terials for a fire, and there was a look of 
desolation on his face. 

“Come then,” I said, for I believed 
that Gurrell would not leave the surf 
until he had found his daughter. “Let 
us run, for your father is searching for 
you.” 

I took her hand, and we ran along 
the beach. As I thought, Mr. Gurrell 
was still battling with the breakers, but 
when he caught sight of his child, he 
swam feebly in, and was pulled ashore 
more dead than alive by Collins and the 
sailors. 

All of our party were now safely 
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ashore, — a miserable and half-drowned 
group. We knew not what spot of earth 
we had been thrown upon. There were 
but two prominent features in the land- 
scape ; one the high rock near which we 
had landed, and the other a lofty hill, 
which rose to a rocky pinnacle about 
half a mile from the beach. We had 
reason to fear that we had been thrown 
upon an island of no great size. 

A column of blue smoke began to as- 
cend from the cove, and we hurried in 
that direction to dry our clothing and 
warm our bodies, chilled by the water 
and the piercing wind. A heap of drift- 
wood was blazing cheerfully, but the 
strange passenger was gone. How he 
had found means to kindle a fire after 
such a thorough drenching in the sea 
was a mystery to me. 

When my clothing was partially dry 
I left the steaming group at the fire, 
and set out for the lofty hill to take an 
observation. The exercise was grateful, 
and by the time I reached the summit 
the warm blood was tingling in my chilled 
limbs. The wind was now subsiding 
and the clouds were breaking away, and 
it took but a glance from the bleak, 
storm-beaten pinnacle to assure me that 
we were on a smal] island. I could see 
the entire circumference of beach, for 
the land sloped away irregularly in every 
direction from the spot where I stood. 
A brook bordered with stunted willows 
flowed in a little ravine and emptied in- 
to the cove near our fire. 

While gazing somewhat disconsolately 
at the prospect, I suddenly perceived 
that I was not alone. Beside a rock 
near by sat the strange passenger, read- 
ing intently as usual. He had contrived 
to keep the salt water from his fascinat- 
ing volume, whatever it was. Over his 
shoulder hung his satchel. I approached 
him. He at once put up his book, with 
the same swift, half-stealthy motion, and 
turned to me with something like a 
smile. 

“You perceive we are insulated for 
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the time,” said he, “but this hill will be 
an excellent point from which to signal 
passing vessels.” 

“It was a very singular accident that 
destroyed the steamer,” said I. “How 
do you account for it ?”’ 

“Tt was terrible, indeed,” he said, “yet 
not so very singular in this age. Evi- 
dently an explosive substance had been 
placed in some part of the stern of the 
vessel. The most singular part of it,’ 
he continued slowly, “was the way in 
which I was affected by it. You will 
recollect that just before the explosion 
occurred I stood at the window looking 
at that beautiful child in the cabin. For 
a moment I gazed upon her as upon an 
angel returned from the shades, for she 
is the likeness of one who — ded zx Rus- 
sia.” Again that spasm of rage, horror, 
and anguish, wrenched him. 

I was touched. Who was it that had 
died so mournfully in Russia? Wife or 
daughter, doubtless. 

“My friend,” I was impelled to say, 
although the sentiment was trite and 
the question a rash one, “we all must 
die. Do not you hope to see again that 
departed one whom you seem to have 
loved so dearly ?’ 

He looked at me wistfully, and said in 
a husky voice, “ You do not know — you 
do not realize how we die in Russia.” 

Dreadful tales of Russian prisons 
came to my mind,— dungeons, chains, 
torture, and wretches mad from long 
captivity. 

“T was about to tell you my curious 
experience,” he said, returning to his 
natural manner. “ While gazing at the 
girl, as I said, a strange presentiment of 
danger suddenly came strongly upon me. 
A powerful impulse, either from with- 
out or within, took complete possession 
of me, and I acted according to its dic- 
tates, fully aware that my reason was 
dormant for the moment, and not car- 
ing to take the responsibility of oppos- 
ing my will to this mysterious impulse. 
Perhaps you had doubts of my entire 
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sanity for the moment. But surely you 
have known of these mystic impulses?” 

“ Sometimes called emotional insan- 
ity?” I suggested. 

“T do net understand that term,” he 
said doubtfully; “but, believe me, it 
was not insanity; it was wholly in my 
power to resist the impulse had I wished 
to do so, in which case you and I and 
that beautiful girl would have been man- 
gled by the explosion.” 

“ After the explosion tuok place I had 
no doubt of your complete sanity,” | 
said. “ But after transporting Miss Gur- 
rell to the bow so precipitately, you 
seemed to consult your timepiece, and 
then enveloped her head in your scarf 
just as the explosion occurred,— was 
that also a mystic impulse ?’ 

“ Explain it if you can,” he said calm- 
ly. “ All was impulse up to the moment 
I turned and told you all to wait. That 
was all I could say, for I felt that some- 
thing would soon happen to give a suf- 
ficient reason for an act that I had per- 
formed blindly. Now listen, and I feel 
that you will not doubt me. I ama sick 
man, near to death, whose only happi- 
ness is to obtain a moment’s release 
from almost constant pain. I ama Rus- 
sian by birth. I resided in St. Peters- 
burg for many years, amid scenes of ele- 
gance and wealth, until I was sent to 
Siberia for so-called political crimes. | 
toiled for years in deadly mines, where 
death set his mark upon me. Men do 
sometimes escape from that dreadful 
place ; sometimeseastward through Kam- 
tchatka, sometimes southward through 
China, sometimes downward through 
hell. If I had strength, I could tell you 
things that would horrify you; but I 
dare not even think of them. If they 
were told, you would not believe them. 
Can you wonder that a shattered being 
like me should be affected by subtle in- 
fluences that stronger organizations 
would not feel? I have been frank with 
you, and have touched upon a subject 
very painful to me, because I value the 
regard of all good men.” 
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I left my singular. companion and re- 
turned to the beach somewhat perplexed. 
His actions had excited grave suspicions 
in my mind, yet it was possible that I 
had wronged him. As I approached the 
fire, I heard the authoritative tones of 
Mr. Gurrell, who was addressing his offi- 
cers and sailors. 

“Remember,” he was saying, “that 
you’re still in my employ just the sameas 
if you were on board one of my steamers. 
I expect to signal a vessel within twenty- 
four hours. Your pay will go on just 
the same, although you may lose some 
time. So, Mr. Second Officer, you will 
set your men at work putting up a cabin 
on_ the beach near the fire. Here’s a 
plenty of driftwood you can use, and you 
can cut a lot of willow brush from the 
creek yonder to make the roof. Mr. 
Purser, you will prospect along the beach 
and the rocks, and see if you can find 
anything fit to eat.” 

Mr. Gurrell had fully recovered from 
his struggle in the surf, and his charac- 


teristic vigor and ability were cropping 


out. His daughter was sitting on a tim- 
ber by the fire, looking quite warm and 
rosy, and prettier than ever, with her 
long brown hair falling on her shoulders. 
Near her was the young striker, who 
was saying something to her at which 
she laughed. 

After giving orders to his men, Mr. 
Gurrell saw me, and at once took me 
aside, with a serious look on his face. 

“You are Ponsonby Playfair Monk, 
the writer,” he said. “I know you by 
reputation although I’ve never met you 
before. You have been up the hill yon- 
der. Weare on an island, I suppose, — 
neither land nor sail in sight,eh? Well, 
I shall hoist a signal on the peak pres- 
ently. Do you know what island this 
is?” 

“ My geography is wholly at fault,” I 
replied. 

“You are well acquainted with Ivan 
Sevruga, I believe,” he said with a keen 
look. 
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“ The name is entirely strange to me.” 

“ He is that bilious-looking fellow who 
swam ashore with Ione, my daughter,” 
explained Gurrell. 

“Oh, indeed, I did not know his name,” 
I said. “I never saw him until yester- 
day.” 

“What is your opinion of that explo- 
sion?” asked Gurrell, bluntly. 

“T’m rather at a loss for an opinion,” 
I replied. I then related to him the ex- 
planation Sevruga had given me of his 
singular behavior at the time of the dis- 
aster. Gurrell looked incredulous, and 
said : 

“It’s all a lie, depend upon it. He’s 
a dynamite crank, but I’ve got him now, 
and he shall not escape.” 

“ But dynamite cranks do not usually 
trust their precious carcasses in the 
steamers they demolish,” I suggested, 
This seemed to make a profound im- 
pression on Mr. Gurrell, and after scowl- 
ing for a moment, he said : 

“That’sso. Of course it might have 
been done impromptu when he found 
that I was on board. Still, I believe he’s 
innocent after all. Then it must have 
been the other one.” 

“Who?” I asked in surprise. 

“Collins,” murmured Gurrell, “that 
young fellow at the fire. He’s one of 
my striking employés, confound him. 
Now, here is my other supposition: If 
Sevruga is a dynamiter he is probably a 
skillful one, and would not commit any 
blunders. If he placed a bomb in the 
steamer; set by clockwork, of course he 
would give himself time to get off at the 
first port, which is San Pedro, and the 
bomb would explode after the vessel had 
continued her voyage. Now, I believe 
that is just what Collins intended to do, 
but being a bungler, his fireworks went 
off prematurely. I know positively that 
Collins intended to land at San Pedro, 
while Sevruga was booked for San Die- 
go.” 

“ You seem to be well informed regard- 
ing these men.” 
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“T have seen Collins at work in my 
shops,” said Gurrell, “and the purser’s 
book told me the rest. I discovered 
who you were in the same way.” 

“T am perplexed regarding this affair,” 
I said. ‘“Sevruga’s story, although 
strange, seemed wholly sincere ; but yet 
I think you wrong Collins by your sus- 
picions.”’ 

“No, sir,” said Gurrell, decisively, 
“depend upon it, he’s the man. At the 
same time I wish that I had access to 
the telegraph and telephone for an hour ; 
I should search for the personal history 
of Ivan Sevruga. Our situation here 
has its disadvantages, you see.” 

At that moment the six sailors ap- 
proached us in a body, and we perceived 
that they had not yet commenced work 
on the cabin. The second officer stood 
at a distance looking in our direction. 
The sailors came up with a firm but em- 
barrassed air, and their spokesman said : 

“ Mr. Gurrell, I hope you’ll hear what 
we've got to say without any hard feel- 
in’s, ‘cause in our present sitiwation we 
don’t mean no harm by it. We all be- 
long to the Seamen’s Ironclad League, 
and at the last meetin’ the League de- 
cided to strike on this very day for five 
dollars a month more wages, and we all 
took the oath to strike and. stand by it. 
So we've got to strike, you see. Per- 
haps you'll stand the raise, Mr. Gurrell.” 

Mr. Gurrell’s reply would not look well 
on paper. It was loud, vigorous, embel- 
lished with quaint figures, and wound up 
with anything but a blessing. He was 
very angry. When there was a lull, the 
sailor said : 

“ Hope you won't be angry, sir. We 
‘ve got to stand by the strike, but we 
won't quarrel while we ’re aground here. 
We're goin’ to put upacabin beside the 
fire just to amuse ourselves, and we don’t 
care who goes into it, — you can if you 
want to.” 

“You'll build no cabin for me,” said 
Mr. Gurrell, emphatically. “I discharge 
you all, so make yourselves scarce.” 
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“That'll have to be settled with the 
Ironclad League, not with us alone,” 
said the spokesman. “We don’t bear 
no ill-will, sir, but we ’ve got to keep the 
oath.” 

“You can keep it till you’re gray- 
headed,” said Mr. Gurrell, waving them 
away. The sailors went down the beach 
a hundred yards, where they built 
another fire, and began erecting a shel- 
ter. Gurrell watched them for a few 
moments, then turned to me and said 
suspiciously, “ D—n it, I wonder if ¢hey 
had anything to do with it.” 

Just then his glance fell upon the 
young striker at the fire, who was chat- 
ting away merrily with Miss Ione, and 
she was bending forward with evident 
interest, and smiling as she listened. 
Gurrell gave a sort of dissatisfied growl. 

“T must go and hoist that signal,” he 
said. ‘I will leave Ione in your charge 
while I am gone.” 

He hastened to the fire and asked Col- 
lins to help him in the maiter of the sig- 
nal. Then he said to his daughter: 

“Tone, we're going to hoist a signal 
on the peak. You stay here with Mr. 
P. P. Monk. Mr. Monk is the author of 
that little novel called ‘Nip and Tuck,’ 
that pleased you so much not long ago.”’ 

Presently Mr. Gurrell, the second 
officer, and Collins went away toward 
the peak, carrying a long stick with 
them. The purser was out on the rocks, 
looking like some strange sea-bird in 
pursuit of its prey, and I was left with 
Miss Ione. 

“Tsn’t this delightful, Mr. Monk,” 
she said. “Just think, to be actually 
shipwrecked in this romantic way! O, 
I’ll have a thrilling story to tell the 
girls when I get back to the seminary.” 

Mr. Gurrell and his daughter seemed 
inspired by the same sanguine courage. 
To them this dangerous shipwreck was 
but an incident ; they fully expected to 
be in San Francis¢o again in a day or 
two. For my part, I had been seriously 
contemplating the prospect of residing 
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on this desert isle for ten years at least. 

“T should have asked father to let me 
go up to the peak with them, but he called 
me ‘Ione,’ and I knew it was n't best to 
say a word,” she went on. “Did you really 
write ‘ Nip and Tuck’? I was so inter- 
ested in it that I sat up till midnight to 
finish it, and failed in physiology next 
day. What acharacter Tuck was! I 
felt like clapping my hands every time 
he appeared onthe scene. What is that 
young gentleman’s name who was talk- 
ing to me just now? Do you know him ?” 

“ His name is Collins. I am but slight- 
ly acquainted with him,” I replied. 

“Collins? Well, he reminded me of 
Tuck sometimes, he was so amusing. 
He said he was one of the strikers that 
I read about, and told me such comical 
things about their meetings and the 
funny speeches that some of the strik- 
ers make, that I could n’t help laughing. 
He does n’t look like astriker, does he ? 
I always supposed that a striker was a 
ferocious, intoxicated ruffian, with a club 
in one hand and a torch in the other ; 
but Mr. Collins was quite well dressed 
before his coat was shrunk with salt wa- 
ter, and he is really polite and enter- 
taining, and certainly not drunk. He 
said, though, that I must consider the 
circumstances in which he is placed, — 
on an island where prohibition seems to 
be strictly enforced. But I do not be- 
lieve that he was ever intoxicated, do 
you ?” 

I replied that I certainly hoped not. 

“What became of the man who 
brought me ashore ?” asked Ione, after 
a slight pause. 

I told her he was on the peak. 

“ Do youthink my father is safe?”’ she 
asked, with some alarm, unconsciously 
drawing nearer to me. 

“Perfectly safe, I think. You seem 
to fear Mr. Sevruga.” 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” she asked, 
her eyes opening wide. 

“Ono. I know but little about him. 
Why do you ask?” 
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“T think he knew that the steamer 
was going to blow up,” she whispered. 
“He terrified me nearly to death when 
he seized me and carried me out of the 
cabin ; and as he hurried along the deck 
he kept telling me to cover my ears with 
my hands, and not to be frightened. I 
thought he was going to throw me over- 
board.” 

My grave suspicions of Ivan Sevruga 
began to revive. 

“Mr. Monk,” said Ione, “I feel as if 
the dinner bell ought to ring. Let us 
go down to the beach, and see if we can 
find some lobster salad or something.” 

“Tam afraid that limpets and mus- 
sels will be the extent of the menu, un- 
less we can get into the good graces of 
some of the local sea-nymphs, and induce 
them to bring us some deep-sea delica- 
cies, or eventhat bag of hard bread that 
was in the boat.” 

“That reminds me of Mr. Collins’s 
ridiculous slang. He said that the purser 
was out on the rocks trying to ‘make a 
mash’ on a mermaid. I detest that 
expression. O, Mr. Monk, have you a 
fishing line ?” 

I was obliged to regret that, as I had 
not anticipated a Spartan picnic on a 
desert island, my fishing tackle was 
safely stowed away at home. However, 
we went down to the beach, and poked 
about among the briny sea products. 

In a few moments we saw Sevruga 
approaching along the shore. Ione was 
much alarmed, and begged me to stay 
close beside her. 

“He will not harm you,” I said. “He 
is an unhappy man, and you remind him 
of some one whom he loved dearly, and 
who is now dead. 

“Ts that so,” she said softly, and looked 
at him with pitying interest. Sevruga 
came up and offered us some curious 
berries, which grew on a low, thick- 
leaved plant in the sand, and which he 
called ¢entta berries; but we were not 
yet hungry enough to like them. The 
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, 
tide was going out, and Sevruga said to 
Ione: 

“ Mademoiselle, wherever we go in the 
world, Nature provides us food.”” And 
after calling our attention to little inden- 
tations in the sand near the edge of the 
water, which looked as if the tip of a 
finger had been lightly pressed upon it, 
he took a short, sharp stick and. dug up 
eight or ten large clams at a depth of 
about six inches. 

Ione suddenly became quite gracious 
to him, and took great delight in unearth- 
ing the big bivalves ; she seemed to have 
lost her fear. 

Mr. Gurrell raised his signal, and laid 
a heap of brush on the peak ready to 
set on fire when a vessel appeared. 
When he and the rest returned, we 
erected some primitive shelters of drift- 
wood and willow boughs around the fire, 
and dined on clams and mussels baked 
in the coals. The sailors remained at 
their own camp-fire, and their employer 
seemed to ignore their presence. Sev- 
ruga and Collins became rivals in enter- 
taining Ione, — each in his own peculiar 
way, — while Gurrell watched them both 
with suspicious eyes. During the night 
we took turns standing guard. 

We remained on the island five days, 
during which time Sevruga read his 
book, the sailors kept watch from the 
peak and held mysterious conferences, 
the second officer, the purser, and Mr. 
Gurrell planned a raft, with a sail of 
woven willow bark, I studied the geologi- 
cal formation of the island, and Collins 
made love to Ione, —to her father’s in- 
tense indignation. We all became dis- 
mally weary of baked clams and mussels. 

One morning about ten o’clock a sailor 
came running from the peak shouting 
“Sail ho!” It was like an electric 
shock. Sevruga and Gurrell each caught 
up fire on pieces of driftwood, and flew 
up the hillasif running a foot-race. The 
rest followed in a body, and Ione called 
out to me to help her up the hill. 

When we reached the summit a tall 
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column of smoke was ascending. Away 
to the northwest was the vessel, her sails 
shining in the sun. She seemed to be 
keeping steadily on her course. We 
brought up armfuls of green brush to 
make a dense smoke, and swung our 
coats in the air, but in half an hour it 
became plain that the ship was fast leav- 
ing the island astern. 

We were in despair. Sevruga had 
been one of the most active in signaling, 
but now he stood in gloomy apathy 
watching the receding vessel. Ione be- 
gan to cry silently, and hid her face on 
her father’s arm. The Russian looked 
at her sadly. Suddenly he said vehe- 
mently : 

“All go back to camp. 
’nother way to call the ship.” 
Gurrell looked at him suspiciously. 

“ No time to lose,” said Sevruga. “Go 
down, and come not back till you hear 
f’om me.” 

He seemed so earnest that we went 
down to the camp, leaving him standing 
statue-like on the pinnacle, his satchel 
over his shoulder, — a weird figure. We 
halted on the shore and looked back 
toward the peak. Sevruga had disap- 
peared, but the fire still sent up its tall 
column of smoke. 

Suddenly the bald pinnacle reared 
itself into the air, and immediately the 
sound of a terrific explosion burst upon 
us. A cloud of rocks and earth rose on 
high, and descended like a gigantic hail- 
storm. Some of the fragments fell near 
us and even endangered us. Sevruga 
had made his signal ! 

Presently I saw something fluttering 
and circling toward the earth. It fell 
on the beach, and I ran to pick it up. It 
was a fragment of a book rudely printed 
in the Russian language. Not being 
acquainted with that tongue, I could not 
discover the character of the work, but 
I knew that it was the book that I had 
seen Sevruga perusing so often. Where 
was the Russian? 

Gurrell was already half way up the 
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hill with material for another fire, and 
by the time we had another signal smoke 
ascending we perceived that the vessel 
had changed her course and was stand- 
ing in toward the island. The explosion 
had been heard by those on board. 

In the place of the rocky pinnacle of 
the hill was a large crater made by the 
explosion. The little black satchel of 
the Russian must have contained an 
explosive of prodigious power. 

We called Sevruga and searched for 
him, but we never saw him again. That 
night the boats of the whaling bark 
Mystic took us from the island, and 
a day or two afterwards we were trans- 
ferred to an Australian steamer, which 
brought us to San Francisco, where we 
learned that the other boats of the Santa 
Inez had been rescued. 

I have sometimes fancied that Ivan 
Sevruga is yet alive. Knowing, perhaps, 
that he was suspected of blowing up the 
steamer, he preferred to remain on the 
island, trusting to fortune to send an- 


SHALL UNIVERSITY CULTURE 


THE University Extension system has 
become an established part of British 


education. I will describe its leading 
features in a few words. The movement 
originated in the perception that higher 
culture is confined to too few people. 
All people cannot go to the university, 
the university musttherefore be brought 
to the people. University extension con- 
sists of a series of lectures on special 
subjects given by specialists in places 
accessible to the public. The universi- 
ties and towns have co-operated in the 
project. “The university undertakes 
the educational organization ; the town, 
the funds and local management: the 
whole constituting a network of local 
branches, working independently, in as- 
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other ship to his rescue. In that case 
he would be very willing to have us 
believe that he perished by the explo- 
sion. Yet his beloved book that he 
always carried with him and studied so 
intently came fluttering down out of mid- 
air blown to fragments. 

I submitted the fragments to a Rus- 
sian gentleman of my acquaintance, and 
was surprised on learning that the book 
was a translation of the very work on 
high explosives that I was about to re- 
view when I took passage on the Santa 
Inez. Wherefore was the translation so 
rudely and quickly printed? Was Sev- 
ruga the translator? Who was. Ivan 
Sevruga? I read some timeago of adan- 
gerous escaped lunatic, a Frenchman, 
who believed himself a persecuted Rus- 
sian .prince, and whose eccentricities 
took the direction of dynamite. Is it 
possible that Sevruga was he, or was 
the strange passenger really a shattered 
wreck flung out from the dread whirl- 


poo] of Russia? . 
C. £. B. 


BE MORE WIDELY DIFFUSED? 
sociation with the universities as a com- 
mon center.” ! Two, classes of persons 
are reached, those who merely attend 
the lectures, called the “audiences,” 
and a sprinkling of students who do 
additional work. “For such audiences 
and students the movement provides 
courses of lectures, accompanied with 
classes, weekly exercises, and examina- 
tions for certificates.” 

Each course upon a single subject con- 
sists of twelve lectures, one being given 
each. week. A syllabus containing the 
substance of the course is printed in 
pamphlet form and distributed at the 


1 The following quotations are mainly from Mr. Rich- 
ard G. Moulton’s pamphlet, ‘‘ The University Extension 
Movement.” 
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opening lecture. It contains, beside an 
outline of the lecturer’s thought, refer- 
ences to books and paragraphs relating 
to the subject and arranged under appro- 
priate topics. The syllabus also con- 
tains an exercise for each work, and this 
the student is expected to write at 
home and present to the lecturer for 
inspection. A class immediately fol- 
lows or precedes each lecture, and in it 
the subject matter of the previous lec- 
ture is discussed. Those who have pre- 
pared their weekly exercises to the satis- 
faction of the lecturer are given a final 
examination, not however by the lecturer, 
but by an appointee of the university. 
To those who pass certificates are grant- 
ed for each twelve weeks’ course. 

An important phase of the extension 
movement is the connection of its stu- 
dents with the university. By combin- 
ing single courses an extended plan of 
study covering three years is formed, 
and those who successfully complete this 
work “ receive the title of ‘Students Af- 
filiated to the University,’ and have the 
right at any subsequent time to proceed 
to the university, and obtain its degrees 
with two years’ residence in place of 
three.” 

Affiliated students are required to 
complete a special series of courses, a 
general series, and to pass an elementary 
examination. The special series is com- 
posed of six single courses of lectures, 
the general series of two single courses 
belonging to a different group from that 
of the special series, and the elementary 
examination comprises Latin and one 
foreign language, Euclid, books I-III, 
and algebra to quadratics, unless the 
student can show in some other way 
that this preliminary education has been 
obtained. 

The organization on the side of the 
towns to meet the expenses of the lec- 
tures is varied. The funds may be sup- 
plied by endowment, by a society with 
definite subscriptions, by the sale of 
membership tickets, or by a combination 
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of these methods. The lecturer’s fee 
for a single course is usually forty-five 
pounds, and if each lecture is repeated 
the same week at some other extension 
center the fee is increased by one-half. 
There are.two sessions in the year. 

Mr. Moulton says that “where com- 
parison has been possible with work 
done in the universities themselves, the 
general advantage of such comparison 
has been with the extension students.” 
He also cites from the reports of various 
persons connected with the movement, 
to show that the new method has ob- 
tained a fair footing with the artisan 
class. On the other hand, one of the 
leaders of the movement declares that 
so far as this portion of the community 
is concerned the effort is a failure. 

The first class to reach in America 
are the well-to-do, or those of some lei- 
sure. Some of our present richest peo- 
ple had few opportunities of education 
whenthey were young. Thereareagreat 
number now growing up who cannot 
very well sequester themselves at a pre- 
paratoryschooland college forsixor eight 
years. Ifaman is going to make atrium- 
phant competitor in these individualis- 
tic days he must begin to work upon his 
armor soon after he leaves the nursery. 
He must go through a severe training, 
lasting many years. But at the same 
time, society, while opening its doors to 
the mere rich man, and being amazingly 
considerate of him in public, and anxious 
to have its name associated with his or 
his wife’s, is not all admiration of him 
when he is away; and worthy as he is, 
he cannot but think on blue days 
that some of the general love for him is 
feigned, and dependent on cumbersome 
external things, not himself. So, if he 
could combine the right quality of cul- 
ture and education with his parlor and 
parks, he feels that he would be able to 
command the respect due his intrinsic 
merits. He realizes that if he went 
through college he might get too much 
culture, and have his mind taken off the 
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central good of life, for the getting of 
actual culture and the getting of millions 
seemincompatible. Buta certainamount 
of culture he must have, and his sons 
must have a certain amount of it, just 
enough to make them at ease at a din- 
ner party of professors, though not so 
much as to obstruct the money making 
and money keeping proficiency. 

There ought therefore in this country 
to be no difficulty in getting the univer- 
sity extension system heavily endowed, 
since it offers learning and cultivation to 
a class so much in need of them, and so 
amply able to pay. 

Then there is the large class of the 
comparatively well off, who never expect 
to be rich but whose love for information 
is genuine. They cannot send their sons 
or daughters to college, without that op- 
pressive economy described by Balzac in 
the family of Eugéne Rastignac. In 
rather the majority of middle-class fam- 
ilies even this deprivation would not pay 
the bills. Besides, after going through 
college a son of such a family would be 
ashamed —and all his friends would be 
ashamed for him—to take a clerkship for 
ten dollars a week or a factory position 
at one dollar and fifty cents a day, al- 
though possibly by the time of his grad- 
uation the family exchequer would be so 
drained that the customary legal or med- 
ical course would be impracticable. 
Therefore, since the college man is from 
the nature of things so raised above every 
common vocation, it must be a real ques- 
tion of every middle-class family whether 
their exceptional child can be spared 
from the humble bread-winning ranks to 
those of painful and unremunerative cul- 
ture. 

It seems as if university extension 
had been particularly devised for this 
class by a special act of creative kindness. 
Of those who have merely taken a few 
extension courses, the public will be gen- 
erous enough not to require brilliant 
public careers. They may keep their ten 
dollar positions without humiliation, but 
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they will know more about many inex- 
pensive refinements and pleasures, and 
will care less about playhouses and se- 
cret societies and torchlight proces- 
sions. Adventitious things will then 
lose some of their false glamor, and dis- 
content must wane before the perception 
that riches are the forces and ‘capacities 
of the individual. 

But we cannot be content in this coun- 
try unless the artisan classes are also 
reached. Let us see how this can be 
done. No very large number of the 
workingmen and women are to be 
reached by merely planting lecture halls 
in various parts of a city, and extending 
a general invitation to the people to come 
up and be educated. They are tired and 
indifferent, and want amusement at the 
end of their monotonous, exhausting ten 
hours. Moreover, they seem in a certain 
manner incredulous of the value to them 
of nice attempts at their cultivation, be- 
cause all their surroundings are inimical 
to aspirations after culture. 

To win this class the unit of culture 
should be houses instead of halls. Un- 
der the breath it is sometimes admitted, 
that refined people do not like lectures 
very well, and we lately heard of a con- 
gregation that voted to limit the sermon 
to ten minutes; but here are people — 
the laboring people, I mean — who by 
universal consent have no refinements 
whatever, except refinements of vice, as 
temperance women have often led me to 
infer, and yet we cannot understand why 
they do not flock gratefully to halls the 
moment we open the doors and put upa 
lecture sign. But if in higher circles 
music precedes and a banquet follows a 
few remarks to make them palatable, we 
ought to remember that though we are 
now of substantially different mould from 
the masses, and our blood has gone 
through long ages of straining and puri- 
fication denied them by Providence and 
the nature of things, we arose somewhere 
in far anterior times from the same pro- 
genitor, and bear in our constitution 
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traces of similarity to them. And it is 
conceivable that this law of recreation 
is still common to both branches of the 
original human trunk, and if so, when we 
go among the ordinary people on our 
noble mission of mercy and uplifting, 
pleasure should precede and be ever the 
companion of set and solid instruction. 

An adequate clubhouse would contain, 
besides a great variety of other things, 
a hall for lectures, concerts, and other 
entertainments, rooms for club meetings 
of adults and young people, a library and 
reading room, a gymnasium and bath 
room, apartments for those conducting 
the work, a dining room and culinary 
department ; but nothing should be ade- 
quate at first, and a hall with a picture 
and piano in it would bea brilliant enough 
beginning. 

The clubhouse must be the center of 
communal life for the district in which 
it lies. This is.a very simple way of 
making a neighborhood whose sights 
and sounds are so oppressive that just 
to visit it shortens life a few minutes a 
place to which all sorts of people come in 
their carriages to be diverted, instructed, 
or inspired to start a clubhouse of their 
own. It can transform the most unin- 
teresting and iniquitous spot of the mod- 
ern city into a social experiment of high- 
er value and attractiveness than is be- 
ing tried where money flows in rivulets. 
The well-to-do have no such center for 
common life, and they too greatly suf- 
fer from its absence. The fashionable 
club approaches the conception; only 
the several who lay some claims to fash- 
ion but cannot pay the fees feel so left 
out ; and the church, when opened at 
all hours of all days, and supplied with 
parlors and periodicals and books, as 
some writer has suggested, will come 
even nearer to it, because a less number 
will be left out. I suggest to this ad- 
vocate of church expansion that he also 
plead for achurch gymnasium, since one 
of the best prayers and most speedily 
answered a man or woman can offer is 


. 
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a half hour on the rowing machine. My 
own fancy leads me to believe that the 
modern library will have its parlors and 
gymnasiums, and perhaps become more 
the nucleus of organic community life 
than anything else. I am sure the up- 
per people yearn after these experiments 
in the slums, partly because they feel 
how little they themselves as yet have 
learned about the conservation of social 
energy, and because they mean to profit 
by the. new discoveries. 

Some college men have believed that 
they were more trained by the influences 
of their secret societies than by the col- 
lege itself. It would be an education to 
frequent one of theseclubhouses. Those 
who came would find various proficien- 
cies not possessed by them within their 
reach, and would want them. The ex- 
tent to which such houses would open a 
new world to the tenement population 
cannot be understood without some ac- 
quaintance with tenement-house life. 

By this time the people are ready for 
extension lectures. We need not doubt 
that they would be acceptable to many 
under these new conditions, and that 
they would soon perceptibly raise the 
character of a wide circle not directly 
reached by them. . 

We may be assured that this way of 
propagating culture is best, from a study 
of the late manner of treating lunatics. 
Formerly insane persons were chained 
in dungeons, but now it is the custom — 
except in Chicago — to see that sunlight 
enters their rooms, to supply them with 
invigorating diet, to put them at easy 
labor in the open air. Inmates of insane 
hospitals live beyond comparison more 
hygienically than inmates of city tene- 
ment districts, and the former often 
recover. So the day has come when 
social maladies, both of mind and body, 
should be treated with sunlight and pure 
air, and a generous diet, and music. A 
weekly excursion te the country would 
probably improve the morals of the peo- 
ple of the slums more than a weekly lec- 
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ture, but if the outing were preparatory 
to the lecture the latter would attain its 
maximum of effectiveness. Just as at- 
tempts to reason nerveus patients into 
health have given place to direct phys- 
ical treatment and hygiene, in whatever 
is undertaken for the artisan he should 
first be given the opportunity 


To mix his blood with sunshine, and to take 
The wind into his pulses. 


Hence the perennial importance of pleas- 
ure in the schedule of education. 
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A lady who has been active in work 
for the young people of lower New York 
writes: “The dancing evenings are not 
only pleasant to me for the sake of the 
enjoyment of the boys and girls, but in 
thinking over the Guild work in relation 
to the two clubs [the one for boys and 
the other for girls], it seems to me that 
these evenings of all others have had the 
most satisfactory and refining influence.” 
The other evenings referred to aim at 
more direct instruction. Thus we shall 
overcome the difficulties of reaching the 
artisan class with university extension, 

Morrison J. Swift. 


THE TOUCH OF FATE. 


As Esther stood before the gate 
Where sat the king in royal state, 


Knowing that 


should she vainly sue 


Her doom was death, yet tho’ she knew 
Content the issue to await: 


So stand I here to test my fate, 
I, threatened with a loss as great, 


Not death, but life apart from you.— 
As Esther stood. 


But Esther, love, was bidden straight 
To enter, by her royal mate, 
And won because her heart was true, 
So shall not I, dear heart, stand too, 
Crowned with success, erect, elate, 
As Esther stood ? 


Chas. S. Greene. 
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Jack RoseE.yn’s invitation for the 
autumn shooting had been accepted with 
a shade of reluctance. The invitation 
was cordial,—the supplement to the in- 
vitation alarming to a man iess fond of 
the sport than of the stir of city life. 

“Roselyn Lodge is famous for its 
game and its solitude. The partridge 
shooting is unequaled, —Shalto never 
misses it,”” he had said with a frankness 
altogether apologetic. 

My appreciation of game rated as 
moderate ; my detestation of solitude as 
unlimited ; moreover, at the last mo- 
ment Shalto, the Northern-bred Rose- 
lyn, declined to accompany me. And 
yet, in defiance of these subtle protests, 
Jack prevailed. Although just arrived, 
I was none the less actually domiciled 
at Roselyn Lodge, down in the remotest 
region of old Virginia. 

Lighting a cigar, I sat down to await 
Jack, who became visible ten minutes 
later, crossing the fields. Half a dozen 
men armed with fowling pieces, bur- 
dened with plethoric game bags, and 
followed by as many dogs, attested the 
verity of Jack’s assertion in reference 
to the game. I owned that it might 
be equally true regarding the solitude. 
The reflection was slightly perturbing. 

Jack dispelled it when he bustled in, 
calling for lights and ringing for hot 
water in a cheery, boisterous fashion, 
pleasant as it was inspiriting. 

“Tom, my boy, dress as fast as you 
can, —we are late. Hallo there, Gabe, 
you scoundrel, see that Mr. Bellamy has 
everything he wants,” hospitably insist- 
ed Jack. “ My mother is punctual as the 
clock itself, — dinner at seven while the 
gunning lasts, and—well, the fellows 
are hungry.” 

“ Who are the fellows ?”’ 
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“Bernard, and Tallent, and fellows 
that you know, — don’t stop, Tom ; Pa- 
tience is already in the drawing room.” 

“ Patience!” 

“O, Patience is my cousin ; you don't 
know her, — she has never been off the 
place. Twenty minutes of seven, Tom,” 
and Jack rushed away as noisily as he 
came in. 

Before dinner was half over I discov- 
ered that Mrs. Roselyn singled me out 
by a delicately implied preference, which 
would have been supremely charming in 
beautiful Patience. I found it delight- 
fully beguiling in my diplomatic hostess. 
We established a confidential footing at 
once. With no trouble to myself, I evi- 
dently made a most favorable impres- 
sion. Naturally, when we returned to 
the drawing room I again seated myself 
near Mrs. Roselyn. 

“Take my advice and go to Patience. 
You won't affront me; besides, I can 
trust you,” she said, with a significant 
nod toward Patience. 

“T may be guilty of any folly,” I re- 
joined, observant that while Jack, in 
character of host stood aloft, he was at- 
tentive to every syllable uttered by his 
fair cousin. ‘What beautiful eyes your 
niece has.” 

“She is not my niece. She was not 
Colonel Roselyn’s niece. Patience is a 


-distant relative.” 


She worked away at her crewels a 
moment in silence. 

“ Do you know,” she began, in a half 
mysterious, half confidential tone, “that 
I am tempted to ask your advice, per- 
haps allow you to point out my error. 
An old woman, however, never precisely 
enjoys being convicted in a mistake. 
There are so few who could do that; 
but — you are one of them.” 
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“T fear your confidence is misplaced,” 
I interposed, conscious of the flattery. 

“My dear Mr. Bellamy, I know you 
better than you know yourself. Confi- 
dence in you is never misplaced. Jack 
thinks it, and I— agree with Jack.” 

“Jack is partial. We are such old 
friends.” 

“T confess that heis not only very partial 
to you himself, but he has predisposed 
me to the same weakness,” admitted Mrs. 
Roselyn with an affable smile. “Did 
you ever find Jack susceptible ?”’ 

“On the contrary, I found him imper- 
vious to the charms of the fair sex.” 

“ He wandered over: Europe with you 
for six years.” 

“ Nearly seven.” 

“ He returned six months ago.” 

“Ta 

“Tn the six years he never evinced an 
alarming preference for any woman. In 
the six months he has gone mad for love 
of Patience.” 

My unconcealed surprise was sufficient 
answer. She pursued the subject, as if 
it was one of mutual deprecation. 

“ You will still further share my solici- 
tude, Mr. Bellamy, when I tell you that 
Jack’s father had a morbid horror of a 
marriage between Jack and Patience, and 
an equal eagerness for her to marry 
Shalto. Colonel Roselyn was inflexible 
in his commands, and this one, I insist, 
must be obeyed.” 

She fixed a keen, anxious scrutiny upon 
my face. A suspicion dawned upon me 
that Mrs. Roselyn was talking with a 
purpose. 

“T am at a loss to conjecture Colonel 
Roselyn’s objection.” 

“T can’t explain it any more than you 
can,” she replied quickly. “I love the 
child as if she were my very own. The 
truth is, Mr. Bellamy, this terrible fear 
that Jack might marry Patience tortured 
Colonel Roselyn. It amounted to a 
mania. It preyed upon his mind. I im- 
bibe his intensified prejudice. I oppose 
it because he opposed it.” 

Vou. XIV.—4. 
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* Your opposition is merely in defer- 
ence to his wishes?” I interpolated, not 
willing to confess how befogged I was. 

“T share his wishes,’’ was her emphat- 
ic reply. “His will was law in this 
household. If the two were living I 
could not conjecture the result, for Jack 
is equally set upon having his own way. 
Mr. Bellamy, of all others your influence 
is paramount with Jack, — will you not 
persuade him to go abroad again ?”’ 

I began to see that unanimity of sen- 
timent and Jack’s friendship did not 
exhaust the possible explanations of Mrs. 
Roselyn’s extreme complaisance. 

“Ts it best?” 

She heard me impatiently. 

“ Yes, it is best, but you don’t believe it. 
Before Jack returned, Shalto came every 
autumn,— he came constantly. Shalto 
loves Patience, and Patience loved Shal- 
to until Jack appeared. You know their 
singular resemblance. They are almost 
identical. Jack is more resolute and 
more fascinating: Shalto, his cousin 
Shalto, a less determined, less charming 
Jack. The difference is subtle and per- 
ilous. We must crush this matter before 
it advances one step further.” 

She had at least given me the solution 
of Shalto’s enigmatical conduct. 

‘‘ Shalto has never spoken, — Jack is 
still free,” she went on rapidly, “I ask 
no promise of you. Sooner or later you 
will see as I do. No one else has such 
influence over Jack as you have; no 
other person, not even his mother, has 
so completely his confidence,— you know 
that.” ~ 

“ Perhaps you are right.” 

“Exactly. I am right, and be assured 
that before all is done you will wish you 
had thrown your influence against Jack 
in this matter. Go out now and smoke 
with that party in the chilly moonlight, 
or go to Patience. I can’t be selfish 
enough to detain you any longer beside 
a dull old woman.” 

Thus dismissed, I preferred the latter 
alternative. 
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Jack’s cousin was just inside the win- 
dow. Bernard and Tallent, and indeed 
most of the guests, stood outside, willing 
to forego Havanas for talk with Patience. 
Jack was at no pains to conceal the in- 
tense interest with which his thoughts 
centered upon that white-robed figure 
and sweet face. Jack vindicated the rule 
of his family. He held to his purpose, 
and that purpose shaped itself to the 
most casual observer. 

Good nights were said reluctantly, but 
Mrs. Roselyn spurned a deviation from 
her own decrees, and the clock had 
chimed eleven. 

Perhaps after the liquid tones of Pa- 
tience’s voice, our own became discord- 
ant. At all events we soon dropped off to 
our respective quarters. Doffing none of 
my evening costume, I sought solace in 
another cigar. “ After all,” I reflected, 
“ Jack is born toluck. He has this great 
estate — he is to have this lovely girl to 
wife. True, the one is famed for its sol- 


itude, and the other is tacitly forbidden.” 


This little twinge of envy had faded into 
a thin film of smoke, when Jack uncere- 
moniously threw open the door. 

“ Tom, old fellow, give mea cigar. I 
I have something to say’before I turn in. 
Well, Tom, I am determined to marry 
my cousin Patience.” 

He paused almost awkwardly, and 
waited for my reply. 

“You are so confoundedly fortunate, 
Jack. She is the loveliest woman I ever 
met. Your mother has explained the 
situation, — is it all settled?” 

“Yes, Iam fortunate,’ —the response, 
syllabled slowly, suggested uncertainty 
“ but it is not settled definitely. To be 
candid, I have waited for your advice 
before speaking, although Patience is 
aware of and returns my affection.” 

“ That is self-evident.” 

“Very good. Now, Tom, knowing 
the circumstances as you do, from an 
adverse standpoint, do you say that any 
reasonable obstacle bars this marriage?” 

“T see none whatever — ” 
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“One moment, Tom. It is not too 
late to wrench myself free by going 
abroad again for years. I am not pledged. 
I have not spoken.” 

“T understand that, but I see no —” 

“Wait!” again interrupted Jack, the 
intentness of his gaze intensified by a 
solicitude altogether new in him. “ The 
happiness of another is in question. I 
wish to do what is right. You are my 
friend, — you are a clear minded, disin- 
terested third party, possessed of all the 
facts. I don’t deny that your opinion 
will weigh heavily with me. I am safe 
to get anhonest one. Now I ask if you 
see any reason why I should not marry 
Patience ?”’ 

“Is your father’s objection the only 
one ?” I inquired. 

“ The only one,— on my honor, Tom.” 

“Then I call it an absurd whim —”’ 

“ Absurd!” broke in Jack — “I call it 
brutal, — don’t advise me to regard it.” 

He made the request in the tone of 
one not sure of my acquiescence. Some 
taint of the father’s prejudice marred the 
son’s satisfaction. 

Possibly fatigue began to overpower 
my faculties, for the heartfelt encour- 
agement on my tongue’s end seemed 
withheld of utterance. A sense of ap- 
palling responsibility possessed me, —a 
feeling that my influence must not pro- 
mote this marriage. Arousing myself 
from this undefinable sensation by an 
effort of will, I answered decidedly : 

“TI say that such a prejudice is a phase 
of insanity, pernicious and mischievous 
in its effects. Marry the woman of your 
ehoice, Jack. Why should a mere fos- 
silized folly —one may call it —interfere 
with your life? Marry your cousin Pa- 
tience in spite of the fates themselves. 
You will be the envy of the fellows.” 

Jack brightened perceptibly. 

“Thanks, old fellow. Your advice 
banished the last misgiving. I am safe 
now to marry Patience, unless she her- 
self says menay. I wish mother did not 
share that miserable antipathy of my 
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father’s. You have had the deciding 
voice, Tom. I shall marry Patience 
now. Good night.” 

Jack rose, tossed away the cigar, 
stretched his fine limbs, and strode off 
to his own room. 

Closing,the windows, I made haste to 
bed. Sleep stole upon me swiftly. The 
slumbrous calm of the locality conduced 
to luxurious rest. Whether an hour or 
a minute had passed I could not conjec- 
ture, when a familiar voice seemed to 
call me. 

Starting up nervously, I peered around 
the chamber. Outside gleamed a cold, 
bright moonlight. Inside hovered an 
opaque gloom. Towering trees reared 
their majestic crests above the mansion. 
Shafts of moonlight crept down between 
the giant trunks. Not a leaf quivered. 
Not a sign of human life broke the si- 
lence. There was an incessant wash, 
wash, of the river, a mysterious whirr 
of the pines, as their needles stealthily 
descended to the ground below. A flock 
of snipe wailed across the meadows to 
the gleaming stretches of the river. The 
hush appeared deathlike to an ear at- 
tuned to the sounds of a great city. 

“No one astir,” I muttered, sleepily 
sinking back on my pillows, while my 
glance shifted drowsily from the north 
windows, with their sculptured outlook, 
to a large west window. 

Thoroughly awakened, I sat bolt up- 
right and stared steadily. The figure of 
a man defined itself outside the window, 
in the cloudless moonlight. His hands 
moved over the panes as if in stealthy 
search of some means of entrance. 

“Who are you?” I demanded in 
threatening tones. 

The hands never paused. I rubbed 
my eyes and stared again. Something 
in the strength and power of the large 
frame resembled Jack. The face was 
scowling, —a clear-cut face, malign, des- 
perate, and handsome withal. 

“Confound your insolence: what do 
you want ?” I shouted. 
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My voice echoed in the great, vault- 
like room. I dreaded that the house- 
hold might be disturbed. My fears were 
apparently groundless. Neither the 
family nor the intruder paid the smallest 
heed to the shout. 

“Who are you?” I yelled again. 

No one answered. The man persist- 
ed in his attempts to enter the window. 
I had time to note the distinctive pecu- 
liarity of his attire, —a pale blue shirt 
front and diamond studs, —also that the 
lithe, wiry fingers were very white. 
That I was awake seemed a matter of 
supreme indifference. My savagely 
spoken alarms failed of intimidation. 

Without more ado I sprang from the 
bed and ran to the window. The man 
had disappeared. I flung it open and 
looked out. He had vanished. A 
smooth-shaven, grassy lawn sloped away 
from the house on that side, altogether 
unshaded by trees. The windows were 
in the second story, fully thirty-five 
feet above the ground. I scanned the 
tenantless lawn, gazed into the remote 
shrubbery, calculated the distance from 
window to ground, and uttered a sin- 
gle sentence, more epigrammatic than 
moral. 

Never in all my life had event or even 
accident confounded me so completely. 
Mistake or delusion was a sheer impos- 
sibility. For some seconds the man had 
been clearly before me. I ran over the 
details of his appearance in an audible 
tone,— the evil, wrathful face, strangely 
familiar ; the wiry, white fingers, capa- 
ble of a clutch of steel; the azure shirt 
and diamond studs. 

I shut the window, taking care to 
press down the springs above it ; then, 
somewhat chilled and wholly vexed, re- 
turned to bed. Drawing the coverlets 
over me I might have fallen asleep, had 
not the door opened and Jack appeared. 

“Tom, old fellow, what’s the row? 
Are you ill, that you are banging and 
slamming the window at this hour of the 
night ? What has come to you, old boy ?” 
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“What has come to me,” I growled, 
“T don’t know what has come to me, but 
when your thieves are nothing short of 
acrobats and magicians, a man may be 
pardoned some noise.” 

“My dear fellow, you have been smok- 
ing too much. My windows are next 
yours. I have not been to bed — in fact, 
never more wakeful. Besides, there are 
neither theives nor tramps within a hun- 
dred miles of you. Forget your city 
precautions and go to sleep,” Jack re- 
sponded in the most skeptical of voices. 
“It’s the tobacco, Tom. Good night.” 

He laughed again, and closed the 
door in his usual loud, impetuous way. 

We breakfasted early, and tooled over 
the road behind four shining bays at a 
breakneck speed. We were going to 
the yearly meet on the Bradish place, 
ten miles away. A dewy aroma of pines 
and wracks of gray cool mists still hung 
upon the matutinal atmosphere. Jack 
held the ribbons, and gave perhaps unus- 
ual attention to the team, for he was 
rather thoughtful, until the excitement 
of the chase effaced other matters. 

“T am glad that you appreciate the 
sport, Mr. Bellamy,” remarked Major 
Bradish, when, toward sunset, we hap- 
pened near each other. “Our annual 
meet always reminds meot my old friend, 
Colonel Roselyn. Year after year he 
came out with the hounds. Jack is very 
like his father, —saving the sky blue 
shirts and diamond studs,” added the 
Major laughing softly. “The, Colonel 
made a specialty of pale blue shirts.” 

“Confoundedly queer specialty!” I 
exclaimed, recalling the distinctive pe- 
culiarity of my nocturnal visitant. 

“Never wore a shirt of any other col- 
or,” asseverated Major Bradish. “He 
was a determined old man. I never 
knew him to relinquish anything he 
meant to accomplish ; a splendid fellow, 
but a bit too determined. Here comes 
Jack — eh —there are the hounds.” 

In a moment he had spurred his horse 
and was after them. 
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“Halt, Tom!” called Jack. “They 
are sure to double at that hill, — wait 
here.” 

I took his advice and checked my 
horse, while the baying pack receded 
swiftly in the distance. We were in a 
ravine in heavy timber, too dense for 
undergrowth. The setting sun glim- 
mered through crest and bole of the an- 
cient trees. A shadowy gloom thickened 
beneath and crept slowly upward. 

“TIT know this spot of old,” Jack 
remarked, as he removed his hat and 
allowed the breeze to blow on his dark 
brown head. “Father always halted 
here when the hounds ran this way. He 
used to take his stand over at that red 
oak-—-God! Who is that ?” 

We had turned simultaneously. Each 
followed with his gaze Jack’s index fin- 
ger—neither saw the red oak. In the 
unlit expanse stood the selfsame figure 
of the man I had seen at my chamber 
window, —the identical pale blue shirt 
and diamond studs; the unchangeable 
rage and grief depicting itself on the 
grim features. He glared at Jack in sav- 
age fury,—a desperate, voiceless passion, 
held by some invisible power from venting 
its seething fire upon him. In petrified 
amazement we both encountered those 


furious eyes. 


“Father !” 

Jack’s voice was high and shrill. It 
seemed ages, and yet before he had sy]l- 
labled the one word, “ Father,” the de- 
lusion, or whatever it might be, was 
simply — not there. 

Whether presence or spirit, real or 
impalpable, the desperate, Satanic men- 
ace in every lineament sent a shiver 
through my whole being. Jack straight- 
ened himself in the saddle. Just then 
his face was as stern and defiant as that 
of the invincible old Colonel might ever 
have been. 

“Tt is the man I saw at my window 
last night, Jack,” I said, conscious of a 
certain relief that hound and hunter 
were running straight down upon us. 
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“If ever I beheld my father — infuri- 
ated as he sometimes became — he was 
there, under that red oak: but I'll marry 
Patience,” Jack said in reckless resolve. 

“ We must stop smoking, — that’s it,” 
I replied, a shame-faced conviction upon 
me that we were both absurd. 

“ Tom,— don’t mention this to mother 
and Patience. They might imagine that 
—that—” Jack actually hesitated — 
“his opposition to our attachment —had 
— well— confound it, Tom,— women are 
full of fancies, and we expect anything 
of father.” ‘ 

Plainly a vivid recollection of the tena- 
cious will and hostile fiat of his father 
tinged Jack’s view of the case. The 
hack of an everyday, prosaic world, I 
accredited some mental excitement or 
undue disturbance of the nervous sys- 
tem with the strange effect. Neverthe- 
less, a painful sense of complicity in 
some crime oppressed me. Twenty 
times I asked myself of what I had been 
guilty, and mentally proved again and 
again that nothing criminal weighed 
upon my conscience. 

We had just time to dress for a very 
late dinner. A slender figure in white 
was descending the stairs as I came out 
of my room. It was Patience, looking 
more lovely than ever. 

“O, Mr. Bellamy, where is Jack ?” she 
asked. “I do so want him to fasten this 
bracelet, — he knows just how.” She 
held up a smooth white arm, and raised 
those magnificent eyes, without the 
least effort at coquetry. 

“ You arrogate undue sagacity to Jack. 
I am sure I can fasten it.” 

My reply was merely a ruse to detain 
her. She accepted my offer quite simply. 

“There now, did I not tell you that 
Jack was the only person who under- 
stood this fastening? He never fails 
me,” she cried out triumphant at finding 
her boast verified in my failure. 

“Then don’t you fail him,” was my 
careless reply. “ Women always do when 

a man stakes everything upon them.” 
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“Do they?” she questioned in naive 
surprise. “But not when they really 
care?” 

“ All the difference lies there.” 

“T am promised to Jack, and I will 
keep the promise,” she went on with a 
soft, unembarrassed candor charmingly 
quaint and sweet. “I’ll go into the 
library,— he sometimes waits there fora 
little quiet word before dinner.” 

Patience gathered up her skirt. An 
expectant light beamed in the fine eyes, 
her face glowed with color, she moved 
past me so gracefully that I stood watch- 
ing her flit down tothe library. Then I 
hurried to the drawing room across where 
I found not only Mrs. Roselyn but Jack. 

Two minutes later the door opened, 
and Patience stood on the threshold. 
An ashen pallor overspread her face, — 
a wild affright glared in her eyes. She 
shivered violently, and appeared help- 
lessly unable to answer the alarmed in- 
quiries of Jack and his mother. 

Mrs. Roselyn at once ordered a glass 
of wine. “What ails you, Patience?” 
she insisted, but the girl would only cry 
out in short, nervous sobs, and bury her 
face on her aunt’s shoulder. 

“What is it, my darling ? Tell me for 
God’s sake,” implored Jack. 

She strove to speak, but always ended 
in ague-like shudderings. 

“ Drink this wine instantly, Patience. 
I say you shall.” 

Mrs. Roselyn spoke peremptorily, and 
holding the glass to her pale lips, almost 
forced the frightened girl to swallow the 
contents, 

“ Now I insist upon knowing what has 
happened.” 

The positive command was not to be 
disregarded. 

“Don’t cry out again. You are fool- 
ishly alarmed. Answer me at once.” 

This assumed severity had the effect 
the wise woman intended, —a diversion 
of mind. 

“Tell us what has happened, — my 
darling,—” 
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“QO, Jack, — no, no, — not that, — you 
must not call me that,” she gasped, 
breaking into passionate sobs. 

We glanced at each other without a 
word. 

“What is the matter with you?” 
sharply demanded the elder lady. 

“T—]J—]—don’t know, —in the li- 
brary,” she tried to say, “I can’t tell 
—what — what frightened me, — O aunt, 
— O Jack,— you must go,— it is wrong.” 

Mrs. Roselyn’s countenance became 
curiously inscrutable. 

“Come, come, child! They must have 
a better light in the library. You shall 
take a brandy and soda, —it’s the very 
best thing for nervousness,” and the 
mistress of the house; quick and deci- 
sive in manner and movement, abruptly 
hurried Patience away to the dining 
room. When they returned the guests 
had assembled, and the hands of the 
clock pointed to one minute of seven. 

“Come, Mr. Bellamy, you may go in 
to dinner with me,” my hostess said, 
adding in a lower tone, “and you may 
sift the mystery of Patience’s fright in 
the library.” 

“T confess an utter lack of explana- 
tion,” was my reply. 

“Tf you knew these Roselyns, noth- 
ing would surprise you that they might 
do. They never give up,” she retorted 
irrelevantly. 

“Then you think some painful fancy of 
her uncle’s disapprobation ’’—I began— 

“Ah, Mr. Bellamy, I don’t know what 
to think. In life my husband was capa- 
ble of anything to carry his point. It is 
beyond your influence now, but for the 
sake of my poor little gentle Patience, I 
wish Jack had left her to the second rate 
charm of Shalto.” 

That night we took counsel with Mrs. 
Roselyn in the library. Patience had 
been banished early to her own room. 

“ Jack, what is wrong with Patience ?” 
demanded his mother. “She refuses to 
tell me. Was it your father?” 

“She asked the question as if it was 
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the most natural thing imaginable to be- 
hold the iron-willed old man again. The 
potent influence of his mailed presence 
seemed never to relax. 

“ Mother, your folly astonishes me !” 
impatiently exclaimed Jack. “Isupposed 
you of all others too sensible for such 
absurdity. Patience needs change ; say 
that she may marry me in a fortnight.” 

Mrs. Roselyn shook her head, in per- 
sistent adherence to a negative, upon 
which that and every argument was 
shattered. 

“No, —decidedly no, my boy. You 
and Mr. Bellamy may as well give over 
coaxing the old woman. I cannot for- 
bid your marriage. I will not aid nor 
consent to it. Your father left me in 
no doubt as to his mind on that point, 
and Jack,’”’—the imperative old lady ac- 
tually blushed, —“it may be folly, but I 
believe that your father will make good 
his resolve in life to prevent this mar- 
riage.” 

Having risen to the utterance of this 
strange conception, Jack’s mother sub- 
sided at once into self vindication. “His 
objection must be mine. I have none 
for myself. Of one thing I am certain, 
such an absorbing, haunting dread must 
have had some strong cause.” 

In bitter disappointment Jack bent 
down and kissed her, then walked away 
to the door. 

“ Understand me,” he said before clos- 
ing it, “if Patience consents, I will mar- 
ry her at once.” 

The next evening Jack stepped into 
my room on the way to his own. 

« We’ve talked it over, Tom, — it’s all 
right,” he announced in pardonable ex- 
citement. ‘Weare to be married in a 
fortnight. Patience has consented. I 
say, Tom, she is an angel.” 

Findiag no disposition on my part to 
dispute the assertion, Jack departed, 
whistling an aria and breaking into oc- 
casional loud notes ef song. We found 
Patience quite restored to her gentle 
vivacity and soft bloom. 
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“ Jack has told you, Mr. Bellamy,” she 
shyly said, when late in the evening we 
were a moment alone on the piazza. 
“You said I must not fail him. Do you 
think I am quite right now?” 

Her magnificent eyes were , never 
more pleading or wistful, — her sweet 
tones never more plaintive. Some in- 
tangible ‘obstacle rose like a filmy cur- 
tain between herself and her promised 
husband,—a nameless power, the subtle 
mastery of a will shorn of its humanity 
ten years agone. 

“T say you are entirely right,” I as- 
sured her. “If you love him, marry 
him ; there is no cause for delay or —” 

In spite of a tremendous effort I could 
not goon. She was resting her cheek 
against the trellis. Dark greenivy leaves 
clustered about her shapely head. One 
hand toyed restlessly with a loose ten- 
dril. Suddenly the beautiful eyes dis- 
tended in swift terror. The brightness 
blanched out of every lineament, — the 
smile was arrested as if she had turned 
to stone before it had time to leave her 
lips. She gasped, bent her head for- 
ward slightly, and again confronted that 
visible ideal or fancy recognized as the 
dead master of Roselyn Lodge. 

Just outside the trellis stood that ter- 
rible semblance of the old Colonel, — so 
close, so horribly close, that the writh- 
ing rage, the diabolical menace, was ap- 
palling. The flickering light seemed to 
emphasize every detail of his appear- 
ance. The baleful glitter of his eyes, 
the ferocity of his features, the ceru- 
lean shade of the shirt-front, the spar- 
kle of the diamond studs,—all forced 

themselves into peculiar distinctness. 
His scowling gaze shifted indescribably 
from the girl to myself. Again that sen- 
sation of conscious guilt possessed me. 
It was an instant of such peculiar fear 
as seldom falls to the experience of man. 

“Take me away,” faintly whispered 
Patience. 

Drawing her arm within mine I hur- 
ried through the hall to the stairway. 
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She stopped abruptly on the lower step. 
Drear misery in her countenance stirred 
the depths of my compassion. 

“ Uncle Roselyn never gave up,” she 
said under her breath. 

“ You must have change of scene,” I 
interrupted. 

“It won’t matter,” was the hopeless 
reply. “Ah, my poor Jack, —good night 
Mr. Bellamy.” She moved on a step, 
then turned back. “ Don’t you see?”’ 
she added, in the same suppressed, 
breathless voice. “It could not have 
been a mere whim. There was some 
dreadful mystery known only to uncle. 
I dare not defy him.” 

She left me with a growing belief that 
in the end that other Roselyn would 
triumph. Then I resolved to quit smok- 
ing, and thought of how the men at the 
club would laugh at what must be absurd 
imaginings. How I would laugh at my- 
self when I left these secluded, fanciful 
people, and returned to the scoffing, 
workaday world, and boon companions 
who accounted nothing real but dollars 
and cents. 

Before the chime of midnight broke 
in upon our table, a telegram reached 
the Lodge, summoning me back to New 
York. My father was dying. 

Jack gave a hasty order for the car- 
riage. ‘“ You can barely catch the early 
train by starting at once,” he said. 
“But it is hard on me to have you go 
just at this time, — you understand ?”’ 

A nod of assent signified my compre- 
hension of his meaning. 

“ Only a long fortnight between my- 
self and happiness,” he added, utterly 
incapable of suppressing his gay spirits. 

I envied him more at that moment 
than at any period of his unclouded ca- 
reer. Sohandsome, blithe, and rich, and 

the beloved of beautiful Patience. Just 
one drop of alloy seemed a bare justice 
to less fortunate friends. 

“The fellows have all agreed to stay 
until it is over, Tom,” he said as we 
started down to the carriage. 
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“Jack!” His mother opened her door 
abruptly. The candle in her hand flick- 
ered as she stepped into the draughty 
passage. “Where is Patience? Why 
is she so late tonight ?” 

“Patience, mother? Little Patience 
has been dreaming these two hours,” 
laughed Jack. 

“ Dreaming, no doubt, but where? It 
is so strange of Patience to keep me 
waiting to say goodnight.” 

“ Pardon her tonight for forgetting it,” 
began Jack with comical significance. 

“She is not in her room, — where is 
she?” demanded Mrs. Roselyn, observ- 
ing neither manner nor meaning. 

“Not in her room?” echoed Jack, a 
dire alarm leaping into his voice. 

“No, the fire is out, the bed un- 
touched, the room empty. Patience is 
missing,” was the concise response. 

“Missing? Nonsense! Some of the 
servants are sick in the cabins, and they 
have come for Patience. It is always 
Miss Patience with the servants you 
know, mother,” half irritably insisted 
Jack. 

“She is not inthe cabins. Something 
has happened to Patience.” 

Mrs. Roselyn made the assertion in 
her own direct way, a convicting force 
in its brevity. 

“Tom, come at once, for God’s sake 
help me to find Patience,” almost im- 
plored Jack. 

“Tf you don’t find her in twenty min- 
utes, ring the tower bell and rouse the 
servants,” ordered his mother in clear, 
decisive tones. “Something has hap- 
pened to Patience.” 


Il. 


SLEET and rain splashed in our faces. 
Mire and mud bespattered horses and 
horsemen. The steady tramp of the one, 
and clank, clank of the sabres of the 
other, ceased their dull monotone. We 
had halted for the night. 

How much of rest might be obtained 


. 
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no one dared conjecture. The recon- 
noissance had been long and toilsome. 
The men looked weary and spiritless, the 
officers just as weary, with an ill con- 
cealed chagrin added thereto. Shalto 
Roselyn closed his field glass and mo- 
tioned with his shapely white handtoward 
a forest of giant trees on our left. 

“Another blunder. We shall be in 
luck to reach camp again.”’ 

“What do you mean, Shalto.” 

“There,” he replied, with a contempt- 
uous laugh, “is the landmark by which 
I know that we are at least forty miles 
off the route outlined for us. Tom, we 
have marched all day straight into a 
trap.” 

“Do you recognize the region?” 

Captain Roselyn drew on his gaunt- 
let before making answer. 

“That heavy timber to the left is on 
the Bradish place. On the other side of 
these pines is the river. Ten miles down 
the river is Roselyn Lodge. Weare the 
outposts of a force too far inthe enemy’s 
country, and mark me, Tom, twelve 
hours will not pass before they are down 
on us.” 

Shalto glanced apprehensively toward 
the dense pine woods. Their grizzly 
stems, bristling in natural chevausz-de- 
Srise,might concealtheenemy, thousands 
strong. Every bridlepath was familiar 
to the habitants of the country side, 
while we were utterly ignorant of its 
topography. In our hearts every man 
of us blamed the general. 

The brigade had been sent out from 
the army of the Potomac with a week’s 
rations, to reconnoitre the position of 
the enemy. The officers were skeptical 
of any information acquired by the gen- 
eral, but we all agreed upon two facts, 
which would never be embodied in re- 
port or narration. The facts were these: 
that our commander was a fool, our 
guide a knave. The general felt satis- 
fied that he had fired the houses of a few 
simple farm folk, captured a foraging 
party of three men and an officer, and 
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vindicated his belligerent intent by shoot- 
ing them within the hour as guerillas. 
The general would send in a blatant 
report, if as Shalto said, we had the 
“luck” to reach camp again,— and the 
kindly drapery of military reticence 
would fall on his blundering folly. 

Shalto turned away, abruptly adding 
in a dejected tone, “ My aunt and Pa- 
tience are in no danger from us, but who 
could have thought we should ever be 
enemies !”’ 

Two years of separation and war had 
failed to efface his beautiful cousin from 
Shalto’s heart. Nevertheless, a certain 
reproachful bitterness attested how far 
from sanguine this love of so many 
years had become. 

The fires smoked and hissed in a vain 
effort to burn in spite of the rain. Fa- 


tigue seemed to cast an unusual silence 
over the officers hovering about our fire. 
Even Shalto, whose spirits never flagged, 
puffed his meerschaum in comparative 


reticence. The smouldering mass of wet 
fagots struggled into an occasional weak 
flare-up of flame, which threw a fitful, 
weird light over the naked trunks of the 
tall pines and still figures of the tired 
troopers, with that pelting rain freezing 
upon boot and overcoat. Captain Rose- 
lyn stretched his booted legs to the fire 
and pillowed his head on a decayed 
stump, in evident belief that he had 
sequestrated a comfortable lodging for 
the night. Luxury is comparative. We 
had come to think the campfire anda 
mossy bed on the bosom of mother earth 
a very enviable ease. 

Shalto, oppressed by that omnipresent 
sense of danger, soon left his damp 
couch to scrutinize narrowly the priming 
of his pistols. 

“ Videttes are on every road and sheep 
path,” he said reflectively, as he strove 
to peer into the blackness of the Decem- 
ber night. “I will make the rounds 
again, Tom; I can’t —” 

Shalto’s voice broke short off. There 
was a sudden overwhelming thunder of 
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hoofs —a yell —a volley of bullets cut- 
ting the air with hideous whizz —a ter- 
rific slash of sabers. The enemy was 
upon us, riding us down with resistless 
momentum. 

Every man snatched his weapons. 
Shalto’s clear tones could be heard, giv- 
ing swift orders. The flash of the car- 
bines cast a fiendish glitter upon scores 
of drawn sabers. Now and then a sono- 
rous voice rose easily above the noise 
— always unhurried in its commands — 
always cool, even, and positive. It was 
the voice of their leader. 

We made for the moment a desperate 
stand. They cut us down like mown 
hay. The smouldering fire flamed up 
into an ill-starred blaze, glaring upon 
the short, sharp conflict. 

“ Down with them! Remember poor 
Royal!” shouted the commander. The 
reminder seemed to nerve the enemy to 
fiercer onslaught, pitiless,overwhelming, 
and impetuous. 

It ended soon enough, with a result 
so disastrous as to be summed like all 
totality, in painfully brief terms. An 
unusual number of killed, a few wounded, 
and most of the hapless remainder cap- 
tured. How could we stand with that 
mystic cry, “Remember poor Royal!” 
ringing out in the night, firing their 
hearts to a barbaric valor that swept 
everything before it. 

The odds scored heavily against us 
from the outset, but in all the flights of 
possibility we had never counted the 
cost of that defeat. It was the work of 
a moment to strike down my hands and 
knock the weapons from my grasp. The 
firing ceased as abruptly as it begany A 
desultory shot or two at some figure 
scudding away into the darkness, a rap- 
id securing of horses and scant baggage, 
followed by a rough hustling together of 
the prisoners. 

“ Here they are, major. Three com- 
missioned officers among them!”’ called 
out one of the guards, pushing me rude- 
ly forward. 
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In the lurid glare of the camp-fire I 
became aware that Shaltowas beside me, 
his face blackened by powder and blood 
on his hands. 

“ Aye, we’ll show them we haven’t 
forgotten poor Royal,” answered the 
deep tones of the major, flinging himself 
from his horse and stepping into the 
reddish glare of the flame. ‘“ Where are 
they ?” 

His glance ran over the group and 
rested on us. He recoiled with a look 
so confounded, so horror stricken, that 
the excited talk hushed, and his men 
crowded in curious gaze about their lead- 
er. In spite of the wet, heavy burnous, 
the dripping hat, and bronzed face, it 
was still magnificent Jack Roselyn. The 
major of the Virginia cavalry recoiling 
from us in such horror was no other 
than Jack. 

“ Shalto! Tom!” he ejaculated husk- 
ily. “God! Is it you?” 

He brushed the rain from his beard, 


as if to gain a moment to recover him- 
self; then, in somewhat of the same 
old pleasant way, held out his hand. 

“T would rather have captured any 


one else, fellows. I won’t bid you wel- 
come, for you are not. It’s as bad as 
bad can be,” Jack said with a warm 
grasp of the hand and a wistful regret 
in his accent, as if he minded him of 
days, not far agone, when we were best 
of friends. 

“Yes, it’s as bad as bad can be,” he 
muttered, in gloomy repetition, “and no 
help for it now.” 

Five minutes later we were galloping 
madly through the pines by a narrow 
road to the river. Major Roselyn’s 
coup had been neatly and adroitly exe- 
cuted. He neither drew rein nor broke 
his gallop until after midnight. 

A half resentful disappointment pos- 
sessed me that Jack persistently held 
aloof fromus. The rain, falling for forty- 
eight hours in such torrents, relaxed its 
incessant dash. The temperature low- 
ered. Occasional feathery flakes had 
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steadily increased into a light, softly 
descending snow. After passing their 
own outposts the troopers permitted 
their horses to fall into a leisurely trot, 
and Jack, for the first time, rode in 
between Shalto and myself. A white 
coating of snow tipped his shoulders, 
encrusted his hat, and frosted his long 
mustache. 

“Jack, where is Patience?” asked 
Shalto in a low voice. 

Evenin the darkness I fancied a pained 
compassion legible upon Jack’s counte- 
nance. 

“ Patience is at Roselyn Lodge, with 
my mother,” he answered slowly. “I 
have not seen Patience for more than 
two years, not since that last night, Tom,” 
he went on in reluctant admission. “She 
will not see me.” 

“Why?” Eager animation echoed 
in Shalto’s tone. 

The men, talking among themselves 
and to the prisoners in lively compari- 
son of adventure, appeared for the nonce 
heedless of our conversation. 

“She made her resolve that night. 
From that moment to this, neither more 
nor less, has she swerved from her decis- 
ion.” 

Shalto leaned nearer. The intensity 
of long suppressed hope quivered in his 
voice. 

“ Jack, is there the smallest chance 
that I may see her while I am a prison- 
er?” he asked. 

Again the selfsame pained compas- 
sion came over the features of Jack. 
He averted his eyes as if not ready to 
reply. 

“T wish to God you were safe with 
your regiment, Shalto,” was his singu- 
larly irrelevant answer. “It’s as bad as 
bad can be.” 

“Then she ranges me among her ene- 
mies, and is bitter against me ?” rejoined 
Shalto in evident dejection. 

“ Patience does not think of you as an 
enemy. 

Major Roselyn’s horse gave a plunge 
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forward. Themen closed up around the 
prisoners. We moved on ata brisk pace. 
Before dawn the Virginia cavalry had 
reached their camp. 

The great roomy barn serving as guard- 
house became a castle of luxury in our 
sight. Even the hard fate of captivity 
faded into satisfaction at the prospect of 
rest. Stretching my cramped limbs at 
full length in the grain bin assigned us, 
I sank at once into a dreamless slumber. 
Inexpressible weariness held me in its 
grip. 

The short winter day had waned when 
I drowsily opened my eyes, conscious in 
a dim way of a familiar voice greeting 
either Shalto or myself. It proved no 
delusion. The speaker was Jack’s valet, 
Gabe, who had been my frequent attend- 
ant in the old days at Roselyn Lodge. 
His mulatto face glowed with pride as 
he brought water for Shalto, and helped 
him to present a more tidy appearance. 

“It’s Mr. Bellamy, to be sure now!” 
he exclaimed, seeing me awake. “ Yes, 
sah, Marse Jack he tole me to took keer 
ob you en Marse Shalto, tell he gits long 
back. ’T aint much we can guv company 
now, but I’ll fotch de bes’ in de pot.” 

“Where has Jack gone?” asked Shal- 
to, drawing on his long boots. 

“We nebbertells nuffin’, Marse Shalto,” 
rejoined Gabe, with all the importance 
of an aid-de-camp or private secretary. 
“Me’n Marse Jack is too ole sojers fer 
dat. I’d cut my tongue out afo’ I’d let 
on as Marse Jack’s done gone to the 
headdest gin’el long o’ dem prisoners. 
It’s er powerful pity you didn’t stay 
home, — gentlemen like you.” 

“But you see we never dreamed of 
being tripped up in this summary style, 
Gabe,” laughed Shalte. 

“God-a-mighty!” ejaculated Gabe, 
stopping short in profound amazement. 
“ Didn’t you know my young mastah was 
in dis army? You mought ’a’ knowed 
you couldn’t git fur afo’ Marse Jack’d 
cotch you with his critter regiment. 
’Clar to God it’s pow’ful curus dem folks 
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from de Norf ain’t feared to come heah, 
when dey ’s sartain sure datMarse Maj- 
or ’s about.” 

“It’s confoundedly true, Gabe, that 
he’s bagged us,” good-naturedly assented 
Shalto. 

“Tooby sho’, Marse Shalto,” retorted 
Gabe in triumph. “ My young mastah 
is de blazinest, fiercest fighter libbin’ ; 
de debbil hisse’f could n’t stan’ up afo’ 
him. I ’specs him to fotch in de whole 
bressed Norfern army. Weain’t got no 
chiny cups for yo’ coffee, gentlemen,” 
Gabe added by way of apology, as he 
served us coffee. 

Our spirits revived after the long sleep 
and the refreshment of supper. The 
guardhouse was dry, and in some meas- 
ure comfortable. The light of pine torch- 
es imparted a weird ghostliness to the 
big, dusty, shadowy building. Down a 
long aisle or passage-way hung with 
cobwebs, past grain bins and hay racks, 
we could see the wagon room studded 
by groups of officers. Later on, the 
heavy barn door was flung back, and 
Jack hurried in. 

He had apparently just arrived from 
a long, hard gallop. Snow clung to his 
boots, iced his hat, and fringed and balled 
the cape of his gray coat. .He gave un- 
doubted proof of having had neither halt 
nor rest after the exploit of the night be- 
fore. 

Gabe bustled up in anxious attendance 
upon his master. Jack waved him away, 
then flung his own heavy weight into a 
seat, so wearily despondent in aspect 
that far back in our remote lodgment 
Shalto laughed and said in careless com- 
ment, “Something has gone ill with 
Jack.” 

Major Roselyn’s fine proportions, dis- 
tinctly defined in the brighter light, 
startled me by the resemblance to Shal- 
to. I thought Jack a trifle the thinner. 
Two years of camp life had grooved 
the same lines on both those handsome 
Roselyn faces. Who knows how nearly 
identical their heart history might be? 
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Both loved the same woman. Under 
the reticence of both breasts, the same 
disappointment lay concealed. Never- 
theless, that indescribable, subtle differ- 
ence still revealed itself in the predom- 
inating expression of each countenance. 
In moments of repose a pensive melan- 
choly pervaded Shalto’s lineaments. In 
calm moods Jack’s features settled into 
sternness. The resemblance, however, 
was suprising now, as it always had 
been. 

Speculation as to the strange parallel 
these two lives traveled, scattered at an 
abrupt summons from the guard : 

“You ‘re wanted there.” He nodded 
toward the lights and officers. 

Shalto emptied his pipe, stowed it 
away in his pocket, and preceded me 
through the empty granary, down the 
dim aisle, tothe wagon room. Our cap- 
tured men were already there. Jack 
leaned against one of the rough beams. 
His gaze rested upon us an instant, then 
shifted uneasily to a group around the 
writing table. 

“Gentlemen, will you be seatéd, while 
I make some explanation of the motive 
of this summons.” 

An officer with the stars of a colonel 
upon his collar waved his hand toward 
seats as he made the request. 

‘Some days ago,” went on the colonel, 
while a profound hush pervaded the 
great, dingy place, “your brigade cap- 
tured an officer and three men. They 
were for the time detached from their 
company, which had been sent out to 
impress forage. The company escaped. 
The officer and three men made no re- 
sistance. It would have been altogether 
futile. They belonged to one of our 
crack regiments. It was Major Rose- 
lyn’s corps. Prisoners of war they must 
have been, legitimately. Guerillas your 
commander chose to regard them. 
They protested their innocence, and ex- 
hibited the proper authority. Pro- 
testation and proof were brutally disre- 
garded. 
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“An hour after capture, poor Royal 
and his men died as guerilla thieves.” 

The colonel paused and glanced to- 
ward Jack. Major Roselyn neither moved 
nor raised his eyes. Asa revelation came 
back that inexplicable cry, “ Remem- 
ber poor Royal!” ringing out through 
the darkness, above the rattle of carbine, 
the clash of saber, and devilish yell of 
the charge, —a revengeful refrain of a 
savage drama. None of us understood 
it then. All comprehended it now. 
“Poor Royal” had been an officer in 
Jack’s command, and Jack had meant 
to avenge him. 

“ Such atrocity as the murder of Cap- 
tain Royal and his men,” resumed the 
colonel, sternly regarding first the offi- 
cers, then the captive troopers behind 
us, “can be checked only in one way. 
The cause of humanity demands excep- 
tional severity, —unfortunately it often 
falls upon the innocent. The sole re- 
dress is—reprisal. Major Roselyn’s 
regiment suffered the loss of a gallant 
officer, and three brave men. Major 
Roselyn’s prisoners must expiate the 
outrage upon his command.” 

Again the colonel stopped and glanced 
at Jack. Evidently rhetorical fence only 
delayed some purpose in view. Just as 
plainly his fellow officers felt that this 
sententious speech must in the end fall 
hardest upon Jack. They would fain 
have spared their favorite, but an inex- 
orable power drove them onward, as it 
had driven us when poor Royal fell. 

‘«The reprisal,” suavely added the 
colonel, “demands one commissioned 
Their doom is 
death. At dawn tomorrow they will be 
shot. Major Roselyn delayed the exe- 
cution to make a last effort to evade the 
sentence. He has failed. There is noth- 
ing left now but to draw lots for the 
doem. Officers first. Men last.” 

The colonel’s voice dropped out of the 
stillness. It had not seemed to break 
the breathless hush while he spoke. No 
one missed it when he ceased. A soft, 
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unknown sound of the narrow paper 
strips shaken together in the adjutant’s 
hat became vaguely audible. 

Jack moved a step forward. An agony 
of suspense for one instant accentuated 
the severe gravity of his countenance. I 
advanced and drew my lot from the hat. 
No one contended with me for priority 
in this matter. The lot was blank. 

Shalto came next. With that careless 
debonair manner — always the same in 
the thick of battle or quaffing La Fitte 
at the regatta dinner — Captain Roselyn 
held up the strip he had drawn. It was 
not blank. It was death. The lot had 
fallen upon Shalto. 

He turned involuntarily toward Jack. 
Shalto’s face flushed slightly, — Jack’s 
whitened swiftly. 

“God!” he ejaculated, “I could not 
prevent it!” 

They looked at each other —those 
two Roselyns—of same blood — of same 
feature — between whom no enmity ex- 
isted. Nevertheless, in the chances of 
war the one unwittingly brought the 
other to an ignominious death. Jack 
turned away —the fierce, angry pain 
unbearable —and strode through the 
crowd, out of the barn. 

“Tt is hard luck, but I didn’t shoot 
Royal and I don’t shoot myself,” half 
jestingly commented Shalto, as we re- 
turned to the granary. ‘“ You must tell 
them at home, Tom, how it was, and 
some one, Jack perhaps, will tell my 
cousin Patience. It don’t signify at last, 
if one’s life is to end with a bullet, who 
speeds it and how; but Jack — ah, Jack 
is hard hit.” 

Our pipes were soon alight. We 
smoked for an hour without a word. 
Conversation is uphill work when one 
must die at the breaking of day. Rev- 
erie seemed equally repugnant. The 
wagon room had gradually cleared of its 
officers. The torches burned out, save a 
single pine knot, which still sent upa 
flickering, ghostly glimmer, only enhan- 
cing the somberness. Captain Roselyn 


was removed toa smaller and perhaps 
more secure compartment of thegranary. 
No further instructions environed the 
condemned man. 

“T’ll see you before I go out in the 
morning, Tom, — au revoir,” Shalto said 
as he followed the guard, and the door 
closed after them. 

The night had worn on to the mid 
hour, when the challenge of the sentry 
was answered in Jack’s familiar voice. 

“Tom, I’m safe to find you still smok 
ing,” he remarked, far more cheerfully 
than at any time since our capture. In- 
deed I became conscious of a certain ela- 
tion and buoyancy in Jack’s manner, 
which perplexed me. 

“Ts there any change in the sentence, 
Jack,” was my eager inquiry. 

He shook his head. 

“None, —it is immutable, — a fixed 
fact, Tom,” he returned, smiling his old 
brilliant smile, strangely out of place 
just then. “I have something to say 
which I especially wish you to remem- 
ber, Tom. We may not meet again,” 
added Jack, with a far-off look through 
the dusty window. 

“Why not ?” I demanded. 

“ There is sharp fighting to the front 
of us,” was his reply in a lower tone. 
“ Not your fool of a commander,— some- 
thing better. In an hour I am to gallop 
down the northwestern road. My regi- 
ment has already gone, — in that hour I 
have somewhat to say of my cousin Pa- 
tience.”’ 

Evidently Jack spoke of her with great 
effort to himself. 

“ How is it, Jack, that your cousin Pa- 
tience has held to the resolve never to 
see you again?” I asked. 

“When my mother said that something 
had happened to Patience, that night 
at Roselyn, some impulse hurried me to 
the river,” he said quickly. “I reached 
it just as she threw herself headlong in- 
to the deep, swift stream. Had I been 
a moment later poor little Patience would 
long since have gone tothe family vault.” 
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Jack drew along breath. A suspicion 
gained upon me that this cheerfulness of 
voice and aspect merely concealed in- 
tense excitement. “When Patience 
stood on the river bank that night, her 
brown hair and white dress dripping with 
river water, she faced me for the last 
time. Her own words forced me to stand 
off. Poor little Patience meant to be 
wise when she said, ‘ Jack, I can never 
be your wife, never. I did not fall into 
the river, I confess that. In my terror 
of Uncle Roselyn I meant to evade the 
alternative of breaking my heart as well 
as my pledge to you, by destroying my- 
self. I meant to end my troubles in the 
river. You prevented that,—but you 
cannot prevent my saying now that I 
can neverruncounter to Uncle Roselyn’s 
will. We must not meet again. We 
are both human and could not bear it, 
and neither now or hereafter nor at any 
time will I consent to be your wife.’ That 
ended it all for me, Tom.” 

Major Roselyn twisted his long mous- 
tache a moment absently, then went 
on. 

“She will never relent. I dare not 
ask it, because of the other alternative: 
‘If this fails, Jack,’ she. said, ‘I tell you 
solemnly, I will turn again to the river,’ 
—and she will,— poor, dear little Pa- 
tience. I have blighted her life. She 
would love Shalto in time, if I did not 
exist.” 

“ Shalto counts as zon est even now,” 
I reminded him. “The delusion of your 
father’s infuriate presence could never 
occuragain. I think now we had smoked 
too many cigars, and your cousin Pa- 
tience was fanciful.” 

Jack walked to the window, then back, 
before making reply. 

“Tom, I believe it would occur again. 
I will tell you what I have never told 
any one else. When my father was 
about to die he exacted a sacred promise 
of me. The promise was not merely 


that I would never marry Patience, but 
that I would never interfere with the 
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preference Shalto evinced even then for 
the child.” 

“ Did he not consider that contingen- 
cies might arise, — just as they did?” 

“My father was a tyrant by nature, 
and by a certain immunity granted the 
will of a bold, rich man ; but in this case 
I admit that he had some reason in his 
action.” Jack stopped, then went on 
with great effort. 

“ When I gave that promise I demand- 
ed a reason. He pointed to his desk. 
‘You will find it there in a letter to you. 
Never let it reach your mother,’ he said. 
I examined the letter. It explained at 
once his devotion to Patience and his 
dread of her marriage to me. In years 
gone by he had killed her father. It was 
a frightful affair, — they had shut them- 
selves in a room and fought until one of 
them was killed. Patience remembered 
the butchery of her father — she cannot 
speak of him or his death — but she nev- 
er suspected the butcher. Before the 
unnatural combat her father made his 
will. He desired her not to be informed 
whose hand had stricken him down, ex- 
cept in event of a contemplated mar- 
riage with me; he made it obligatory 
upon his trustee in that case to lay the 
revolting facts before her. Colonel 
Roselyn dreaded this ; he said prophet- 
ically that the innocent would suffer for 
the guilty ; that through Patience retri- 
bution for his crime would fall upon his 
descendants, and that she would shrink 
from the union with a son of her father’s 
murderer. He was right.” 

Jack paced back and forth to the win- 
dow several times, while I pondered 
this long concealed page of family his- 
tory. 

“How do you know that he was 
right ?”’ I inquired presently. 

“ The old Colonel was never more cor- 
rect in his conclusions,” bitterly rejoined 
Jack. “After Patience left you that 
night she went to the study, —you re- 
member my den, as I termed it. By 
some fatality my desk was open, the let- 












































































ter of confession unfolded. She sat 
down to write me a note, — well, Tom, 
there is nothing more. Patience read 
my father’s letter, recognizing his hand, 
and driven on by that same overmaster- 
ing destiny. She will never marry me, 
nor trust herself to see me again. In 
breaking my promise to Colonel Rose- 
lyn I have wrecked her life. Is there 
any reparation in my power?” 

Jack’s earnest eyes searched my face 
in questioning anxiety. 

“ You cannot give her Shalto,” I be- 
gan. 

“ You think if I could give her Shalto 
that in time she might care for him?” 
he broke in suddenly. 

“ Possibly — yes, — she might love the 
resemblance to you,” was my doubtful 
answer. 

“It would be some reparation to my 
father and to her for the consequence of 
my broken faith.” 

“ You have no need to offer reparation, 
and why speak of it? In two hours 
Shalto will have paid the reprisal,” I 
said, taking a last whiff at my pipe. 

“Tom, my father cannot elude Neme- 
sis, —— the innocent suffer for the guilty,” 
he said in a low, even voice. ‘“ Good- 
night, I am going to Shalto.” 

Jack passed in to the narrow cell 
where Shalto awaited the dawn. The 
pine knot burned down and out. Dark 
figures of the guards, keeping their 
weary vigil, became barely definable in 
that chilling darkness preceding the 
break of day. Low tones of the two 
Roselyns within drifted out to me. 

I stretched myself wearily and despon- 
dently in the grain bin, but a light 
doze fled at once when the door opened. 

“Tom,” whispered Shalto, “ I shall 
not see you again nor be allowed to 
speak when we go out. Farewell, old 
fellow, farewell.” 

I wrung his hand silently. Poor, light- 
hearted Shalto, with his gay laugh, and 
pleasant, debonair manners, his maniy 
beauty and unwavering courage, what 
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could I say to him then? Was there 
anything beyond a low, heartfelt “God 
bless you, comrade”? The four words 
summed.all in my power. 

Shalto stepped quietly back to his 
quarters. Sleep for me had vanished. 
Jack came out and walked rapidly 
through the granary, down the aisle, 


and across the wagon room. He whis- 


pered the countersign as the guard un- 
barred the door. Outside I heard him 
fling himself into the saddle, and imme- 
diately the rapid clatter of his horse’s 
hoofs merged into nearer noises. 

A dull commotion had pervaded the 
camp all night long, very perceptibly in- 
creasing toward morning. The tramp 
of moving columns crunching over the 
snow gave evidence of disturbance. It 
evoked a thrill of hope that the fight to 
the front would rescue those suffering 
by reprisal. I was veteran enough to 
know that however brisk and sharp the 
fray might be, it could not at this season 
verge upon the magnitude of a battle. 

The long roll suddenly broke in start- 
ling alarum upon the winter night. A 
regiment swept past at a double quick, 
then comparative quiet reigned abroad. 

I had stationed myself at the window 
in my endeavor to draw comforting in- 
ference from the changeful sights and 
sounds. A small platoon of men passed 
close to my post of observation. I 
counted the muskets mechanically, — 
twelve, — speculating somewhat upon 
the small number, when an abrupt, 
“ Halt” sent a sickening horror through 
me. The fight must have waxed hot, 
for they had not waited for the first red 
glow of dawn. 

The uncertain flicker of a torch ap- 
proached along the passage. A cold 
wind blew roughly through the great dou- 
ble doors. It was strong and high, and 
chilled one tothe bone. The men shook 
the snow from their feet in frozen balls, 
while their lurid torch flared and smoked 
in the fierce gusts which at times al- 
most extinguished it. 
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In simple obedience to the order, 
Shalto came out. The vivid resemblance 
to Jack startled me even then, and the 
passionate melancholy of his passing 
gaze haunts me to this day. 

“God bless you, comrade,” I repeat ed. 

Shalto bent his head in acknowledg- 
ment and farewell. He must, perforce, 
goon. There was nohaltfor him. The 
great barn doors fell heavily shut behind 
them. 

They were quite gone when Gabe 
rushed frantically into the wagon room, 
down the passageway, shouting wildly: 

“Whar’s de cun’el? I tell you, it’s 
my young mastah! Dey ’ve done took 
my young mastah! God-a-mighty! whar’s 
de cun’el ?”’ 

“Shut up, you fool,” angrily retorted 
the guard. “ Major Roselyn has gone 
to the front an hour ago. They ’re hav- 
ing a devil of a brush out there. That 
was the prisoner Roselyn, gone out to 
be shot for Royal of ours.” 

“Dey ‘ve done took my young mastah ! 
I knows my young mastah. I’ve fol- 
lowed him sence de day he was born. 
I tell you it wa’n’t no marse Shalto! 
O Marse Jack! Marse Jack! It’sole 
Gabe a-callin’ ob you!”-shrieked the 
man, rushing through the barn, out 
along the snow-covered track. Through 
the dismal gloom his voice came back in 
despairing cries: 

“QO Marse Jack! 
ole Gabe a-callin’ ob you! 
young mastah! Marse Jack! 
mastah! Whar is you?” 

For all answer, the shrill, sharp report 
of musketry cleft the icy winter air. 

Darkness still hung in the recesses 
and remote corners of the gruesome old 
barn, when orders arrived to move the 
prisoners hastily to the rear. Hurried 
out into the dim early daylight, we found 
aconfused throng of wounded and dying 
blocking the entrance. 

I was about to mount, when an officer 
tapped me on the shoulder. It was not 


Marse Jack! It’s 
I knows my 
O young 


difficult to recognize the colonel, whose 
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aspect and voice made itself painfully 
familiar the night before. 

“ This way, Captain Bellamy.” 

Hestrode rapidly through the throng, 
around to a wing. 

“‘ Some of our wounded are here,” was 
his explanation as we passed in. Ona 
stretcher rested a figure, — great and 
grand, but ah me, stark and dead. A 
scarlet rivulet had trickled down and 
discolored the snow, clinging to one for 
whom the “war was over.”” Across the 
booted feet groveled Gabe, wailing pas- 
sionately : 

“OQ young mastah! Young mastah! 
You’s done lef’ ole Gabe! O Marse 
Jack, I knowed it wasyou! Why didn’t 
you heah ole Gabe a-callin’ ob you?” 

A horrible misgiving seized me that 
Gabe was not mistaken. 

“Ts that officer your Captain Rose- 
lyn?” asked the Virginian colonel in 
grave but subdued voice. 

One glance sufficed. 

“Tt is not Captain Roselyn. The offi- 
cer dead on that stretcher is Major 
Roselyn of your army.” 

It was Jack. He had made reparation 
to Patience, and —if he owed it — to his 
father. 

“ His men are ignorant of the truth of 
his death,” the Virginian said with a 
stern, pained look. ‘“ Your Captain is 
doubtless with his friends in front of us : 
he had the countersign, and passed as 
our officer. Major Roselyn paid the re- 
prisal, — darkness helped the deception. 
You observe his plain coat, — they could 
not see it: he would not die in the ene- 
my’s uniform, or disgrace his own. God 
forgive him. He is an irreparable loss 
to us, but he might have fallen today. 
For the sake of others, the probability 
must pass for a fact.” 

The colonel laid a blanket over the 
beautiful dead form and features. Gabe 
sank on the wet, snowy floor, his arms 
flung around the stretcher and its silent 
occupant. i 

“T’se nussed en follered you sence 
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you ’se born, young mastah,” he moaned 
in piteous grief ; “but you’se done lef’ 
me. Dere’s nomo’ Souf now,—no mo’ 
Souf. My young mastah’s done lef’ us. 
O Marse Jack! Marse Jack ! Ole Gabe’s 
a-callin’ ob you.”’ 


That was more than twenty years ago. 
Roselyn Lodge remains still famous for 
its game and its solitude. The vandal- 
ism of capitalist and speculator, ruthless 
war and penitent peace, may each have 
its sway abroad; neither one nor the 
other affects Roselyn plantation. In 
the seclusion of that remote region its 
slumbrous calm is unbroken. Shalto is 
master now. Patience, still gentle and 
beautiful, is his wife. Jack had reck- 
oned on a certainty, when he asserted 
that she would care for Shalto if he did 
not exist. 

Shalto alluded once only to the past, 
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then to say in keen pain: “ Jack assur- 
ed me there was no danger to himself in 
securing my escape. He gave no hint 
of his purpose.” 

The prediction of Jack’s mother — 
“One day you will wish you had thrown 
your influence against Jack in this mat- 
ter’’ —has been verified with more or 
less self-reproach. I do wish it; but is 
there any man who upon the same prem- 
ises would have advised differently ? 

In one of the Northern cities I once 
met Gabe, —old, but cared for by the 
family he had served. He had refused 
to return to Roselyn Lodge. 

“T knowed dere would n’t be no Souf- 
ern Confed’acy,” he averred, “atter my 
young mastah was kilt. Ole Gabe nussed 
en follered him eber sence he drawed de 
fust breff, en dere wa’n’t no mo’ Souf 
widout my young mastah.” 

Frances Swann Williams. 








A DISPUTE CONCERNING CUSHIONS. 


Translated from the Spanish of M. Diéguez. 


In the early part of the year 1590 the 
city of Guatemala witnessed with amaze- 
ment an event which, in the judgment 
of many old fadies who afterwards died 
in the odor of sanctity, was the forerun- 
ner of Anti-Christ. 

It so happened that the two powers, 
— namely, the Church and the State, — 
which, according to the civil law then in 
force, should have been living in happy 
union, perpetual peace, and uninterupt- 
ed harmony, sweetly caressing each 
other like bridegroom and bride in their 
honeymoon, were now greatly at variance 
with one another, and got into broils and 
quarrels upon the slightest trifles, just 
after the manner of an unhappy married 
couple between whom the Devil has in- 
terposed with his tricks. 

VoL. XIV.—5. 


And the fault then was not on the 
wife’s side. 

The husband, or if you prefer the 
name, the civil power, was represented 
at that time by the advocate Pedro 
Mayen de Rueda, former Judge of the 
Audtencia’ of Granada, who had just 
taken the reins —no, the metaphor of 
“the reins of the government ”’ had not 
yet been invented, nor that of “the bri- 
dle of the law”’; for men had not discov- 
ered that, theoretically speaking, there 
is no difficulty in regarding the people 
as so many horses. Let me say then, 
casting aside all metaphors, that Lawyer 
Mayen de Rueda had taken charge of 
the governorship of the kingdom on the 
twenty-first day of July, 1589. 


1A sort of Court of Chancery. 
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And the histories relate that this Don 
Pedro Mayen de Rueda had a more de- 
praved nature than any man that had 
ever occupied a ruler’s chair in the world. 
Crafty, high-tempered, of ferocious in- 
stincts, an avowed enemy of his supe- 
riors though fond of violating the rights 
of others, he soon caused the people to 
hate him; for we must remember that 
the people, being often deprived of other 
resources, are wont to pay either with 
hatred or with love the ill or good that 
they receive. 

The wife—that is, the ecclesiastical 
power, in the mystic marriage above re- 
ferred to—was personified by the Very 
Reverend Father Gomez Fernandez de 
Cordova, a grandson of the Great Cap- 
tain, and bishop of this diocese since 
1574. This prelate was a man of very 
superior virtues and the idol of his flock. 
Poor and humble as the first disciples of 
Jesus, benevolent as a St. Vincent, this 
bishop appears in the sixteenth century 
as the living reality of two great ideals 
of the nineteenth century, ideals that 
are called Monseigneur Bienvenido and 
the Priest of Pilar de la Oradada, of 
whom Campoamor says, describing their 
poverty in one sentenee, that, “as they 
give away everything, they have nothing 
left.” 

The Prelate of Guatemala attended 
the third Mexican Council in 1585, 
erected some buildings, and founded a 
college; but in spite of all this, I will 
not ask the stern genius of history to 
canonize him as the friend of progress, 
for I am inclined to think that our fore- 
fathers were not acquainted even with 
this sententious word itself. 

It once came to pass that the Govern- 
or wanted to take from the monastery a 
lad that had become a novice. The ab- 
bot refused, whereupon the Governor 
grew angry. The former said something 
like “I stand firm for my rights,” which 
is little better than a harmless bravado, 
whilst the latter said, “I command it,” 
which is far more explicit and has always 





been found to be more efficacious. A 
so many words were exchanged, that 
last Sefior Mayen, who, as already stat 
was of a decidedly peppery temperame 
whap! gave Father Salcedo —for st 
was the name of the abbot —a b 
with his fist ; and he would have gi 
him two had the latter been more th 
oughly grounded on the evangelical,¢ 
trines, and turned unto him his ot 
sacred cheek. 

The Bishop swallowed the insult 
silence, but he never called again 
Sefior Mayen. 

Such was the state of affairs when t. 
holy week of 1590 made its appearanc: 
and with holy week a very grave que: 
tion, one as important as most question: 
that are usually discussed by municipal 
councils. 

For some time past the ozdores, or 
members of the royal audiencia, had 
been defending, both with energy and 
abundance of good reasons, the proposi- 
tion given below, and which was con- 
sidered by some of its supporters as the 
last word of the science of government 
on the subject under discussion. 

The oidores said: “The right of tak- 
ing rugs or cushions to church for the 
purpose of kneeling thereon is a privil- 
ege of the Captain General, the oidores, 
and officers of the royal exchequer. 
Hence, neither common justices of the 
peace nor the gentlemen of the city, 
even if they be descendants from the 
conquerors, can use in church the above 
mentioned rugs or cushions.” 

The justices of the peace and the geni- 
tlemen of the city had always contended 
for the opposite proposition. 

The leaders of the gentlemen of the 
city in 1590 were Don Carlos de Arella- 
no and Don Pedro Alvarado. The lat- 
ter was a descendant of the conqueror 
of that name, and both were of a turbu- 
lent spirit, and very much given to set- 
ting themselves against the royal au- 
diencia, a circumstance which contrib- 
uted not a little to make the dispute wax 
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‘mer on the approach of holy week 
hat year so sadly memorable. 
t must be stated besides, that at the 
> to which I refer, the Consejo de In- 
;(or Indian Bureau) had not as yet 
1ed for the benefit of the colonies 
1any and such important rights as it 
ned afterwards. 
‘ow the oidores shall sit ; whether the 
y water and the pax tecum shall be 
ven first to the bishop and then to the 
sident, whether the chief justices 
go into the audiencia with swords ; 
it number of prebendaries shall re- 
ve the president and oidores when 
ese go into the metropolitan church 
attend mass ; in what order the high 
.ignitaries of state shall march in the 
processions ; on what occasions may the 
bishop have his train borne by the train- 
bearer, etc., etc., were matters on which 
very wise laws were issued later on, but 
which at that time were the subject of 
philosophical disquisitions on the part of 
the great thinkers of the age. In the 
same stage as these was the proposition 
of the oidores on the subject of cushions, 
for the order of June 26th, 1652, forbid- 
ding city justices to take rugs, cushions, 
or chairs, into church had not yet been 
issued. The matter, therefore, was still 
an open question. And the worst of all 
was that the jurists of the kingdom, who 
were the proper persons to throw light 
on the subject, were divided in their 
opinions, some supporting the royal 
audiencia, and others the city council. 
The crafty Governor took advantage 
of all these elements of discord. He 
thought that if the dispute concerning 
the cushions should carry the followers 
of either party to open acts, he, Mayen, 
would obtain the following results : first, 
the casting of discredit upon the audien- 
cia and the city council, whose reports 
to the throne had always beena menace 
to the position of the captains general ; 
second, the wounding of the Bishop's 
feelings, especially if, as it was not im- 
probable, the vexed question of the cush- 
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ions was made to bear fruit in the shape 
of quarrels and turmoils on that Good 
Thursday and in the very cathedral ; and 
third, the opportunity to come down 


‘with the full weight of his authority up- 


on the disturbers of the peace, among 
whom he would be careful to class his 
opponents. 

It was for that reason that the Mach- 
iavellian Governor, whilst feigning great 
impartiality on the question at issue and 
asserting that he should not be able to 
attend the divine service, instigated each 
party in turn to stand for their rights in 
regard to the cushions aforesaid. 

On Wednesday of that holy week the 
excitement reached its height, and the 
gentlemen in meeting assembled re- 
solved : first, that they would listen to 
the divine service kneeling upon cush- 
ions, even if in order to do so they should 
have to defy all the audiencias in New 
Spain ; and second, that it was incum- 
bent upon them to go prepared to repel, 
if necessary, violence with violence. 

The Governor laughed at all this with 
a Satanic laugh. 

But, in the meantime, what was the 
Bishop doing? There was going to be 
bloodshed perhaps within the very doors 
of the cathedral, and yet the Bishop re- 
mained impassible. He also smiled, but 
with that confidence and unconcern 
characteristic of people that expect 
everything from Providence. 

That unlucky Good Thursday of the 
year 1590 dawned at last. The divine 
service was to commence at eight o’clock 
in the morning. At seven the temple 
was surrounded by spectators, eager to 
see the elite of the city, as they would 
call it in our day, go by in showy pro- 
cession. 

The city council had had long rows of 
chairs put in the church, and by their 
side a corresponding number of cushions 
intended for the noble knees of the no- 
ble gentlemen. 

At eight o’clock precisely the retinue 
left the royal buildings and directed their 
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steps towards the cathedral. Those il- 
lustrious citizens were arrayed in the 
picturesque costumes of the times. 
Some of them looked very pale, every 
one carried concealed weapons, and if 
we must say it, they all harbored a fear 
equal only to their vanity. And to 
think that those gentlemen were going 
to tear their flesh and break their heads 
for a few cushions more or a few cush- 
ions less! One would be led to doubt 
whether our forefathers had their brains 
in the proper place. 

On arriving at the door of the temple 
the gentlemen fixed their eyes on some 
huge placards posted on the wooden 
screen and the walls, and written in char- 
acters so large that he who ran might 
read. The gentlemen stopped long 
enough to read them, and then entered 
the church. It is even reported that one 
of the oidores after reading the placard 
stepped into the cathedral laughing,— 
but nobody has been able to ascertain 
why. 

When the oidores reached the place 
that had been set apart for them, the 
first thing they did was to cast aside the 
comfortable cushions and to bend their 
knees on the cold stones of the church 
floor. All the other attendants did the 
same, after the fashion of soldiers that 
execute a movement required by mili- 
tary tactics. And as the divine service 
was just beginning they all crossed them- 
selves, and tradition tells us that never 
before had the proud descendants of the 
Conqueror been known to listen more 
reverently to the service of Good Thurs- 
day. How shall we account for so 


strange a denouement ? 

For those that may be unwilling to 
believe in a Providential intervention, 
and look at these things “from the roof 
downwards,” as we say sometimes, per- 
haps the following edict, contained in 
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the above-mentioned placards, may in 
some measure unravel the mystery. I 
do not answer for its accuracy, for it is 
some time since I read it, and the faith- 
fulness of my memory is on a par with 
the faithfulness of some of my good 
friends. 

The edict read something like this : — 


WHEREAS, his Very Illustrious Lordship has learned 
with great sorrow of heart that some of the faithful 
of this flock, forgetting the words of the Apostle 
which condemn dissensions in the temple (Paul’s Ist 
Epistle to the Corinthians), go about creating dis- 
turbances and causing scandal regarding the question 
of who are entitled to use cushions in the house of 
God: 

THEREFORE, his Very Illustrious Lordship com- 
mands that, solong as His Majesty may not ordain 
anything to the contrary, all those may use cushions 
in church who, on account of their secret maladies, 
or lack of bodily strength, or some such cause, can- 
not without danger of fainting dispense with the 
said cushions. 

By order of his Lordship, 

Diego Féliz Carranza de Cordova. 


It may be readily conjectured that no 
one of them was willing to confess that 
he had secret maladies or lacked in bod- 
ily strength. The Bishop knew his 
countrymen. 

This device of the Bishop hurt Don 
Pedro Mayen so deeply that when after 
a while the latter lost his reason, one of 
his ideas was that the Bishop carried 
him in his pocket and did not allow him 
to breathe. 

Peradventure some reader may not 
attach to the dispute concerning the 
cushions ali the importance that it de- 
serves. Well, I will give a pair of em- 
broidered cushions to be used at mass in 
the cathedral to any public man in Cen- 
tral America that will convince me that 
any of our broils, from the war of inde- 
pendence down to those of our day, has 
had as its origin less trifling causes than 


the dispute concerning the cushions. 
C. &. 
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UTTERANCE OF THE DESERT. 


Ir thou hast heard, 
In Arizonan solitudes 
And lonely lands unmastered yet of man, 
The eerie swish and whisper of the wind 
In all its moods 
Thro’ sage and cereus, till thy soul was stirred 
With thought of Thought ere conscious life began, 
And glimpsed the gulf Eternity behind 
This prideful atom and his little span, 
That boasts the birth and boundary of mind, — 
O, then thy spirit caught 
The voice sublime 
Of utmost space and time, 
And all that sound may syllable to thought ! 


And haply then — 

Far gazing o’er the desert sands, 
Where, like a wraith of Hunger, travel-sore 
The lean coyote limps, and cacti lift 

Their wrinkled hands — 
Thy fancy saw this deathful realm again 
Re-peopled with the myriad life of yore,— 
Heard murmuring multitudes in dune and drift 
Recount the tale of Time forevermore, 
Till thou didst question,—Was this wondrous gift 

Of mind inborn with man? 

Or did it live, 

A formless fugitive, — 
Free tenant of the void since time began? 


Miles I Anson. 
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OLIVE CULTURE 


THE climate and soil of this State are 
similar to the lands of the Old World 
surrounding the Mediterranean Sea, 
and we can produce in great abundance 
the semi-tropical fruits of that favored 
region. The most important industry 
there is the culture of t'1e olive, which 
has been grown for its fruit and its oil 
for thousands of years, its cultivation 
dating from remotest antiquity. The 
olive was frequently mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman writers, and is the 
second tree of any kind named in the 
Holy Scriptures; but neither the old 
Jewish nor the more ancient Greek writ- 
ers refer to the olive as an edible fruit, 
and the art of pickling it belongs appar- 
ently to later ages. Among all the 
nations of that great region the olive 
branch was a symbol of peace, and the 
destruction of the tree by a public ene- 
my was regarded as a barbarous viola- 
lation of the usages of civilized warfare. 
Among the Romans the oil was used for 
many purposes, though not for making 
soap, an article not known to the Roman 
toilet or laundry. 

The extent to which olives and olive 
oil are consumed by the people where 
the tree is commonly grown, cannot be 
realized by Americans. It is eminently 
the poor man’s tree. It is the richest 
and most nutritious of all fruits, for upon 
it and bread alone a man can live and 
perform hard labor. <A handful of dried 
olives, a piece of bread, and a glass of 
wine, often make a meal for the Italian 
or Spanish peasant. A failure of the 
olive crop in the Mediterranean regions 
is a public calamity. 

The descendants of the Latin race 
wherever dispersed about the globe re- 
tain their love for the olive. This is 
shown by the shipments from olive lands 
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to various parts of the world. Thus Mex- 
ico with its seven million people imports 
more olive oil than the United States 
with sixty millions. France with less 
people than our Republic imports twenty 
times as much olive oil, in addition to the 
immense quantities made in her southern 
provinces. The Argentine Republic and 
Uruguay with a population of only three 
and a half millions, use five times as 
much olive oil as our own country. The 
little island of Cuba has only one and a 
half million residents, yet consumes fif- 
teen times as much olive oil as our vast 
States and Territories. When people are 
accustomed to the use of olive oil, it is 
no longer a luxury but a daily food, as 
commonly consumed as butter or lard. 

Three important questions are natu- 
rally asked by one who thinks of planting 
the olive: Will it grow in my locality ? 
Will it be productive? Will there be a 
market for the fruit ? 

The answer to the first must be: This 
tree is now growing in many places in 
the bay counties, in various localities in 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
leys, and amid their encircling foothills 
up to an altitude of about two thousand 
feet. There can hardly bea doubt about 
planting this fruit almost anywhere in 
the scope of country just indicated. , 

The height to which the olive will 
thrive upon the mountains in this State 
has not been determined with any 
degree of accuracy. In the absence of 
actual trial, the man who is desirous of 
planting can tell whether his locality is 
too cold by the following data: the ther- 
mometer must not fall below fourteen 
degrees above zero during the winter. It 
must not remain that low except fora 
few days. Snow must not fall more than 
four or five times during the year, nor 





























remain on the ground longer than two 
or three days ata time. An immense 
area of the lower slopes of the Sierras 
and the Coast Range will grow the olive, 
so far as these conditions are concerned. 

The fruit to mature requires a certain 
number of degrees of heat from the time 
the tree blossoms till the first frost 
comes. This is equal to 7, 160 degrees, 
Fahrenheit. It can be determined by 
taking the monthly mean temperature 
from the date the olive blossoms, and 
multiplying this by the number of days 
during the period stated. We illustrate 
this by giving the figures for Oroville in 
Butte County, where much attention is 
being paid to growing the olive. 

In 1888, the tree blossomed on April 
20th, and the first frost came on the 27th 
of October. The figures are arranged in 
tabular form for convenience. 


Months. Mean Temp. Days. Degrees. 
TN Aas. Kee wn sne 62.94 x: 10 = 629.40 
Te a 1,951.76 
DOE. on cqeadudnuss 74.59 x 30 = 2,237.70 
Peer eer recy -79.51 x 3I 2,464 81 
August... ... ....80.54 XX 31% = 2,496.74 
September......... 74.28 x 30 2,228.40 
CN cin viene 66.62 x 26 1,732.12 


13,740.93 

This gives a total of 13,740.93 degrees 
of heat,. which is almost double the 
amount absolutely required. 

Taking the winter temperature and 
snowfall into consideration, and mak- 
ing a table similar to the above for the 
degrees of summer heat, one can readily 
tell whether, so far as climate is con- 
cerned, the olive can be successfully 
grown or not in his locality. 

The requirements of soil need hardly 
occasion a thought, for this tree seems 
to accommodate itself to almost every 
soil we find in the State. It grows in 
the rich loams of the river bottoms, on 
the sandy, alluvial soils where so much 
of our wheat is raised ; it thrives upon 
the thin red soils underlain by hardpan ; 
it bears remarkably well on the red clay- 
ish soils where gravel abounds ; it lives 
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and bears a fine fruit upon the sandstone 
and granite soils of the mountains ; it 
does fairly well upon the black adobe 
lands, if they are well drained ; while it 
cannot be set out upon better soil than 
hills with from one and a half to three 
feet of earth underlain by slate rock. 

A writer upon this point says : 

The olive, better than any other valuable tree, will 
grow and thrive on scant soil, and among stones 
and rocks where cultivation is difficult, and it has 
been proved that it will grow under such conditions 
without either fertilization or irrigation. 

Another says: 


Of all fruit trees the olive is undoubtedly the 
hardiest ; for scarcely any amount of mutilation, any 
severity of frost, or even scorching by fire, suffices 
to destroy the life of the tree. The smallest strip 
of green wood or living bark enables thetree to live. 

It still survives, for centuries after the heart and 
outer layer of young wood are rotted and gone, and 
one may often see a large trunk not only hollow in 
the middle, but split vertically in several distinct 
stems, all alike flourishing and productive. 


The second question, Will it be pro- 
ductive ?— can be best answered by the 
statement of Mr. E. Cooper, the leading 
olive grower of this State. ‘“ From my 
four-year-old trees I obtain two gallons 
of berries, from the six-year-old trees I 
obtain in some instances as high as 
thirty gallons of olives.” This of course 
would be an exceptional yield for trees 
of that age. Isaac Lea of Florin, Sac- 
ramento County, reported that his five- 
year-old trees yielded about two gallons 
of olives tothe tree. Adolphe Flamant, 
the well known grower of Napa County, 
estimates from six to ten gallons of ber- 
ries from his six or eight-year-old trees. 
He estimates the price of the berries 
salted in barrels at one dollar per gallon, 
while the cost of picking and salting the 
same is thirty cents a gallon, leaving a 
net profit of seventy cents per gallon, or 
at least five dollars per tree when only 
eight years old. In Europe the olive is 
said to be “an infant at eight, in slight 
bearing at fifteen, and only in full bear- 
ing when thirty-five.” 

In the southern part of this State one 
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large tree standing fifty feet fromall oth- 
ers bore one hundred and fifty gallons of 
olives in one season. This, at the net 
price given by Mr. Flamant, would re- 
turn the owner $105 during one year. 

The profits in oil are greater than 
when the berries are pickled and sold. 
No other fruit contains so large a pro- 
portion of fixed oil. A gallon of the 
berries will produce from a pint toa 
quart of oil. The pure oil that has been 
made by Mr. Cooper of Santa Barbara 
County brings him, according to his own 
statement made before the State Fruit 
Growers’ Convention, from $1,000 to 
$2,000 an acre each year. As he strong- 
ly advises his brother fruit growers to 
plant the olive, it must be inferred that 
he regards these enormous values as 
likely to continue. 

This brings us to the third question, 
—Will there be a market for the fruit ? 
The area of olive culture in the Eastern 
continent is limited to the basin of the 
Mediterranean Sea, for the tree will not 
thrive in a very cold nor bear fruit in a 
very warm or tropical latitude. The 
area of culture being thus limited, near- 
ly all the oil produced is.consumed in 
the countries where it is made. Thus 
Spain, while a great olive region, uses 
eight ninths of all the oil she produces. 
The southern provinces of France from 
a very early period have been noted for 
their olive groves, enriching the whole 
region, and utilizing land not adapted to 
the culture of any other profitable fruit, 
yet France is one of the largest import- 
ers of olive oil from other countries. 
Austria does not produce anything like 
the amount of oil she consumes. Portu- 
gal is famous for her olive groves, yet 
she imports each year from Spain seven 
times as much oil as the United States 
and Canada import from the same 
country. The oil from the Turkish 
provinces, from Greece, and from the 
coast of Africa, is used only for soap and 
other manufacturing purposes. It will 
thus be seen that practically the only 
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regions exporting olive oil in any quan- 
tities are Italy and Spain. The local 
consumption in Candia alone is 3,272,500 
gallons. Italy has two and a quarter 
million acres planted to olives, or a lar- 
ger area than the barley fields of the 
whole United States, yet it should be 
borne in mind that Italy lacks much of 
equaling the size of our single State. 

The use of olive oil is not limited as 
some suppose to the rich salads and 
sauces of the epicure, for we find that 
the druggist uses it in the finest of cas- 
tile and other toilet soaps, in ointments, 
plasters, salves, and liniments; the phy- 
sician for burns, sprains, contusions, 
bruises, corns, colic, worms, gout, and 
dyspepsia, as an antidote for mineral 
and vegetable poisons, and for the bites 
of venomous insects and serpents. It is 
used by the barber for cleaning the 
scalp, for ridding the head of dandruff, 
for curing an itching scalp, for prevent- 
ing the hair from falling out, and for 
keeping it from turning gray. It is 
used by the grocer for keeping sardines, 
mackerel,and other fish, meats, and vege- 
tables, and is sold by him asa substi- 
tute for butter and lard. The cock in 
Southern Europe considers it a staple 
article for preparing fish of all kinds 
for the table. They are not fried as 
here, but plunged into huge boilers filled 
with hot oil, where they are cooked in 
the most delicious manner. He uses it 
for frying eggs and oysters, for roasting 
or broiling beef, mutton, lamb, or veal, 
for cooking peas, beans, tomatoes, cab-: 
bage, cauliflower, greens, and for stews 
and toast. By some it is even used in 
pastry of all kinds. 

In other ways the oil is used ; for it is 
employed for anointing the body, and 
for improving the complexion ; the more 
common kinds are used for lubricating 
purposes, for burning in lamps and 
tapers, and in the manufacture of cloth. 
Among the rather odd uses that may be 
named is for dyeing, and placing in pans 
where coffee is being roasted. It is 
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used by workers in lead and arsenic to 
prevent poisoning. 

The olives themselves, all know, are 
delicious when pickled. They are also 
put up in salt, when dead ripe, for table 
use, and the ripe olives when dried are 
a common article of diet in Europe. 
When the fine oil has all been extracted 
from the olives, when water has been 
employed anda second and a third grade 
of oil has been obtained from the pulpy 
mass, the refuse is even then of much 
value. It is very fattening to cattle and 
hogs, is burned for fuel, and becomes a 
valuable fertilizer for the olive plantation. 

The demand for the oil is immense. 
This is evident from the excessive adul- 
terations practiced in placing it upon 
the market. Great quantities of the fol- 
lowing oils are used in the adulterations : 
lard, cottonseed, poppy, colza, sesame, 
peanut, and cameline. In the city of 
Marseilles alone over one million gal- 
lons of cottonseed oil are used to adul- 
terate olive oil. 

So extensive have been the repeated 
adulterations by means of cheap oils 
that the olive industry has been crippled. 
It has hitherto been almost impossible 
to detect adulterations, except by more 
elaborate means than fall to the ordinary 
person. So late as February, 1888, the 
consular reports from the more noted 

olive regions of France state that no 
process available to the ordinary grow- 
er had been discovered. 

As late as the middle of May, 1888, at 
a meeting of the scientific society of 
Marseilles, a prominent chemist declared 
that the most reliable methods did not 
detect more than twenty per cent of 
cheap oils used. During the past few 
months, however, another French chem- 
ist has discovered a method which has 
been carefully tested by experts appoint- 
ed by the French Government, and this 
is declared to have at last solved all dif- 
ficulties in ascertaining when pure oil 
had been adulterated, and in finding the 
per cent of cheap oil used. 
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This test consists of boiling together 
a certain proportion of albumen, olive 
oil, and nitric acid. The glass tube con- 
taining these is then plunged into cold 
water, where an oily precipitate is de- 
veloped, varying in color from a pale 
yellow to a reddish brown. 

The color determines the per cent of 
inferior oil used. The pure oil shows a 
yellow precipitate, while the adulterated 
oil is of a darker or more reddish hue. 
The exact amount of cheap oil used can 
be readily and easily ascertained by com- 
paring the colored strips of paper dipped 
in the oil examined, and comparing the 
same with colored slips prepared by the 
French government, who had the origi- 
nal tests made. These trial papers can 
be obtained by all who desire to use 
them. 

This discovery will enhance the value 
of pure oil, by lessening adulterations. 

Olive growing in this State is in its 
infancy, but people are rapidly begin- 
ning to realize its importance ; in the 
northern and central part of the State, 
where, until within a few years, no plan- 
tations had been set out, this fruit is 
now growing in many localities, as at 
Fresno, Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, Ala- 
meda, Sonoma, Napa, Sacramento, 
Marysville, Chico, Oroville, Colusa, So- 
lano, Auburn, Penryn, Coloma, Red Bluff, 
Florin, Livermore, Mission San José, 
Los Gatos, Berkeley, Suiiol, Niles, and 
Cloverdale. 

That the growing of olives in Califor- 
nia will be more successful than in Eu- 
rope can hardly be a question. The 
tree will grow more rapidly here than 
there, it comes into bearing at an ear- 
lier age, and it bears larger and heavier 
crops. We have a warmer and more 

genial climate, our soils are newer and 
more fertile, and the tree here will, it is 
hoped, receive an equally careful and 
intelligent cultivation. 

In California up to the present time 
but two varieties of the olive, the Mis- 
sion and the Picholine, have been planted 
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in any numbers. The choice oil put on 
the market by Mr. Cooper, and which 
brings the highest price of any in the 
world, is made from the Mission olive. 
The statement has lately been made that 
no fine oil could be made from this olive 
in comparison with the best of the Eu- 
ropean olives. This is discredited by 
most growers, and will have to be proved 
by experiments in the future before it 
will be given any credence. 

Among the new olives the Spanish 
Queen is highly recommended for plant- 
ing, but it should be borne in mind that 
this is not a trueoil olive. Itis used for 
pickles only on account of its superior 
size. 

The Mission is well adapted for both 
purposes, and will continue to be largely 
set out until actual tests made from oth- 
er trees grown in this State show that 
another variety superior to this has been 
found. 

A writer, speaking of this tree, has 
said: “ The olive requires less labor and 
care than any other fruit tree.’’ This 
statement has been largely copied in this 
State, and is leading to bad results. It 
is true that an old olive tree will thrive 
in spite of neglect and abuse, but to ren- 
der the young tree productive and profit- 
able, constant care should be given to it. 
The finest trees in this portion of the 
State are thoroughly cultivated from 
three to five times a year. Trees set out 
here without a drop of water have done 
exceedingly well where the soil has been 
kept well pulverized during the summer, 
and although for dry lands there is noth- 
ing better than the olive, to set out the 
young trees and expect them to survive 
without care or cultivation would be 
ridiculous. 

The man who plants an olive grove 
must not think that his task has ended 
with setting the trees in the ground, for 
as we have shown they need thorough 
cultivation, and when the fruit is ready 
to be plucked more than usual care and 
skill are required. 
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In Europe much poor oil is made 
through a lack of care, and to guard 
against this the grower must all the time 
be on the watch. The berries must not 
be knocked from the limbs, but care- 
fully picked. Mr. Cooper goes so far as 
to pick and drop them into water to pre- 
vent them from being bruised. 

If your berries are to be pickled, the 
process is simple. All that is required 
is to extract the bitterness from the 
fruit, and this can be done with lye or 
with frequent changes of pure water. 

In making oil, both judgment and skill 
are required, and the grower who fancies 
that he can make good oil without these 
will find his product ranking low in mar- 
ket, and moderate in price. Capital is 
also necessary, for presses and tanks are 
needed, and both cost money. Labels, 
bottles, and cases, are additional items 
that amount to quite a sum. As the 
olive must be dried in order to evaporate 
the water before the oil can be obtained, 
and as the fruit will spoil when piled up 
in any quantity upon a floor, a drying 
machine of some kind will prove a neces- 
sity where there are many trees. It 
must be remembered this fruit ripens 
during the rainy season. 

Since these items cost so much, the 
grower will generally find it more profit- 
able to sell his olives to some mill-owner, 
who will put up the needed machin- 
ery, and make the oil for a whole dis- 
trict. 

The best results can be obtained where 
the most care is exercised. It needs as 
much skill and judgment to make first- 
class olive oil, as it does to manufacture 
fine wine. No man should plant a few 
trees, expecting to make oil; if he sets 
out any trees, let them number at least 
five hundred, while five times that would 
be still better. Even with the latter 
number he can better afford to sell his 
fruit than to make it into oil, unless he 
is far from a mill. 

In every neighborhood where a few 
thousand trees are in bearing mills will 
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be erected and otherappliances prepared 
for pressing out the oil and putting it 
upon the market. These mills will pur- 
chase the olives asa grist mill does grain. 

The soil and climate of central and 
northern California being so well adapt- 
ed to the growing of fine olives, it is 
strange that no large plantations of this 
treeareto befound here. During thepast 
two years, however, a large number of 
trees have been set out. This is not con- 
fined to any particular locality, though 
the counties touching the foothills of the 
Sierras and the foothills of the Coast 
Range are where the greatest develop- 
ment is being made. The figures for 
these various districts are not at hand, 
but something may be judged from the 
onecounty of Butte,though Yuba,Colusa, 
Tehama, Placer, and others, are all en- 
gaged in planting the same tree. Dur- 
ing the past two seasons there have been 
set out in Butte County: 8,000 olive 
trees in the vicinity of Wyandotte ; at 
Palermo, 10,500; in Union District, 
3,500; at Paradise, 5,600; near Pentz, 
2,000; near Bangor, Hurleton, and Min- 
ers’ Ranch, 1,000; near Gridley and 
Central House, 3,000; at Rio Bonito, 
5,000; in the vicinity of Chico, Butte 
Creek, and on Chico Creek, 4,000 ; and 
at Oroville and Thermalito, 12,000 ; mak- 
ing in all about 54,600 olive trees. The 
oil from the bearing trees in this sec- 
tion has been exhibited at various citrus 
and other fairs, and has been pronounced 
excellent by competent judges. 

Within two years there will be many 
thousand trees coming into bearing. 
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The quantity of oil at first will be limit- 
ed, but each year it will increase as the 
trees grow in age, and additional ones 
are set out. Within five years the ship- 
ments of olive oil from the Sacramento 
Valley and its adjacent hill districts will 
form a valuable commodity. 

Children brought up in an olive land 
readily learn to make the olive a part of 
their daily food, and so will it be with 
the young people of this vast district. 
Years hence, natives of this State will 
use the olive as they now use butter or 
lard, and from a health point of view the 
change will be beneficial. 

Those who plant will have but a few 
years to wait for their trees to come 
into bearing. In Europe, owing to the 
greater cold, the tree is of slower growth, 
and is grown from the seed and grafted. 
Here the tree is raised from cuttings, re- 
quiring no grafting, and grows so rapid- 
ly that in four or five years the planter 
is receiving a profit from his orchard. 

We are witnessing only the beginning 
of a vast movement in setting out olive 
plantations. The long life of the tree, 
its few enemies or pests when grown 
away from the coast, the enormous prof- 
its from its fruit, and the great demand 
for the oil and the pickled olives, all in- 
dicate for this tree a marvelous progress 
in California. While the orange, the 
fig, and the almond are destined to be- 
come very important in this State, they 
will all be excelled by the olive, which 
furnishes a food product for the poor 
man rather than an article of luxury for 
the well-to-do and the rich. 

S. S. Boynton. 
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“THE GREAT WANT OF ALL CIVILIZED NATIONS.” 


Ir has long been a favorite whim of 
monarchs to pose as the faithful shep- 
herds of their peoples. The providing 
of green pastures and leading beside still 
waters has ever proved a seductive 7/e. 
Doubly seductive, alas!—to the mon- 
arch as imparting an air of virtue to self- 
interest ; to the flock as diverting their 
thoughts from the shearing and sham- 
bles, the readiest road to which ran 
through those same green pastures and 
by those still waters. Basely defrauded, 
silly sheep! Almost persuaded that 
shearing and shambles were special ar- 
rangements for the flock’s benefit, how 
should you know that the aggrandize- 
ment and glorification of the pastor was 
the sole end in view ? 

Never shall return those royal pastors’ 
halcyon days, ere revolution’s shock ex- 
ploded the dogma of the divinity of 
kings. Nor mouthings of servile priest- 
hood, nor machinations of wily diplo- 
matisis, not all the king’s horses, not all 
the king’s men, shall put together again 
the Humpty Dumpty of Divine Right, 
fallen from the wall Prerogative. And 
with what a crash it fell! That kings 
existed for the good of the people, and 
not the people for the good of the kings, 
was deemed an extraordinary discovery. 
Saint Simon, one of the most enlight- 
ened men of his time, was “ delighted 
with the benevolence of the saying, but 
startled by tts novelty, and terrified by its 
boldness.” Now, how repugnant to rea- 
son is the idea of the many existing for 
the benefit of the one; how subversive 
of all true Christianity, whose greatest 
shall be he who best ministers. 

And with the downfall of this Hump- 
ty Dumpty must come that of his twin 
brother, the old-time belief in the glory 
and divinity of war. War is glorious but 
to the eye of childhood. “You think, 


boys,” says Through-Georgia Sherman, 
“that war is all glory, but I tell you it’s 
all hell.” “A victory, madam,” said 
the hero of Waterloo to a lady compli- 
menting him, “is a calamity only sur- 
passed by a defeat.” The creed of Gen- 
eral C., 


** Wut did God make us raytional creeters fer, 
But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an’ blood,” 


has met with a generation of scoffers. 
The Prince of Peace is the object of 
Christendom’s veneration. The god of 
battles, —the god of our forefathers, — 
Thor the Great, might reave and steal, 
and yet be adored as divine by viking 
cut-throats and Berserk pirates. Such 
a nonentity is the devil of the nineteenth 
century, our age has lost faith in a 
priesthood announcing divine decrees 
that require armies for their execution. 
Viewed apart from any sanction of the 
Deity, war is seen tobe unutterably crim- 
inal and hellish; wantonly engaged in 
by rulers for ends as selfishly personal, 
as miserly mean, as those impelling the 
vilest thief or foulest murderer. Gulli- 
ver, traveling in the land of the Hou- 
hynhyms, where the horse, the intel- 
lectual being, rules over man, the vile 
Yahoo, thus catalogues for the astounded 
quadruped the causes of war: 
“Sometimes the ambition of princes, 
who never think they have land enough, 
or people enough, to govern ; sometimes 
the corruption of ministers ; sometimes 
one prince quarrels with another for fear 
the other should quarrel with him ; some- 
times because the enemy is too strong ; 
sometimes because he is too weak ; some- 
times our neighbors want the things 
that we have, or have the things that we 
want, and we both fight till they take 
ours or give ustheirs. Poor nations are 
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hungry, and rich nations are proud, and 
pride and hunger will ever be at vari- 
ance.” 

Dean Swift, after the manner of deans, 
here ignores one principal cause of war. 
Not only in the past has religion been a 
divider of nation against nation and peo- 
ple against people. Not only in the dark 
ages could Moslem knight and Spanish 
cavalier hack and slash for eight cen- 
turies, fighting three thousand seven hun- 
dred battles, for the honor of Allah or Je. 
hovah. Not only as those dark ages were 
brightening could myriads of Netherland- 
ers fall in siege, and sack, and stricken 
field, andforty thousand more atthe hands 
of the common hangman, all because 
the terrible Duke of Alva’s religious 
views did not coincide with theirs. But 
now, in the darkness of today, see Sla- 
vonian divided against Slavonian : Latin 
Church divided against Greek Church. 
And divided by what? By the smallest 
letter in the alphabet, the letter 7! An 
iota omitted or inserted, in a single ad- 
jective by which finite arrogance and 
ignorance presumes to define the Inde- 
finable, to comprehend the Incompre- 
hensible. And from such attenuated 
vapor has gathered the ominous Balkan 
war cloud, hourly threatening to deluge 
Europe in blood. Alas for the malver- 
sation of the religion of love and peace! 
With reason does Mr. Frederick Harri- 
son father upon the churches the respon- 
sibility for war. 

Another writer, the darling of the sex, 
inculpates the ladies. “If every lady,” 


says John Ruskin, “were to have all her. 


china ornaments broken whenever war 
breaks out, there would be no more 
war.” Not that the ladies of the pres- 
ent day resemble the viragos in the 
“ Story of burnt Njal,” who are endlessly 
egging on men to fight; but that the 
army and navy are glorified at ball-room 
and altar, and personal glorification is a 
great power in the world. To glorify 


one man, to inscribe one name, Julius 
Czesar, on history’s page, there were 
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ruthlessly sacrificed three million human 
beings, eight hundred towns and villages 
were sacked and burned, while fire, fam- 
ine, and plague, desolated half Europe. 
In a vain attempt at self-glorification, 
Napoleon III., vanquished at Sedan, 
coolly proposed to his German conquer- 
ors that they should unite their forces 
for a joint raid upon England: the Eng- 
land with which he was ever vaunting 
his cordial agreement. What mattered 
the bloody destruction of three armies ? 
what the solemnity of treaties, imperial 
faith and honor what, so the Napoleons 
might once more gain a firm seat on the 
throne of France? Czsar might plead 
the spread of civilization as his justifica- 
tion. Napoleon’s criminal wantonness 
would have destroyed commerce, the 
civilizer of today. 

Apologists for war in the distant past 
may justly urge accompanying benefits. 
Seclusion and suspicion formed the for- 
eign policy of many states. War effectu- 
ally broke down much of the seclusion, 
— while it fully justified the suspicion. 
It furthered the admixture of foreign 
blood and consequent renovation of 
enfeebled races.. Neither of these rea- 
sons can now be urged as in palliation 
of war. Steam and electricity have ban- 
ished seclusion and promoted race 
renewal more effectually than all the 
armies that ever fought. The Yankee 
tourist, armed with a valise, successfully 
invades Europe, Asia, Africa, or Austra- 
lia, and occupies where he lists. The 
American girl, all glorious within, equip- 
ped with half a dozen Saratogas, sub- 
jugates alike British duke or Italian 
prince, binds their kings in chains, and 
their nobles in fetters conjugal. Even 
the descendants of that terror of France, 
the great Malbrook, have surrendered 
at discretion to the strategy of Colum- 
bia’s dames seules, more potent than the 
sorcery or valor of the maid of Dom- 
remy. 

The excuses urged by apologists for 
war in the present day are the extension 
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of commerce and the interests of “our 
flag.” . The fatuous fallacy of expecting 
to promote an increase of trade by cre- 
ating a dearth of consumers needs no 
refutation. It recalls the monstrous 
folly of Cato, who, to build up Roman 
commerce, destroyed all rival cities that 
fell in his power ; boasting “that in his 
peninsular campaign he demolished a 
Spanish town a day.” Commonsense 
teaches us that cheap production of re- 
liable goods, unchecked by hampering 
duties, will carry commerce where an 
armed force would simply be its des- 
truction. 


Peace is more strong than war, and gentleness, 
Where force is vain, makes conquest o’er the 
wave. 


But an idea haunts some business men 
that war causes markets to become brisk, 
and makes prices buoyant. A buoyancy 
of ten per cent today followed by a de- 
pression of twenty per cent tomorrow 
is hardly calculated to affect commerce 
beneficially. War means the destruc- 
tion of property, the diminution of cap- 
ital, the decrease of consumers, and 
must, therefore, tend to stagnation. The 
mere preparation for war has the effect 
today of withdrawing 9,000,000 of Euro- 
pean producers from contributing to the 
world’s supply, or adding to its capital. 
These 9,000,000 enforced military drones 
diminish the world’s wealth further by 
withdrawing capital from the bread win- 
ners for their maintenance, and supply 
of necessary implements for further de- 
struction. The consequent loss to the 
world’s accumulated capital is therefore 
utterly incalculable. Progress is retard- 
ed; poverty multiplied; religion discred- 
ited. And to what end? In the interval 
between A. D. 1141 and 1889 England 
and France have been at war 266 years. 
England yet retains its girdle of blue; 
the sunshine of sunny France still cheers 
the French. The sole effect of one war 
has been to breed another, and another, 
and another; until Europe has become, 
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as Montesquieu foretold, “a nation of 
Tartars,” each with sword drawn against 
his fellow ; — 30,000,000 of enrolled sol- 
diers. Today the one end towards which 
the time, thought, wealth,and energy, of 
Europe is devoted is the accumulation of 
men to destroy, and means for their des- 
truction. 

It is in protest against this wanton 
prolongation of the “martyrdom of man” 
that even the warlike race of the Mag- 
yars demands the dismissal of M. Tisza. 
Small wonder that the young life of Italy 
is all aglow with indignation against a 
system of vampire militarism which saps 
the lifeblood of a redeemed nation! And, 
recoiling in horror from the impending 
Armageddon, the sons of toil in England 
and France appeal to free-thinking and 
progressive America, to take initiatory 
steps for the institution of a more ra- 
tional method of settling international 
disputes. They see, with Milton, that 
war can breed nothing but endless war ; 
with Lord JohnRussell and John Bright, 
that wars are always seen to have been 
unnecessary a few years after they are 
fought. 

Wearied with the fruitless exertion of 
centuries of war, disheartened by the 
barren and reckless waste of national 
resources, Europeans turn longing eyes 
towards the attainment of what John 
Stuart Mill called “the great want of 
all civilized nations, an international 
tribunal,” which shall settle internation- 
al dissensions on a basis of right and 
equity. 

To this end, in 1887, a deputation from 
the “English parliament (representing 
two hundred and thirty-three members 
of the Commons) and labor societies 
presented a memorial to President Cleve- 
land, urging him to take steps towards 
the initiation of such atribunal. A simi- 
lar memorial was afterwards signed by 
over a hundred French senators and 
deputies. A “draft project”’ of the pro- 
posed tribunal, compiled by the late 
Professor Leone Levi, was also handed 
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to the President, and copies thereof 
forwarded to eminent publicists and 
jurists of all nations for joint consider- 
ation and amendment. 

After a preamble setting forth the 
excellences and past successes of the 
arbitration method of settling interna- 
tional disputes, Article 5 of the draft 
provided that “Each [consenting] state 
should nominate a given number of mem- 
bers, publicists and jurists, or other per- 
sons of high reputation and standing, to 
constitute a Council of International 
Arbitration. 

ArT. 6. Such council may be held as 
constituted, as soon as any two states 
concur in its organization, and have nom- 
inated members to the same. 

Art. 7. When duly organized by any 
number of states, the council will invite 
other states to nominate their members 
for the council. 

ArT. 9. On the occurrence of any 
dispute between any states represented 
in the council, or not so represented, 
the secretaries, at the request of any two 
members of the council, shall summon 
a meeting to consider what steps may 
be adopted for immediately arresting 
any war measures already taken or about 
to be taken by any contending states, 
and for offering, if desirable, the aid of 
the council in the shape of mediation or 
arbitration. 

Art. 10. When the contending states 
agree to leave their disputes to arbitra- 
tion, the council will appoint some of its 
members, and some other persons spe- 
cially nominated by the contending 
states, to be a High Court of Interna- 
tional Arbitration, and its award in the 
case shall be binding on the contending 
states. 

ArT. 12. It is not contemplated to 
provide for the exercise of physical 
force in order to secure reference to the 
council, or to compel compliance with 
the award of the council or court when 
made. The authority of the council or 
court is moral, not physical. 
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Other articles refer to rules and regu- 
lations of the Council, and the duty of 
framing a code of international law after 
the attempts of Bluntschli and Field. 

The substitution of such a tribunal for 
the antiquated and barbarous arbitra- 
ment of the sword should require no 
urging. As individuals, we have already 
learned to settle differences by law and 
justice, instead of by violence and blood. 
Similar settlement of national dissen- 
sion is equally possible. The best proof 
of its feasibility is the fact that in the 
present century there have been no few- 
er than thirty-two international difficul- 
ties settled by arbitration. In all these 
cases, save one, the decision of the arbi- 
trators has been cheerfully accepted, and 
the award honorably fulfilled. 

But custom is still the tyrant of hu- 
manity. Every rumored case of breach 
of international comity, every reported 
“slight to our flag,” calls forth howls for 
blood. Fire-eating journalists lash the 
public into patriotic fury. Clamor for 
revenge echoes and_ re-echoes_ in 
countless columns. Calm judgment is 
deemed poltroonery. The loss of the 
national temper, the ebullition of simu- 
lated passion, is considered dignified and 
praiseworthy, as in the late Samoan epi- 
sode. Custom having so long decreed 
war as the arbiter of all international 
disputes, a war fever frenzies the nation. 
The establishment of a permanent 
international arbitration tribunal would 
change all this. Nations would submit 
their cases tosuchatribunal with thecon- 
fidence of individuals submitting to our 
ordinary courts. A refusal to refer a 
claim to such an impartial tribunal would 
be prima facie evidence of wrong intent. 

The greatest obstacle in the making such 
a tribunal efficient has been the supposed 
lack of some sanction, of potency to en- 
force its decrees. It is yet hardly real- 
ized that the most powerful of this 
world’s forces are both invisible and in. 
tangible. Gravitation is an intangible 
force, — it shakes the earth. Electricity 
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heavens. In all operations of law the 
real power behind the throne is the in- 
tangible sanction of public opinion. 
Unsupported by public opinion all law is 
practically a dead letter ; while unwritten 
codes enforced by public opinion are all- 
compelling. It is by this sanction of 
public opinion that the awards of the 
court of international arbitration will be 
eternally enforced. ‘The pen is might- 
ier than the sword.” 

But, equally with the forces of gravi- 
tation and electricity, public opinion 
exists in a diffused state, and needs 
concentration. Moreover, although so 
obviously desirable and possible of at- 
tainment, the establishment of an inter- 
nationalarbitration court, likeall projects 
for social amelioration, has to contend 
with the arrogance and bigotry of vested 
interest and the antagonism of apathy. 
To combat this opposition, and to effect 
this needed concentration of public opin- 
ion, many associations have been organ™ 
ized. Beginning with our national cap- 
ital, the Honorable John Tyler there 
presides over The National Arbitration 
League, which has for its secretary 
Doctor McMurdy, who persistently keeps 
the desirability of international arbitra- 
tion before Congress. In Boston the 
American Peace Society advocates 
the cause. Its leading spirit is Rev. R. 
B. Howard, a brother of Gen. O. O. 
Howard, the philanthropic hero of Get- 
tysburg. Philadelphia, as its traditions 
demand, takes an active part through 
the Universal Peace Union, with its 
twenty-nine auxiliaries and its appropri 
ately named President Love. While on 
this coast the Pacific Coast Arbitration 
Association has the support of such 
names as Rev. Dr. Stratton, Hon. C. P. 
Huntington, Presidents Horace Davis, 
E. S. Holden, A. C. Hirst, Col. H. B. 
Sprague (of International Code Commit- 
tee) and others ; the present writer being 
honorary secretary, and David Jacks, of 
Monterey, treasurer. 
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Of European societies the Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
tion of London, is perhaps chief. Its 
first president was the seventh earl of 
Shaftesbury, endeared to humanity by 
his devotion to works of charity. He 
had the support of Earl Derby (ex-for- 
eign secretary), the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, and a large number of distinguished 
names as vice-presidents. “I know,” 
said he to Mr. Hodgson Pratt, the so- 
ciety’s chairman of committee, “of no 
association doing a greater good than 
yours.” London workers also support 
The Peace Society, of which the late 
H. Richard, M. P., was the leader; the 
Women’s Peace and Arbitration Asso- 
ciation ; and the Workmen’s, of which 
W. R. Cremer, M. P., as chief, took the 
leading part in obtaining the two hun- 
dred and thirty-three signatures of mem- 
bers of Parliament to the memorial pre- 
sented to President Cleveland by Lord 
Kennard, Sir Lyon Playfair, and others 
in 1887. 

The list of helpers in France includes 
La Société Francaise des Amis de la 
Paix (M. Fréderic Passy, Deputé, M. I. 
president), La Ligue Internationale de 
la Paix et de la Liberté (M. Chas. Le- 
monnier, D. D., president), Le Comité 
de Paris, de la Fédération Internationale 
de l’Arbitrage et de la Paix (M. Hip- 
polyte Destrem and M. Auguste Des- 
moulins), Société de la Paix du Fami- 
listére de Guise (the late M. Godin, 
first president), and La Société d’Aide 
Fraternelle (Pasteur F. Fallot). Aid 
is given in Holland by the Algemeen 
Nederlandsch Vrdebond (Hon. D. Van 
Eck) ; in Italy by La Societa Umani- 
taria Cisalpina, Milan, (Professor Fran- 
cesco Vigano), La Lega di Liberta, 
Fratellanza, e Pace, and the Consolato 
Operaio, Milan, with allied societies in 
Rome, and the aid of the Italian Free- 
masons, who have identified their body 
with the cause. Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, also have their auxiliary socie- 
ties in Copenhagen, Kristiana, and 
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Stockholm. While the policy of “blood 
and iron” is withstood in Germany by 
arbitration associations in Wurtem- 
burg, Frankfort, Darmstadt, and Berlin 
(the well-known Professor Virchow pres- 
ident). 

It will be obvious from this list of soci- 
eties and the eminent names appended, 
that the cause of international arbi- 
tration has passed beyond the stage of 
quixotic chimera in which some still 
persist in regarding it. There is noth- 
ing either quixotic or chimerical in the 
effort to reduce to the realm of law a 
yet unconquered region of savagery. 
Personal trial by combat, so far from 
being now regarded as a divine justifica- 
tion of the victor, would send him to the 
State prison. No argument is needed 
to prove that national trials by combat, 
though the contending banners be con- 
secrated by bell, book, and bishop, are 
equally criminal. 

Moreover, militarism is essentially un- 
American. It is utterly repugnant to 
the spirit of the Monroe doctrine, on 
which our foreign policy is based. This 
doctrine is entirely antagonistic, not only 
to any embroilment in old-world affairs, 
but to the importation of any old rags 
of European policy ;—a policy of “blar- 
ney and lies,” of red tape, of petty jeal- 
ousy and petty feud, of existence spent 
in endless dread of one’s next neighbor. 
A country open to all comers need fear 
no invasion. A country where every 
citizen is sovereign can be prey to no 
usurper.. A country furnished with an 
inexhaustible supply of the “ sinews of 
war” need be under no apprehension as 
to the ironclads and parks of artillery 
on which less fortunate nations are lav- 
ishing their borrowed treasures. 

In furtherance of this humane Mon- 
roe policy, and in response to the ur- 
gency of the many societies named 
above, an invitation has been issued by 
the President to the states of Central 
and South America, to send representa- 
tives toa peace conference to be held 
VoL. X1V.—S. 
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this year in Washington, D. C. The 
conference will endeavor to make an in- 
ternational court of arbitration an estab- 
lished fact. Its attention will also be 
directed to the establishment of a uni- 
form standard of coinage for all Ameri- 
ca, and the rearrangement of customs 
duties, etc. on an equitable and more in- 
telligent basis. Mr. M. M. Estee has 
been nominated by President Harrison 
as one of the American commissioners. 
There is also to be a Universal Peace 
Congress this year in connection with 
the Paris exposition. 

Thirteen bills or more have been in- 
troduced into congress providing for 
the negotiation of arbitration treaties 
or the establishment of the proposed 
tribunal. It rests with public opinion 
to make any or all of these initiatory 
measures successful. Myriads of our 
forefathers faced martyrdom in asser- 
tion of their right to a share in public 
opinion, and their right to express their 
share. What they bled and died for the 
present generation is all too prone to 
value lightly, or cast aside as worthless. 
When the fiery newspaper man rolls his 
war drums we act on the creed, 


The side of our country must ollers be took ! 


There ends the burden of our state 
cares. We shuffle all responsibility on 
to the powers that be, adding with John 
P. Robinson: 


And President Polk, you know, 4e ¢s our country: 
And the angel that writes all our sins in the book 
Puts the debit to him, and to us the per contry. 


The majority of the public being thus 
apathetic, the clamorous classes, jour- 
nalists, politicians, and military, lead in 
accordance with their interests, and the 
country drifts into unnecessary war. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that 
there are no rights without duties. Our 
right to enjoy the blessings of good gov- 
ernment presupposes duties wisely and 
faithfully performed in constituting that 
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government. If we permit a govern- 
ment to lavish money on needless mil- 
itary preparation to the neglect of need- 
ful internal improvement, on us be the 
blame. Here in California are millions 
of acres lying idle for lack of irrigation 
facilities, which government might read- 
ily supply; vast stretches of country 
unoccupied because of inaccessibility ; 
bridges and roads are needed which gov- 
ernment might build. But so that gov- 
ernment money is spent, and spent “ere, 
no one seems to care whether it is fooled 
away in useless implements of destruc- 
tion, or ‘reproductively employed in de- 
veloping our State. The same amount 
can be expended, the same workmen 
employed, in either case. The public 
can judge as to the respective benefits. 


Were half the power that fills the world with ter- 
ror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error 
There were no need of arsenals or forts ! 


The public no longer professes a piety 
that expects a miraculous manifesta- 
tion of the All Wise to interpose be- 
tween men and the results of their own 
criminal ignorance, folly, and neglect. 


God hates the sneaking creturs who believe 
He’ ll settle things that they run off and leave. 


The 


apostle of nineteenth century cul- 
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ture has simplified Christianity for the 
public. It consists, he tells them, of a 
“method” and a “secret.” The secret 
is “ Peace” ; the method “Sweet Reas- 
onableness.” Applied to our subject, 
the sweet reasonablenessof international 
arbitration commends itself to all can- 
did minds. All sects may embody it in 
their creed: all parties work for its at- 
tainment. 


The hour is coming when men’s Holy Church 

Shall melt away in ever-widening walls, 

And be for all mankind, and in its place 

A mightier Church shall come, whose covenant 
word 

Shall be the deeds of love. Not ‘‘ Credo” then, 

‘* Amo” shall be the password through its gates. 

Man shall not ask his brother any more, 

‘*Believest thou?” but ‘* Lovest thou ?” till all 

Shall answer at God’s altar, ‘‘ Lord, I love.” 

For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but Love, 

Great Love alone, is captain of the soul. 


Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that the great American nation, credited 
by the prophet quoted above with so 
much political lucidity, may rapidly 
evolve that degree of “sweetness and 
light’ which not only embodies so de- 
sirable an article as international arbitra- 
tion inits creed, but acting on that belief, 
breeds live issues, and directs popular 
action. America has accepted thé proud 
réle of “ Enlightener of Nations.” Let 
deeds rather than-words vindicate her 
claim to so glorious a mission. 

Edward Berwick. 
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FROM AN 


Ir may be wise to explain that the 
windows are on the second floor of a 
country house, and to add that one, look- 
ing northward, isa double window, which 
reaches almost from ceiling to floor. 

Herein is framed the top of a live oak 
so covered with ivy that it at once sug- 
gests to the invalid the story of Sinbad 
and the Old Man of the Sea. Between 
the bars of the little balcony outside, a 
flowering shrub below can be seen toss- 
ing its long white plumes in the spring 
wind. Then come the tops of the arbor 
vitae, (it is all a mass of greenery,) a 
that the tops of many pines, 
whose parting and meeting branches 
shows a sunny hillside crowned with 
southernwood and afew windblown oaks. 
There is a glimpse, too, of a latticed 
gateway,and when the Invalid sits up 
in bed she can see part of the great stone 
-Stable, ivy-curtained like the trees till 
only a bit of yellow coping shows above 
the wide doorway. 

From the western window is another 
oak branch in the foreground, then the 
smooth hills that help to hedge the val- 
ley in, with higher wooded hills beyond, 
over all a sweep of blue sky. There are 
no houses in sight but a little white one 
far across the valley, with low-lying out- 
buildings and fences. 

It is not a lively outlook, but the Inva- 
lid finds it very comforting. All through 
the sunny day the birds come and go in 
the pine tops, in the oak tops. They 
float down like brown autumn leaves, 
they dart zig-zag, and wheel in airy 
flight, they poise on the very highest 
twigs, rocking in the wind, they twitter 
and chirp and sing incessantly. There is 
love-making, and nest-building, and nest- 
filling, going on, and little pin-feathery 
families feeding, in how many places ? 
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INVALID’S WINDOW. 


The afternoon shadowslengthen across 
the valley, and white fluffy clouds float 
across the sky, making waves.of shadow 
over the fields of wild oats. Then the 
sun goes down with a trail of rosy red 
behind him, that dies into pink, into 
gray, into night. The wind rises with a 
presage of storm in its breath. Inside, 
the house-mother replenishes the wood 
fire in the cavernous fireplace, and the 
great chimney throat roars like a demon, 
but the flames are friendly enough, and 
send their reflections to dance on the 
walls and in the long mirrors, and so 
beguile the Invalid, who is a fire wor- 
shiper. 

One star twinkles in the west, and in 
the little white house across the valley 
a red light appears that twinkles too, and 
disappears, and comesagain. Presently 
the house-mother brings a tall candle, 
since stronger light is forbidden, and 
sits her down close by the fire, candle 
in hand, to laugh over the last number 
of a humorous paper. The candle in- 
troduces a new and grotesque element 
into the sickroom. It throws strange 
shadows everywhere. One of the Jap- 
anese vases on the high mantelpiece 
seems to have a lid held aloft by an un- 
seen hand, another makes the silhouette 
of a crouching ,imp, and the reader’s 
benign face, framed by a fleecy shawl, 
becomes the head of an ogress. A plain, 
unassuming bottle of brandy on the 
dressing table is idealized by the candle- 
light streaming through it, till its dou- 
ble in the mirror is a slender flask of 
topaz, shimmering, sparkling, sending 
out a flame of its own. One looking- 
glass reflects another, and there is a be- 
wildering interchange of pictures and 
lights and shadows. 

All at once the candle is put out, and 
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the flame of the backlog resumes its 
dominion. Outside there is a sudden 
radiance above the pine tops, then the 
crescent moon sinks into sight. It 
makes whiter the white balcony, over 
which a Romeo might climb in jeweled 
doublet, and not be out of keeping with 
the scene. 

But it is not of Romeo the sad Invalid 
is thinking, as she watches the moon 
droop lowerand lower, till its faint light 
is tangled in the stirring leaves like fire- 
fly rays. Rather comes to her mind, 


Yon rising moon that looks for us again,— 

How oft hereafter will she wax and wane ; 
How oft hereafter look for us 

Through this same garden, and for one in vain! 


But the days cannot all be sunny,— 
nor would we have them so. One morn- 
ing the fog hangs low over the hills, then 
lifts and shows real clouds behind it. 
The clouds themselves seem wavering, 
and at first only send down a fine Scotch 
mist. The Weather-prophet says confi- 
dently that “It won’t amount to any- 
thing.” Pretty soon comes a sharp little 
shower to flatly contradict his assertion, 
then the whole valley is one gray swirl 
of driving rain. 

The Invalid can smell in fancy the 
southernwood on the hilltop in the damp, 
sweet air. There is something cheerful 
and old-fashioned about the homely 
little shrub. It seems an outcast from 
the well ordered kitchen garden family 
of thyme and sweet marjoram, mint and 
sage, now condemned to thrust down its 
roots among the hill rocks, and have its 
strong incense blown about by the sea 
winds in wild prodigality, perhaps per- 
fume the furry coats of the shy “ cotton- 
tail,” and hare, as they leap through 
the dewy dwarf forest at daybreak. 

The Invalid can fancy,too, though she 
has not been out into the spring, how 
all the meadow grasses are swaying and 
the gay flower cups bending their 


drenched heads, and on the slopes above 
the watercourses the fern, and rushes, 
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and vines, make a fairy carpet. A year 
ago it would have been hard to resist 
the call of field and forest,— “follow,— 
follow !’’— but one can soon learn the 
lesson of the impossible. Under the 
discipline of suffering the desires fade 
andnarrow. People comeand go, bring- 
ing their petty ambitions, their frivo- 
lous work, their scandal or what not. 
Heavens! did we ever care for these ? 
Spring calls, but we are content to fol- 
low her inimagination. A favorite book, 
an easy chair, a saunter on the sunny, 
sheltered terrace, watching the butter- 
flies and followed by the dogs, days free 
from pain, friendly letters,—there may 
be other good things in life, but they 
are out of reach. So life scales off, bit 
by bit, its vivid coloring, till the tran- 
quil grays and browns underneath alone 
are left, and come to be just as satisfy- 
ing. We take what the gods give, but 
do not ask for more. 

Just as the rain begins to be monot- 
onous the Invalid sits upright to rest, 
and sees afar into the barn door, where 
Tiger, the bulldog, stands in bow-legged 
patience, looking out into the world and 
wagging his toothless jaws. Finding 
nothing in this world worth looking at, 
he takes to gymnastic exercise in the 
form of a protracted roll on the stone 
floor,— wiggling and twisting, legs in 
air, apparently in an ecstasy of enjoy- 
ment,—but finally recovers his perpen- 
dicular to greet the plumber, who has 
come out to eat his luncheon. 

At first the plumber evidently regards 
Tiger with more awe than admiration, 
but amiability wins its way, and they 
swear an eternal friendship,—the old 
dog licking his chaps in anticipation of 
a possible friendship’s offering. 

It may be that the plumber’s luncheon 
would not be considered by most peo- 
ple a thrilling event, but it interests 
the Invalid mightily. She has seen the 
plumber before, and knows him fora stal- 
wart young man with a serious face and 
soft voice, who comes from the village 
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hard by. Now hetakes out of his wagon 
two cans, and sits down on a chair just in- 
side the big ivied door. He might bea 
pilgrim resting on the bench of an old 
English inn,his surroundings are so pic- 
turesque. So is he forthat matter, with 
his hat pushed back and his legs crossed 
at ease. But the Invalid will never know 
what those two cans contain. One un- 
doubtedly a beverage,— is it cold tea or 
coffee, milk or beer? There is white 
bread, visible to the naked eye, and sure- 
ly some kind of dessert, and he eats calm- 
ly, looking about him with evident in- 
terest. 

When he has finished he gets up, 
brushes the crumbs off, draws down his 
shirt sleeves, puts on his coat,and strolls 
about in a leisurely way. (N. B. Tiger 
gets nothing.) Just as he starts back 
to his work, a pretty bay team with light 
“Surrey” drives up before the stables, 
and two men, buttoned tothe throats in 
long top coats against the weather, get 
out and walk briskly toward the house. 

The Invalid’s curiosity goes up to 104 
(doctor’s thermometer). They may be 
visitors from afar come on the train. In 
that case what will Drusilla give them to 
eat? That is always the first thought 
of the hospitable but hard-driven coun- 
try housekeeper. There is nobody near 
enough to ask, but after ten minutes or 
more of this morbid and abnormal excite- 
ment the men walk back to the wagon, 
clamber in, and — drive away, Tiger and 
the phlegmatic plumber looking on as if 
such events were everyday affairs. 

Drusilla, appearing soon after in the 
Invalid’s room, is also moved to curios- 
ity on hearing the news, and to regret 
lest the strangers rang the bell and were 
not heard, andshe rushes off to interview 
the plumber, who avers that the myste- 
rious pair, like the the Lady in Crape, 
“neither spoke nor smiled,” but only 
strode hurriedly about the garden. 

Their errand isas much of a conun- 
drumas thecontents of the plumber’s two 
cans, but the Invalid is used to unsolved 
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problems and accepts them philosophic- 
ally. 

All the long afternoon the clouds and 
showers come and go as coquettishly as 
the birds; the wind flings off the big 
drops from the eaves, the western win- 
dow pane blurs and clears again. The 
sun tries to struggle out before he goes 
down, but the sombre waves go over him, 
and hurry on the twilight and the night. 
Neither has the slender moon so much 
as a rift wherein to show her face. 
There is no star nor red light gleaming 
from the farm house across the valley, 
but in the high window of the stable, 
almost hidden by the ivy, old lame Kas- 
par, the hostler, has set his lamp, and it 
shines benignantly, cheerfully, like a 
tiny beacon for wayfarers beset by the 
storm. 

Once more the morning finds the sun 
ashine, the sky a sapphire blue, and 
cloud banks meeting and melting into 
grotesque shapes. The idle imagination 
of the Invalid finds no limit in naming 
these pictures of the air. A white drag- 
on, a falcon soaring down atilt for prey, 
a summer sea set with isles of snow, 
a graybeard Mephistopheles, a ruined 
tower. They do not appear to move, but 
go almost ere they have come, — satires, 
it might seem, on the ephemeral visions 
that fill our mental skies, the dissolv- 
ing views that lure us to eternal unrest. 

The day being a good day in every 
sense of the word, the Invalid is per- 
suaded to get up and be dressed. This 
change expands her horizon considera- 
bly. The terrace is brilliant with rose 
bloom; the broad sweep of graveled 
drive looks warm and inviting, espe- 
cially in a sheltered corner, where some- 
body has left a splint-bottomed chair. 
Kaspar goes limping into the barn 
with his shining milk-pail; two meek, 
whitey-gray cats come out and sit in the 
sun to wash their faces ; high up on the 
terrace old Ah Sing clips and trims the 
laurestinus hedge. Presently little Ah 
Lee appears as coadjutor; next comes 
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the “ Boss,” and then ensues long con- 
verse, chiefly pantomimic, among the 
three. The plumber and the carpenter 
go off with their tools, having finished 
their three days job. A quail calls close 
by and soon runs across the drive, his 
black plume nodding and his little mate 
following. They wander fearlessly al- 
most into the barn and over the flower 
beds, and finally slip away under the 
pines. 

The pines themselves are never failing 
sources of refreshment to the Invalid. 
Their new green spikes thrust aloft 
from the older upward-curving branches 
seem sometimes like fingers pointing 
skyward, sometimes like votary candles 
held aloft, sometimes like slender spires. 
A grosbeak perches on the tip of one, 
and his brown-yellow breast gleams in 
the sunshine as he swings in mid air; 
before he is out of sight a red-capped, 
red-throated linnet tilts and poises on 
another wind-shaken bough. The young 
ivy shoots on the front of the stable are 
constantly stirred by the flutter of wings. 
It is impossible not to make much of the 
birds, they make so much of themselves. 
Was not this spring world, all these leafy 
curtains, the slender grass seeds, the 
sunshine, made for them? Of course it 
was. 

When the Invalid tires of the north 
window she goes to the south, which 
now gives a sweep of the whole valley, 
and its dark background of hills with 
their every outline clear cut against the 
sky. A gabled roof rising from the 
foliage at their base, a ribbon of white 
road leading up the valley, a broad field, 
dotted park-wise with oaks, wherein half 
a dozen horses are feeding, and close 
under the windows again the formal 
cypress hedges, the rose-starred flower 
beds, and smooth turf of the garden. 

It is all beautiful in the afterglow of 
the perfect day,—so beautiful, that it 
brings the inevitable melancholy, the 
unreasonable pain, that always waits 
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upon the nature-lover when he meets 


his mistress face to face. Is it scorn of 
our own weakness, which takes so much 
and can give so little, or a foreknowl- 
edge of the morrow that must blur this 
picture before it can give us another,— 
the certainty that no matter how fair 
and tangible seem the things we grasp 
they slip through our fingers and are 
lost forever? Who can tell? and after 
all, why make ado over this dusk-swept 
valley ? It is only a landscape, there is 
nothing Aman in it. 

A great yellow owl comes flapping 
past the window and shatters the Inva- 
lid’s melancholy self-communing. She 
hears his “ Whoo! Whoo!” later in the 
night, when the white moonlight streams 
in and touches her as she lies dumbly 
waiting for sleep. 

The moonlight is not as cheery a com- 
panion as the firelight, but it brings as 
many fancies. Now it peoples the house 
with ghosts; one can hear the rustle of 
their garments in the long corridors, the 
whisper of their voices, can see them 
pacing down the scented rose-walks, 
meeting on the terrace steps, and finally 
melting into the shadows of the trees. 

The moonlight rises higher and higher 
like the silent inflowing tide of the shin- 
ing marshes. The ghosts go, but in 
their places come visions of poor crea- 
tures lying on beds of misery in crowded 
cities, — told without fire, hungry with- 
out bread, comfortless, uncared for, 
whose windows look on dark alleys or 
blank walls, or who have — heaven help 
them — no windows at all. 

‘Each new picture brings a sense of 
contrast, of consciousness of “ benefits 
forgot.” The Invalid’s pain somehow 
grows less intolerable, the moonlight 
and the stars are friendly helpers, “the 
skies in the darkness stoop nearer and 
nearer’ ; rest and content steal over her, 
and at last the world of reality sinks 
away and leaves her in the world of 
dreams. 





K. M. B. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF MEXICO. 


SENOR ROMERO addresses the people 
of the United States in the leading arti- 
cle of the North American Review for 
May, upon the question of our annexa- 
tion of Mexico. 

Premising that there is no present 
agitation of the subject, he introduces 
it as aquestion “of transcendent charac- 
acter,” to be considered now expressly 
“because the public mind is not excited, 
and reason can have its full sway.” 

It is not necessary to suppose that 
Sefior Romero anticipates a speedy agi- 
tation of the subject,—in fact, the 
whole tenor of his remarks implies that 
he does not, — yet when a friend says, 
“Let us have a calm, dispassionate con- 
sideration of a certain matter, now, 
while we are cool,” it certainly conveys 
the impression that we are liable to get 
angry,and perhaps inconsiderate. While 
all Americans will agree that there is 
not the slightest danger of anything of 
the sort, the high character of Sefior 
Romero, his exalted position and dis- 
tinguished services, not only to his own 
country, but to ours, demand the most 
careful consideration of the arguments 
and warnings he has seen fit to address 
to us. 

It is only consistent with Sefior Rome- 
ro’s opening statement that the article 
itself furnishes no further explana- 
tion as to why it has been introduced at 
this time. Possibly, the proposition re- 
cently made to acquire Lower California 
by purchase may have had something to 
do with it, but it is more probable that 
the chapter on Territorial Extension, 
in Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” 
to which we shall allude later, has sug- 
gested it. .The Mexicans are excessive- 
ly sensitive upon the subject, and Mr. 
Bryce’s remarks are well calculated to 





awaken their apprehensions. The fact, 
which we can never expect them to for- 
get, that we did wage a war of conquest 
upon them, and obtained over one half 
of their territory, we are apt to overlook. 
Sefior Romero does allude to that, and 
that of itself we can accept asa suffi- 
cient cause for the warning now ad- 
dressed to us,—for a warning it is, 
though it takes also the form of a re- 
assurance to the Mexican people. 


It is very plain [he says] to any statesman, and in 
fact to anybody endowed with the faculty of antici- 
pating events, how dangerous it would be to the 
future unity and welfare of this country [the United 
States] further to increase its territorial area, espe- 
cially when the new territory is already inhabited by 
a people of a different race, speaking a different lan- 
guage, and having different habits. The 
United States has already as much territory as any_ 
other free country ever had, and embraces within 
itself different elements, with different and antago- 
nistic interests, which will in all probability grow 
stronger every day. The patriotism, talent, pru- 
dence, wisdom, and ingenuity, of its best men will 
be heavily taxed during the next century to keep to- 
gether the bonds of union which now happily exist, 
and prevent their disruption. 


But what can we expect if we 


increase the already existing difficulties of the situa- 
tion by adding to them the introduction a 
whole nationality of twelve millions of people of al- 
most insuperable assimilation a people of 
a different race, speaking a different language, and 
possessing very different habits and ideas, two-thirds 
of whom are pure-blooded Indians, who, although 
docile, peaceful, and law abiding, are on the whole 
ignorant, and will, beyond all doubt, present the 
same social and political problems that are now of- 
fered by the colored race of the South. 


We are reminded that the United 
States are now about equally divided in 
politics between the Northand the South, 
so much so that a single State has often 
had a controlling vote in the presidential 
elections. Since the abolition of slavery 
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the economic question between labor and 
capital has taken its place. ‘The Solid 
South is arrayed on one side, and the 
majority of the North on the other. If 
under such circumstances twelve 
millions of a heterogeneous, dissatisfied, 
unwilling people, with a representation 
in the Congress of the United States of 
fifty-six Senators and seventy-nine Rep- 
resentatives,” be added, little less than 
anarchy might be expected to ensue. 


The annexation of Mexico would revolutionize 
materially the labor system of the United States, and 
the objections to Chinese and European pauper im- 
migrants would have tenfold force. At 
least three million of able-bodied Mexican laborers, 
whose wages range now from twelve and a half to 
fifty cents a day would be thrown on the 
market, clothed with the rights of citizenship, and 
without any possibility of closing to them the doors 
of the country as they are now practically closed to 
the Chinese. 


It is then intimated that all the advan- 
tages of annexation without any of its 
drawbacks can be obtained by enlarging 
“the political, social, and commercial 
relations between the two republics so 
as to identify them in great commercial 
and industrial interests, but without 
diminishing the autonomy or ' 
destroying the nationality of either.” 

Sefior Romero says : 


I have purposely refrained from dwelling on the 
actual difficulties of the subjugation of 12,000,000 of 
brave people, proud of their nationality, and ready to 
fight to the last extremity to preserve it, and on the 
difficulties of keeping subdued such a large number 
of people, because, although these considerations are 
very serious, they have only a secondary 
importance when compared with the paramount grav- 
ity of the others. I am willing to assume 
that the conquest of Mexico could be accomplished, 
but I think it opportune to mention that a great mil- 
itary authority has recently said that a war with 
Mexico now would be quite a different affair from the 
one of 1846 and 1847, and its consequences would 
also be quite different. Although it is a law of na- 
ture that the stronger can subdue the weaker, there 
are several factors in the struggle between the two 
nations which may affect the final issue, and often 
the result may not quite compensate the magnitude 
of the effort. 

In conclusion, I would express my sincere convic- 
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tion that the United States desire above all things 
the increasing prosperity and secured stability of 
Mexico and the other Spanish American powers, and 
that they are really anxious for closer and more friend- 
ly relations. We have not heretofore known as much 
of each other as we ought to have done, and our 
mutual knowledge and understanding are certainly 
the first step to take before we can reach more satis- 
factory results. 


It is impossible to quote Sefior Rome- 
ro more fully within the limits of this 
article, but it may be seen that he sets 
out by saying that there is no agitation 
of the subject on our part; that “none 
of the political parties, in fact no sensi- 
ble man, favors any such scheme, that 
very few would assent to it even if Mex- 
ico proposed annexation.” That the 
Monroe doctrine, instead of being a men- 
ace from the United States, “contem- 
plates a defensive and not an aggressive 
policy.” 

He points out apparently to his own 
people, although he is addressing us, 
that since slavery was abolished the old 
fundamental principles and doctrines 
(of peace and equity) have regained con- 
trol of the country, and then follow the 
warnings and the solemn prediction as 
to the fatal results to the victor, even if 
the stronger nation should subdue the 
weaker. 

Americans who understand their own 
country know how unfounded is this 
alarm. Sefior Romero professes to do so, 
but while apparently reassuring his own 
people, betrays apprehension, drifts into 
warning, and finally into something al- 
most approaching menace, as when he 
quotes General Grant, that a war with 
Mexico would now be a very different 
affair from the one of 1846 and 1847. 
The article in consequence may be 
sharply criticized throughout the United 
States, and perhaps elicit the unfavora- 
ble comment which generally follows 
unfounded alarm. 

But before condemning or even judg- 
ing Sefior Romero, let us see what a 
still higher authority even than the 
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Mexican Minister thinks upon the sub- 
ject. Professor Bryce, in his “ Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,” says : 


Two railways now pierce Northern Mexico from 
the United States, the one reaching the Pacific at 
Guaymas on the Gulf of California, the other crossing 
the great plateau from the town of El Paso as far as 
the City of Mexico. The mining regions of Chihuahua 
and Sonora are already half American, for the capital 
is theirs, communications are worked by them, their 
language spreads, their influence becomes permanent. 
As the mines of Colorado and Arizona become less 
and less attractive, the stream of immigration will 
more and more set out of the United States across 
the border. If American citizens are killed or their 
property attacked, the United States Government 
will be invoked, and will find difficulties in dealing 
with a weak government like the Mexican, which 
cannot keep order in its own dominions. It is far 
from improbable that the American settlers, as their 
numbers grow, will be tempted to establish order for 
themselves and perhaps at last some sort of govern- 
ment. In fact, the process by which Texas was sev- 
ered from Mexico and brought into the Union may 
conceivably be repeated in a more peaceful way. It 
is all but impossible for a feeble state, full of natural 
wealth which her people do not use, not to crumble 
under the impact of a stronger and more enterprising 
race. All experience points to the detachment of 
province after province from Mexico, and its absorp- 
tion into the American Union ; nor when the process 
has once begun need it stop till, in a time to be 
measured rather by decades than by centuries, the 
petty republics of Central America have been also 
swallowed up, and the predominant influence, if not 
the territorial frontier, of the United States has ad- 
vanced to the Isthmus of Panama. 

If the United States were a’ despotic monarchy 
like Russia this would certainly happen ; happen not 
so much from any deliberate purpose of aggression as 
by the irresistible tendency of facts, a tendency sim- 
ilar to that which led Rome to conquer the East, 
England to conquer India, Russia to conquer North- 
western Asia. But the Americans are most unwil- 
ling that it should happen, and will do all they can 
to prevent it. 

One finds in the United States, and of course es- 
pecially in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, many 
people who declare that Mexico will be swallowed, 
first in the northern provinces, and the whole in 
time. It is ‘‘ Manifest Destiny,” and the land and 
mining claim speculators of these border lands would 
be glad to help destiny. But the general feeling of 
the nation is strongly against a forward policy, nor 
has either party any such interest in promoting it as 
the Southern slave-dealers had in bringing in Texas 
forty-five years ago. It cannot therefore be called a 
question of practical politics. Yet it isa problem 
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which already deserves consideration, for the future 
in which it may become practical is not distant. It 
is a disquieting problem. The clearest judgment 
and the firmest will of a nation and its statesmen 
cannot always resist the drift of events and the work- 
ing of natural causes. 


The dangers which Mr. Bryce alluded 
to are fully understood in Mexico, and 
as Sefior Romero says: 


Public opinion is divided in Mexico about the best 
policy to be pursued toward the United States. 


- The Conservative or Church party, as well as a large 


portion of the people inspired by the recollections of 
the disastrous war of 1846 and 1847, which General 
Grant characterized as unjust, and ignoring or over- 
looking the political changes which. have since 
occurred in this country, are always afraid of annex- 
ation, and advocate the policy of isolation from and 
complete non-intercourse with the United States ; 
while the Liberal party, having the bond of similar- 
ity of political institutions, considers the contiguity 
of territory as a stubborn fact which cannot be ig- 
nored, and believes that the best way to prevent an- 
nexation is to open the country to the United States, 
and grant them all reasonable advantages, so as to 
make annexation useless and even dangerous. In 
pursuance of that policy the old Mexican land laws 
have been recently modified, and the most liberal 
railroad, mineral, and other grants have been freely 
given to its citizens. 


As a consequence of this enlightened 
policy, American capital, variously esti- 
mated at from one to two hundred mil- 
lions, has been poured into the country. 
Vast railroad enterprises have been un- 
dertaken, some of which have already 
been completed. The results have, so 
far at least, generally disappointed the 
expectations of their promoters. The 
industrial development of Mexico is as 
yet very slight ; commerce is generally 
in the hands of European houses, and 
continues to follow the old channels and 
ancient methods, at least to a great ex- 
tent. It is the mining industry that 
must finally decide the result of Amer- 
ican investments, and this is principally 
in the hands of Americans, it being too 
uncertain and venturesome to attract 
much European capital. It was the 
great Real del Monte mine which long 
sustained the pioneer railroad from Vera 
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Cruz to the capital, and the importance 
of the mining industry can be estimated 
from the fact that the product of silver 
bullion greatly exceeds the product of 
all other industries combined. Practi- 
cally then, it is evident that the develop- 
ment of Mexico is dependent upon the 
mines. If they succeed, other indus- 
tries will follow, and finally, perhaps, 
greatly exceed them in productiveness, 
as has been the case in California. Cal- 
ifornians know something of the vicis- 
situdes of mining, yet they know little 
of it as compared with the American 
miners in Mexico. In California the 
product is principally gold; in Mexico 
the output is thirty millions silver to 
seven hundred thousand gold. This sil- 
ver is now burdened by a discount of 
thirty per cent, and though silver is a 
legal tender in Mexico for all amounts 
large and small, the depreciation of sil- 
ver in the markets of the world has to 
be borne in Mexico as everywhere else, 
even though indirectly. In addition 
there are restrictions there of which we 
know nothing, and obstacles which we 
could not even realize if explained. Asa 
consequence, in one great mining dis- 
trict with which the writer is familiar, of 
many hundreds of mining companies, 
American and foreign, only one has suc- 
ceeded after a dreadful, doubtful, and 
most prolonged struggle; all the rest 
lost every dollar. This is also the record 
of all “the mines of the North,” to which 
Mr. Bryce makes allusion as “being 
worked by Americans who come across 
from Texas and Arizona in greater and 
greater numbers,” and it is true, not on- 
ly of Americans, but also of miners of 
all nationalities. The cause of this is 
that the mines have to endure so many 
burdens placed by the Mexican author- 
ities, in addition to those inevitably in- 
cident to the occupation. 

The nature of them is best explained 
by relating an incident which occurred 
since the appearance of Mr. Romero’s 
article. The senior of an eminent 
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American commercial] house sought the 
writer, to consult with him in conse- 
quence of his long experience in Mexico. 
They own the property alluded to as the 
one successful mine out of several hun- 
dred ventures. There is no mint inthe 
country where their mines are situated, 
yet the Mexican government has sud- 
denly decreed that they pay a mint duty 
of 4%4 per cent. Now, in consequence 
of there being no mint they already pay 
2 per cent to transport and import their 
coin. But that isnot all. It is also de- 
creed that the silver shall be considered 
as fine silver, no matter how great its 
alloy, and pay duty as such. This 
amounts practically to an imposition of 
8 per cent ox thetr gross product ! There 
is no appeal from this iniquitous decree. 

The senior asks, “Is it constitutional 
to decree a mint tax where there is no 
mint?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Can we not appeal ?”’ 

Appeal to whom or what ? Will Sefior 
Romero tell us what chance an Ameri- 
can company would have to resist such 
adecree? There is noappeal. It is an 
act of pure despotism. 

It is not quite two years since the 
same parties had to appeal, as Mr. Bryce 
says, to the American government 
against a much more serious wrong. 
They had a suit brought against them 
by an influential Mexican gentleman. 
He was defeated in the courts, but had 
influence enough to secure extra judi- 
cial interference on the part of some of 
the Mexican officials. The military were 
calléd in, and a number of ruffians ter- 
rorized the manager and his officers. 
After months of suffering and expense 
the situation became unendurable. For- 
tunately, the owners were influential 
enough to secure the active interposition 
of our government, and the ruffians were 
arrested and summarily shot. 

The writer has suffered froma decree 
which was declared retroactive, and 
been compelled to pay many thousands 
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of dollars back duties, notwithstanding 
that he held the receipts in full of the 
custom house ; and has had his bullion 
seized at the last moment, after he had 
closed his correspondence, drawn his 
drafts against it, and consigned his let- 
ters to the express beyond recall. There 
is at times apparently a malignant inge- 
nuity about the petty despotisms of the 
custom houses in relation to such mat- 
ters, which, added to the innumerable 
obstacles elsewhere encountered, are 
most disheartening. I appeal to every 
miner, to every man long resident in 
Mexico, if I exaggerate the truth or not. 
I know men, gentlemen, who have been 
imprisoned in foul dungeons, others 
placed in front of an armed rabble, and 
pricked with the point of a bayonet, for 
no greater offense than refusing a forced 
loan ; and it is rarely indeed that the in- 
tervention of our government, to which 
Mr. Bryce alludes, can be obtained, as 
many sufferers will bear witness. 

The dangers which threaten Mexican 
nationality are not to be found abroad, 
but at home. Mr. Bryce, with his re- 
markable sagacity, has frankly and for- 
cibly indicated their nature, and Sefior 
Romero emphasizes the testimony when 
he says, “the Liberal party has opened 
the country to the United States in pur- 
suance of their policy as indicated.” 
Americans are there by zzvé¢ation under 
this promise, the guarantee in fact “of 
all reasonable advantages.”’ Our people 
are mostly miners, and it is only reason- 
able to ask fair and considerate treat- 
ment for this most hazardous and in the 
main unprofitable of all industries. Only 
a fraction of one per cent can succeed 
after sinking hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions of capital, and strug- 
gling for ten or perhaps twenty years, 
enduring every privation and hardship. 

If, as Mr. Bryce suggests, American 
citizens are killed or their property at- 
tacked, after being promised every rea- 
sonable protection and encouragement, 
it is only natural that they “should 
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appeal to their own government”; and 
failing that,—or failing all redress,— 
attempt “to establish order for them- 
selves, and perhaps some sort of govern- 
ment.” 

But the provocation would have to be 
very great indeed to lead up to anything 
of the kind, for great provocations have 
long been patiently endured. The 
American miners, though very hardy 
and self-reliant, are industrious and law 
abiding. They go to Mexico hoping to 
obtain a little property, to develop it, 
and be protected in its peaceable pos- 
session. Most of them work for wages 
while acquiring by location or otherwise 
a mine of their own ; and unless wronged 
or maltreated make not only good citi- 
zens, but in case of need, faithful up- 
holders of the authority which sustains 
them. 

But it would be unwise to ignore the 
dangers which most certainly will men- 
ace both nations, when the inevitable 
political reaction takes place in Mexico, 
—when the conservative or Church 
party, to which Sefior Romero alludes, 
obtains the upper hand, and seeks to 
revert to a policy of “isolation and com- 
plete non-intercourse with the United 
States.” It is too late for such an at- 
tempt to succeed, yet nothing is more 
certain than that it will be made sooner 
or later. Then will become general the 
petty tyrannies, the manifestations of 
race hatred, and the acts of military des- 
potism, which are now happily compar- 
atively rare and exceptional. Then, if 
ever, may come the danger of a repeti- 
tion of the history of Texas, and com- 
plications such as are suggested by Mr. 
Bryce, which may “defy the clearest 
judgment and the firmest will of the 
nation and its statesmen.” 

But the loyal and friendly spirit of 
the American people which Sefior Ro- 
mero so frankly concedes, may be re- 
lied upon to consider with prudence and 
forbearance any such calamity ; and it 
would be showing ungenerous distrust 
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of the growing friendliness between the 
two nations to express any doubt of a 
corresponding spirit of conciliation on 
the part of Mexico. Americans ask 
only to be permitted the privilege of 
reasonable encouragement in the pur- 
suit of their enterprises, and to be per- 
mitted to enjoy in peace the fruits which 
they may win by their enterprise, self- 
denial, and most toilsome efforts. The 
ignorant Mexican, when he sees their 
bullion, exclaims, “ See how these greedy 
fellows are robbing our country?” It 
is only the very few who realize that the 
fruit thus withdrawn leaves seed planted 
in the soil to bear a hundred fold. 

As to the American government there 
surely can be no mistake about its pres- 
ent attitude. Why should Sefor Ro- 
mero fear us and apparently entertain 
no fears of aggressive European nations? 
Have we not more than once befriended 
Mexico? Is not Sheridan almost impru- 
dent in the revelations of his memoirs 
concerning the movement of his troops 
at the close of the civil war? It is hardly 
a fair return to look upon us with sus 
picion after so signal a service, even 
granting it not entirely disinterested. 
Is there any uncertain sound about our 
defense of little Samoa? We would ac- 
cept no affront from Chili, exhausted 
after her struggle with Peru, but we in- 
stantly throw a mailed gauntlet at the 
feet of the giant Germany, although our- 
selves unprepared. And this, in defense 
of a principle as important to Mexico as 
to us,— “of neither entangling ourselves 
in the broils of Europe, nor suffering 
the powers of the Old World to inter- 
fere with the affairs of the New, and that 
any attempt to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere would 
be dangerous to our peace and safety.” 
It is with reason then that Mexico can 
reserve her fears if not her gratitude for 
us alone. 
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But other and some of them ~weaker 
nations are showing greater confidence. 
The project of Mr. Blaine to induce the 
American republics to a conference for 
the consideration of how best to promote 
and protect their common interests, once 
rejected, will shortly be accepted in the 
spirit which dictated it, since the long 
dreaded colossus is discovered to be a 
loyal friend instead of a greedy ogre. 

We trust that Seior Romero will also 
feel reassured, for despite the predictions 
of the great philosopher we have quoted, 
Mexico is in no danger from us. Even 
great philosophers as well as great states- 
men sometimes make mistakes. De 
Tocqueville made several, the gravest of 
all when he predicted that the negre and 
the whites could never live together in 
harmony unless the inferior race be en- 
slaved. It is clear now to all men that 
he was in error. He was deceived by 
the historical argument that it never can 
be because it never has been. 

So too, even Mr. Bryce, who is more 
practical if less philosophical, errs, we 
trust, in supposing that “ province after 
proyince will be detached from Mexico 
and absorbed into the American Union,” 
as Rome conquered the East, England 
conquered India, and Russia conquered 
northwestern Asia. There is a great 
deal of genuine chivalry beneath the 
practical character of the people of the 
United States, as is now becoming ap- 
parent ; and our government by seeking 
to act in concert with the Spanish Amer- 
ican republics realizes that we may win 
not only material advantage for ourselves 
but the proud satisfaction of advancing 
the fortunes of a struggling people, 
inheritors of the traditions of a great 
ancestry, of kindred aspirations, from 
whose parallel advance in the same glo- 
rious career of liberty, we have much 
to gain, and hopealso to have much to 
give. 


Henry S. Brooks. 
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RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir is to be deplored that all life his- 
tories cannot be autobiographical. There 
is a charm about autobiography that bi- 
ography can never have. A man’s own 
estimate of himself is not only truer in 
the main, but it is colored — where there 
is color — by his own individuality alone. 
And as it isfor just this individuality, 
this personal equation, this distinctive 
attitude toward life, that biography is 
rightly read, the less another’s individu- 
ality is mixed with it the better. 

The events in the life even of the 
greatest man are astonishingly like those 
of his smaller neighbors. He is born, 
grows, eats, talks, and dies ; and so do 
they. If, as sometimes happens, he has 
been a part of the public life of his state 
or nation, the record of it is a matter of 
historical interest rather than material, 
for platting the life of the man himself. 

The reasons for reading biography are 
at once a mixture of selfishness and .cu- 
riosity. Under what seem to be the 
same conditions of life, one man does 
some things better than his neighbors 
do them. Somehow he has got more 
out of his surroundings than the others 
have. Itisanatural impulse, therefore, 
that after his death, his acts, his mo- 
tives, his personal peculiarities, should 
be critically overhauled by his contem- 
poraries in a search for the hidden 
springs of his success. 

There is less danger, too, of triviali- 
ties where a man constitutes himself his 
own biographer. Even the most ardent 
realist would be willing to suppress the 
querulous details that marred the Rem- 
iniscences of Carlyle. Had the great 
man edited the manuscript himself, 
instead of trusting the matter to a biog- 
rapher, these details would never have 
appeared. In this, as in other instances, 
it was simply a case of mistaken judg- 


ment. Froude’s intentions were good, 
but he failed to comprehend Carlyle’s 
wishes, and the objects for which people 
read biography. 

On the other hand, most really great 
men have been shy of making written 
records of their lives. The men the 
world wants most to know about have as 
a rule been so busy doing the things 
that made them famous, that they died 
before getting around to the setting of 
them down. So that, as a rule, the per- 
sonal narratives we cherish are of men 
who were only in a measure great. 

Really remarkable, however, was Sol- 
omon Maimon, whose autobiography? 
has just been translated from the Ger- 
man by a Canadian professor of philos- 
ophy. It is a picture as wonderful in 
relation to its times as that of Benve- 
nuto Cellini to the life of the century in 
which he lived. It is more than extra- 
ordinary, and will readily take its place 
as a landmark in the fieid of biographi- 
cal literature. There are few more 
interesting spectacles than the struggle 
of a spirit like his, shut off by almost 
impassable barriers from culture and 
the finer qualities of life, yet learning to 
overcome these successfully, and even 
to lift itself to the rank of leadership in 
the world of speculative thought. 

The life of Solomon Maimon was a 
constant struggle against almost impos- 
sible conditions. He was a Polish Jew, 
and was born at a time when to bea Jew 
was in itself inhuman, and to live in Po- 
land to experience the worst treatment 
that the ignorance and prejudice of the 
eighteenth century could inflict on that 
unfortunate nation. 


1 Solomon Maimon: An Autobiography. Translated 


from the German, with Additions and Notes. by J. Clark 
Murray. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 1888, For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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His father and his grandfather before 
him were farmers holding their land from 
the baronial proprietor on leases of un- 
certain tenure. Being Jews they were 
subject to insult from every good Chris- 
tian who found it to his interest or pleas- 
ure to harass them, and the early part 
of the book is full of incidents of the 
terror and unrest with which the Jews 
were constantly filled. As they were 
robbed and persecuted in proportion as 
they were prosperous, those who made 
money were careful to conceal the fact ; 
the whole Jewish population appears to 
have cultivated, if they did not really 
possess, an air of squalor and poverty. 
Maimon himself says : 


My life in Poland was a series of manifold miseries, 
with a want of all means for the promotion of culture, 
and necessarily connected with that an aimless ap- 
plication of my powers, in the description of which 
the pen drops from my hands, and the painful mem- 
ories of which I strive to stifle. 


In Maimon’s sixth year his father be- 
gan to read the Bible with him. At that 
age his imagination was much stronger 
than his understanding, and they had 
got no farther than “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth,” 
when with the irreverent skepticism that 
never left him till his death, he insisted 
on an explanation of the origin of God, 
and refused belief in his having always 
existed. 

There was but one way for a pious Jew 
father to deal with such heresy, and the 
corrective was promptly and forcibly 
applied. But though the thrashings tem- 
porarily silenced the young doubter, they 
did not convince him of the soundness of 
his father’s theology. The ultimate re- 
sult of several such encounters was that 
the latter, secretly proud of his son’s 
powers of disputation, concluded that 
the easiest if not the only way of saving 
him from heterodoxy was to make a 
rabbi of him, and he was consequently 
set over to the proper teachers for that 
end. 
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The description of his schooldays and 
his rise from one degree of rabbinical 
knowledge to the next, until the title of 
cabalist was awarded him, form some of 
the most interesting chapters of the 
book. He possessed in marked degree 
that power of hair-splitting argument 
which is the prime stock in trade of the 
Talmudist, and as he was hampered by 
small reverence for the sacred books, and 
above all possessed more than the usual 
modicum of commonsense, he was able 
to cope successfully with subtler but 
more conscientious thinkers, and gener- 
ally to overthrow them, horse, foot and 
dragoons. 

At the age of eleven he was married. 
By that time his fame as a rabbi had so 
spread abroad that there was much con- 
test who should have him for a son-in- 
law. Having narrowly escaped an alli- 
ance with a spouse with a crooked leg, 
he was betrothed to the daughter of a 
rich neighbor, who paid down, besides 
presents, fifty thalers for him in advance. 
The wedding day was set, when the bride 
suddenly died of smallpox. As the 
groom had never seen her he was not 
inconsolable, and his father refusing to 
give up the dowry, prepared to sell him 
again. After many unseemly squabbles 
he was finally married to the daughter of 
a thrifty public-house keeper, the con- 
tract providing that the bride’s parents 
should board and clothe the young couple 
free of all expense for six years. Besides 
other presents the thrifty father received 
fifty thalers more for him in cash. 

At the age of fourteen Maimon’s first 
son was born. His mother-in-law ful- 
filled only the letter of her contract, and 
made it so unpleasant for him that he 
was fain to go out as a teacher to keep 
body and soul together. From this date 
tiil his death, his life was but a repetition 
of one scene. Although gifted with rare 
powers, he had coupled with them a sel- 
fish egotism and habitual indolence that 
made him utterly caréless of the future. 
He taught in place after place. His tal- 
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ents never failed to find him friends, who 
did more for him than friends outside of 
the Jewish faith would have done for a 
countryman. But the end was invaria- 
bly the same. He could not brook op- 
position, and if he could not convince, 
had no hesitation in telling his opponent 
that the reason he could not understand 
him was because he was an ass. One 
after another he alienated his friends, 
and his life was a constant journey 
among new faces. 

His natural acuteness and a dry sense 
of humor combined to point out to him 
the falseness and humbug of the Jewish 
formalism, and once emancipated he 
emigrated to Berlin, and at once took 
place as a formidable thinker in the field 
of moral and mental philosophy. 
in life he published a long and involved 
work embodying his peculiar views, 
which is still a standard though far from 
being clear. 

More than with his work, however, is 
one impressed with the determination of 
the man, and the wonderful way in which 
he overcame the obstacles to success. 
His mother tongue was a patois of Lith- 
uanian Hebrew. He was so bashful and 
uncouth and spoke so barbarously, that 
to his death he wasan object of ridicule 
to those about him. Finding that he 
could not pursue his inquires in ethical 
fields without wider culture, he set him- 
self to learn French, German, and He- 
brew proper, and accomplished the task 
without instruction, his only guide being 
a parallel book on the Talmud which 
accidentally fell in his way. 

Had Maimon had a good, or even an 
ordinary, education he would have had a 
place in the niche of fame that is now 
denied to him. Yet his own tempera- 
ment was in part to blame. His natural 
slovenliness of disposition was carried 
into his written work. He says: 


I have given up, with good result, the habit of 
making a draft beforehand. You are not, by a long 
way, so careful about your work when you know 
that you are going to write it over again ; you neglect 
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many a thought, do not write it down, because you 
believe it will occur to you again in copying out ; 
which frequently does not happen. 


This lack of method has rendered 
most of his work involved and obscure, 
and in many cases so many side thoughts 
have occurred to him and been inserted 
as they came, that the main thought and 
the sum total are incomprehensible. 

There was almost no development in 
the man except on the side of moral phil- 
osophy. Belles lettres he considered triv- 
ial, because it could have only a subjec- 
tive ground. Poetry at first he would 
have none of. But some quotation in 
Longinus’s On the Sublime awakened 
curidsity about Homer, and he read him 
with approval. 


I thought to myself, these are but foolish trifles, it 
is true, but the imagery and descriptions are really 
very beautiful. After that I read Homer himself, 
and was forced to laugh heartily at the foolish fellow. 
What a serious air, I said to myself, over such child- 
ish stories! By and by, however, I found a great 
deal of pleasure in the reading. 


His life necessarily was that of a love- 
less man. His marriage had had little 
love in it, though even after he deserted 
his family and gave his wife a divorce, 
he never spoke of her without regret. 
He records but one subsequent love af- 
fair, which would be discreditable to him 
if it were not told with a simplicity that 
shows how utterly unconscious he was 
of his brutality. 


The lady, who had been a widow now for a pretty 
long while, and had, according to her own story, 
conceived an affection for me, began to express this 
by looks and words ina romantic manner, which 
struck me as very comical. I could never believe 
that a lady could fall in love with me in earnest. 
Her expressions of affection therefore I took for mere 
airs of affectation. She, on the other hand, showed 
herself more and more in earnest, became at times 
thoughtful in the midst of our conversation, and 
burst into tears. 


They fell into argument about love, 
and the lady exerted herself to convert 
him to the sentimental standpoint. 
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I could not, however, be so easily convinced, and 
as the lady was carrying her airs toan absurd length, 
I rese and took my leave. She accompanied me to 
the door, grasped me by the hand and would not let 
me go. I asked her somewhat sharply, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with you, Madam?” With trembling 
voice and tearful eyes she replied, ‘‘I love you.” 
When I heard this laconic declaration of love, I be- 
gan to laugh immoderately, tore myself from her 
grasp, and rushed away. 


This love-making was carried to a ter- 
mination by letters, in which as in other 
matters he had the last word, and used 
it more than unjustly. 

Of his position in the field of philos- 
ophy it is enough to say that he was 
among the first to point out the affinity 
of Spinozism with that of early Jew- 
ish thinkers; that he was one of the 
most formidable critics of Kant, and 
above all things was pleased to be called 
a genuine Epicurean. 

There are several biographies of re- 
cent issue for young people, dealing for 
the most part with subjects from Amer- 
ican history. The best of these is Scud- 
der’s life of Washington.’ It is one of 
the Riverside Library volumes, and with 
its tasty cover and numerous illustra- 
tions is well calculated to attract the 
rather young class of readers to whom 
it is addressed. The narrative itself is 
brightly told, and gives a picture of the 
Father of his Country that will make 
him dear to the childish heart. 

Not so good either in matter or typo- 
graphical appearance is Headley’s life 
of Sheridan.? It is more gory and less 
artistically done. It is brightly anec- 
dotal, however, and gives a stirring 
picture of the warlike times with which 
it is concerned. The author has allowed 
his admiration for Sheridan to overcome 


lGeorge Washington. An Historical Biography. By 


Horace E. Scudder. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson & Co. 

2 Fighting Phil. The Life and Military Career of 
Philip Henry Sheridan. By Rev. P. C. Headley. Lee 
and Shepard: Boston, 1889. For sale in San Francisco 


by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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his critical sense somewhat, and at times 
spoils his pictures by the fulsomeness of 
his praise. 

For somewhat older readers are the 
lives of the Presidents® and the ladies of 
the White House.* The first is an earlier 
and well known manual now brought 
down to date. Like all compendiums it 
is made up of short, terse characteriza- 
tions of the men in point, and unlike 
many of them it is interesting, and more 
than usually comprehensive. The por- 
traits, which vary somewhat in excel- 
lence, are a distinct addition to the text, 
and on the whole very good. 

The ladies of the White House have 
never had the attention they deserved, 
for more than once it has happened that 
an administration has been successful 
because of the social qualities and tact 
of the “first lady of the land.” Fully as 
much interest centered in the young 
wife of the President just retired, as in 
the man himself, and several of the wives 
of the early Presidents had a reputation 
equal to that of the men whose names 
they bore. A book about them was 
therefore quite in order, and will be read 
with more interest than is usually ac- 
corded to such collections. The present 
volume can lay claim to no great literary 
quality. It is newspaperish in the ex- 
treme, the language often degenerating 
into slang. But it is bright and chatty 
and thoroughly readable, and aside from 
some ludicrous mistakes concerning po- 
litical matters, is both pleasant and 
instructive reading. 

In Hours with the Living Men and 
Wamen of the Revolution,® Benson J. 
Lossing has gathered together a series 


Presidents of the United States. By John 
Frost, LL.D. Brought down to the present time by 
Harry W. French. Lee and Shepard: Boston. 1889. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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4From Lady Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. By 
Lydia L. Gordon. Lee and Shepard: Boston. 1889. 


For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


5 Hours with the Living Men and Women of the Rev- 
olution. By Benson J. Lossing. Funk & Wagnalls: 


New York. 
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of pictures taken from the lives of vari- 
ous survivors of the war of indepen- 
dence. The volume grew from material 
left over in the preparation of his Picto- 
rial Field Book of the Revolution, and 
is equally as entertaining and instruct- 
ive. Mr. Lossing has a keen discrim- 
ination in judging of the value of an his- 
torical incident, and an eye for the pic- 
turesque that makes dramatic each of 
the scenes that he recalls. It is not, 
however, historical information that is 
aimed at, but the personal character of 
the men and women who were associ- 
ated with the founding of the republic. 
It is this endeavor to “deepen the in- 
scriptions which record the names and 
deeds of those who secured our national 
independence,” which stamps the work 
as biographical. It goes without saying 
that the work is well done. The numer- 
ous pen and ink sketches are spirited, if 
not entirely artistic, and will serve to 
fix the incidents they illustrate with a 
firmness that would not result from a 
reading of the illumined page. The text 
has an air of having been written with 
a view to youthful perusal, though no 
limitation to that effect appears upon 
the title page. 

Grimm’s Life of Raphael’ is scarcely 
a biography. It would be much easier 
to gather from the volume an idea of 
Mr. Grimm than of Raphael. It is a 
careful and exhaustive criticism of Ra- 
phaei’s work as an artist, and should not 
be denominated a life of the great Ital- 
ian. The biographer is frank in the mat- 
ter, however, for he says: 


My endeavor in writing the life of Raphael has not 
been to supply with fancies and conjectures the lack 
of informaiion concerning his actual career, nor 
merely to satisfy the curiosity of those who, in the 
knowledge of these outward experiences, imagine 
they possess the life of a man. The significance of 
my task seemed to me rather te lie in finding an- 
swers to the following questions : In what relations 
did this artist stand to the common world around 


1 Life of Raphael. By Hermann Grimm. Boston: 
Cupples & Hurd. 1888, For sale in San Francisco by 
Samuel Carson & Co. 
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him? How were the radiant pictures received which 
he gave to the world? Was he assisted in his work 
or was he hindered ? How powerful was this help 
or this hindrance, and by whom exercised ? 


To this end he endeavors to put him- 
self in the place of Raphael, to under- 
stand and set forth his feelings and ideas 
in designing and executing his work, 
and to trace his development as shown 
in his finished pictures. The result, as 
might be expected, is that one gets a 
very clear view of what Mr. Grimm 
thinks about art matters, and exactly 
what he would have done if he had been 
called on to do the work that Raphael 
did. 

One does not lay down the book, how- 
ever, with the entire conviction that the 
reasons and motives given were there- 
fore actually Raphael’s own. 

Of Raphael himself the biography is 
given after three hundred and twenty- 
three pages of analysis in the two lines: 
“Four simple statements exhaust the 
story of his life; he lived, he loved, he 
worked, he died young.” 

But aside from its biographical pre- 
tensions, the book is of interest as criti- 
cism. No detail is too small, no inci- 
dent too trivial, to escape the notice 
of this painstaking German scholar. 
He takes to his work a judgment ripe 
from long experience, and a real desire 
to set forth a matter in which he has a 
loving and reverent interest. As a re- 
sult his attitude will have something of 
the intense to one unlearned in the at- 
titude of the initiated, and frankly, ex- 
cept to the technical artist, the major 
portion of the book will be absolutely 
incomprehensible. This effect is largely 
helped by the absence of illustrations. 
Few people are familiar with all even 
of the more famousof Raphael’s pictures. 
But where pages are devoted to discus- 
sion of small technical details of minor 
pictures, in the absence of illustrations, 
it is not unfair to say that the profes- 
sional artist will be the only one whose 
interest will not flag in the reading. 
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RECENT FICTION, I. 


The Guardians has first place in this 
installment of fiction review, because it 
has waited longest for notice, and also 
because it has some merits that demand 
for it a prominent position. It isa com- 
posite novel published semi-anonymous- 
ly; that is, it is “by the authors of A 
Year in Eden, and A Question of Iden- 
tity,” which is to say, Harriet Preston 
Waters for the first, and, it is supposed, 
Louisa Dodge for the second, a book 
published in the No Name Series. 

It relates the story of two young girls 
left with great wealth in the guardian- 
ship of a disappointed lover of their 
mother and an old judge. One of the 
girls is saintly and self-renouncing, and 
the other is of the romantic and passion- 
ate type. The younger of the guardians, 
who has rather selfishly nursed his early 
disappointment at the expense of his 
manliness, goes to the war, and there is 
developed into strength of character and 
kept conveniently out of the way, while 
the girls grow up. There is no need to 
relate the plot of the story, though in 
this case it would less than usual spoil 
the book for the reader, because the in- 
terest is not mainly dependent on plot, 
but on the careful character study, and 
the remarkably crisp and natural con- 
versations. The scene where the boy 
lover proposes a secret marriage to the 
younger sister to save himself from being 
forced to marry the elder sister in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the masterful 
Mrs. Rothery, is exquisitely droll. The 
action also of the same two when a real 
passion makes the girl regret the child- 
ish and clandestine vows is well and 
spiritedly drawn. A love affair of a very 


1 The Guardians. By the authors of a Year in Eden 
and a Question of Identity. Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co: 1888. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson & Co, 


different sort is that of the elder sister 
and her guardian, but it is not less at- 
tractive. 

The book is not a great one, and prob- 
ably was not written in expectation that 
it would be; it lacks the force, scope, 
and depth, requisite toa great book ; but 
it certainly is a very pleasant book, one 
that holds its readers unwearied, and 
even stands the test of a second reading. 
It bears no internal evidence of the dual 
authorship, and the style is uniformly 
bright, clear, and intelligent. 

A book of less strength than 7he 
Guardians, but marked by something of 
the same pleasant and readable quality, 
is A Quaker Girl of Nantucket.2 In plot 
it is the old and hackneyed tale of the 
child cast up by the sea, and the babies 
that are “mixed up,” but the dress of 
the old plot redeems it; for Nantucket 
is a picturesque setting for a story, and 
this, though it is almost a chiid’s story 
in its simplicity, yet takes the reader 
pleasantly into the company of the 
Macys, Coffins, Starbucks, Swains, and 
Folgers, the amphibious dwellers on the 
venturesome sandheap that braves the 
Atlantic. The study of Quaker charac- 
ter, both of the strict and the liberal 
types, is very good, and those that know 
many of the Society of Friends will read- 
ily recognize both Aunt Hepsy and Aunt 
Dorcas. Of course the story winds up 
all right, the mystery is cleared away, 
and both the waifs come to their own at 
last; but not before the reader has 
learned to like both boys and the little 
women, Quaker and butterfly, that he 
has seen grow up to be brides for them. 
Little Miriam’s stay in New Yorkis but 
another instance of the well defended 

2A Quaker Girl of Nantucket. By Mary Catherine 


Lee. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1889. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 














belief of those that know her best, that 
the carefully brought up New England 
girl, no matter how narrow the circum- 
stances in which she has been reared, 
has character and poise that put her at 
her ease in the most exalted society. 

Being fairly 7” medias res we may 
speak of a shoal of the paper-covered lit- 
erature of the day,— though a very ex- 
pansive definition of “literature” must 
be used to include many of these books. 
Three are in the blue binding of the 
Franklin Square Library’, all reprints 
of English novels of the second grade, 
the grade in which the works of Far- 
jeon, Besant, and James Payn stand 
foremost. A Dangerous Catspaw is the 
best of the three, a detective story, full 
of crimes and clews. Prickett, the de- 
tective who “could n’t afford to clog his 
mind with treacly verses”’ is one of the 
most companionable of his genus, and 
there is less of the painful and repulsive 
about the whole book than is often found 
in detective stories. Indeed, there is 
too little of the repulsive about it; for it 
is not well to familiarize one’s self with 
crime till it loses its “hideous mien.” 
The pugilistic clergyman, who won his 
way by “science” among the London 
toughs, and the old Scotch Doctor El- 
phinstone, are characters pleasant to 
have met. 

Lady Bluebeard isa curious jumble of 
romance and geography. The hero isa 
young Englishman waiting for a dead 
uncle’s shoes, and meanwhile traveling 
in the Orient to pick up curios for the 
said uncle, who is of antiquarian tastes, 
and to find motifs for his own dabbling 
with brush and oils. He meets in the 
Garden of Eden — where he is having 
the oldest fig tree chopped down to send 
to his uncle as the veritable Tree of 


1A Dangerous Catspaw. By David Christie Murray 
and Henry Murray. Franklin Square Library. Har- 
per & Bros: New York: 1880. 

Lady Bluebeard. By the Author of ‘ Zit and Xoe.” 
lbid. 

The Country Cousin. By Frances Mary Peard. 
lbid. 
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Good and Evil — with an Anglo-Indian 
grass-widow of enormous wealth, travel- 
ing to forget a crazy husband. They 
journey on the same steamer to Bombay, 
picking up much of strange and won- 
derful, and making love in a somewhat 
unconventional way, though by the re- 
ceipt of news of the husband’s death by 
telegram at the journey’s end the con- 
ventional outcome is duly reached. The 
conversations are sometimes bright and 
sometimes stupid, and the author makes 
his characters lie to each other in so 
nonchalant a fashion that the reader 
grows distrustful of all the statements 
of a writer so regardless of truth. 

The third of these books,’ A Country 
Cousin, is the tale of a young woman of 
good birth brought up by an over-stern 
and didactic father. She is told con- 
stantly of her awkwardness and other 
faults until she believes in them, and 
when on being introduced to London 
society her great beauty brings its usual 
homage, my little lady has her head com- 
pletely turned, and flashes out into a so- 
ciety woman in a way that amazes her 
father. She marries soon to gain her 
liberty, and the unhappiness that fol- 
lows a marriage with no adequate mutual 
understanding of husband and wife is 
the theme of the book. It is told with 
some power of analysis, and works its 
way fairly into the reader’s sympathies 
something—to compare less with greater 
—as Black’s Princess of Thule does. 

The paper-covered books by American 
authors differ from the English variety. 
They are less conventional, often taking 
pleasure in outraging convention of all 
sorts,— and this while adding something 
in originality has its dangers; for con- 
vention on good models does hold the 
English novelaster, to coin a word, up 
to a certain degree of merit, which the 
American often falls below, though per- 
haps more often than his English con- 
gener exceeding it. Perhaps, we say, 
for the present lot does not bear out the 
assertion, the American being distinctly 
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inferior in every case to the English 
books spoken of. The first to be men- 
tioned is Hermia Suydam,' because of 
its local interest. It is not purposed 
here to add to the weight of vituperation, 
often in as bad taste as anything in the 
book itself, that has been poured out on 
this novel by the local press. Neither 
is it purposed to defend it, for there is 
in it little to defend and much that is 
indefensible. It is sufficient to point 
out how utterly such books fail to hit 
the wants of any great body of people. 
They are not bad enough to please those 
who seek the sensual only, and they are 
not good enough to please anybody. 
Thus in spite of an advertising of the 
most effective kind, and of the most vig- 
orous efforts to push the book on the 
local reputation of the author, it has in 
the brief four months since the Over- 
LAND’s last fiction review come and 
gone,— gone so completely that we fear 
the accusation of digging into ancient 
history for speaking of it here. It is 
hardly a venture, to say that in the last 
month more copies of any of E. P. Roe’s 
books, more copies of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, more copies of Marcus Aurel- 
ius, Thomas 4 Kempis, or Plato’s Apol- 
ogy have been sold in America, yes, even 
in San Francisco, than of Hermia Suy- 
dam. It may be that the wish is father 
to the thought in putting the case 
as strongly as this; but if that state- 
ment is not true for last month it surely 
will be true for next month. Such a 
book can hardly be considered as having 
more claim to serious notice in a liter- 
ary review than the “ Pigs in Clover.” 
A Woman. of Sorek, while not so 
“risky,” to translate the French expres- 
sion, as Herma, is really not much bet- 
ter. The Dalilah of the story, Marcia 
Clenton, visits an academy town, forms 


1Hermia Suydam. By Gertrude Franklin Atherton, 
New York: The Current Literature Publishing Com- 
pany: 1889. 


2.4 Woman of Sorek. 
plied by the American News Co: New York : 


By Anthony Gould. Sup- 
1889. 
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an entanglement with a student, and 


flirts with a theologue. Result, — one 
death, one murder, one suicide, and 
then Marcia goes home to a rich and 
respectable marriage. The study of 
her methods and character is keen, and 
indeed, all the figures are sharply drawn, 
but they are one and all repulsive, for 
even the good girl of the story is repul- 
sively flabby and insipid. The rest are 
not insipid, but in preportion as they do 
show strength they are hateful, hypo- 
critical, and malicious, and the theologue 
is the worst of all. Being a story of stu- 
dents, there is a showing of erudition 
about the book, but it is of the shallow- 
est sort. Itis a struggle to get through 
with it. If Mr. Gould can write nothing 
more truthful, helpful, and healthful 
than this book, it would be well for him 
to lay aside his pen. Why should he 
wish the world to gaze upon the ugli- 
ness of his morbid characters? It is as 
wrong as the action of the agitator who 
some years ago tried to takea carload of 
Chinese lepers about for public exhibi- 
tion. The sanitary authorities objected 
to the lepers, and the OVERLAND, as a 
moral health officer in the literary com- 
monwealth, serves an injunction on Mr. 
Gould. 

Against Broken Lives* there is no 
such charge to bring on moral grounds, 
unless perhaps that it fails in truth. It 
is the old-fashioned melodrama, —the 
sweet and angelic maiden abducted from 
the loving and likewise angelic hero, by 
the heavy villain with midnight hair and 
magnetic eyes. These eyes play no lit- 
tle part in the narrative, being provided 
with a nicitating membrane, behind 
which filmy curtain the villain can glare 
balefully upon the hero and his maiden, 
without their knowing more of it than 
the paralyzing feeling which the evil eye 
exerts. Both hero and heroine gocrazy 
in the course of the story, and it is a 
wonder that the: violence of their feel- 

3 Broken Lives. By Cyrus F. McNutt. Chicago: T-. 


S. Denison : 1889. 
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ings allows them to be sane as much of 
the time as they are. 

One mark about the book leads to the 
suspicion that Cyrus F. McNutt is T. S. 
Denison, the publisher, or at least an 
imitator of him. It is the way in which 
the eminent and wealthy lawyer receives 
the homespun young man from the rural 
districts into business partnership and 
into the bosom of his family. The same 
thing occurred in Denison’s “The Man 
Behind.” Now, either our suspicion is cor- 
rect, or the Hoosier jurist of eminence 
is a differently constituted person from 
those of other States ; for it is not com- 
mon for these to ask young men hardly 
of age and but just admitted to the bar 
to conduct murder trials for them, to 
accept an equal share in the business, 
and to marry their daughters. In Bro- 
ken Lives the young man reconciles him- 
self to receiving such favors by the pious’ 
promise to himself that when his bene- 
factor grows too old to work the partner- 
ship shall continue just the same. 

The story is what children sometimes 
call an “I story,” meaning one told in 
the first person singular, and purports 
to be the autobiography left in the hands 
of Mr. McNutt as executor of Felix 
Munro, the hero. In the introduction 
explaining this, the faults and virtues of 
the tale are set forth with commendable 
frankness, and with a large measure of 
truth; the reader will readily find all 
the faults mentioned and add some not 
mentioned, and if he likes that sort of a 
book he may find some of the virtues 
claimed for it. 

A dainty little book in its rough 
brown paper covers and its fine paper 
and typography is 7e Maid of Bethany," 
“‘a story of the Christ,” but alas, it is a 
Dead Sea apple, nothing within bears 
out the fair exterior. It is a painful 
struggle all the way to treat a theme 
too great for any mind even of the most 
exalted genius. And Mr. Hardy is not 


1 The Maid of Bethany. By Albert H. Hardy. <Au- 
thor's Edition: Springfield, Mass.: 1889, 
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a genius, not even a writer of English, 
as witness this, 


**Peradventure, so hath all of us who art fashioned 
by the God of our fathers,” said one. 


Having brushed aside this swarm of 
ephemeridz, we turn to more satisfac- 
tory work. First, there is a translation 
of a pretty German story by Golo Rai- 
mund.* A young German returns to his 
native land from America, wealthy, of 
course, as all who come from America 
are, and inthe ruins of his hotel, burned 
on the night of his arrival, finds the 
charred leaves of a young girl’s diary. 
The diary causes him to wish to find its 
author, and that is not strange, for it is 
a charming record of a fine character, 
amid grievous disappointments and mis- 
fortunes. This diary is the best thing 
inthe book. Heseeks his relatives, and 
the rest of the narrative is taken up with 
the strife between the rival claims of a 
pretty but designing cousin and a maid- 
en not fair to see but of much modest 
merit. Modest merit wins, and of course 
proves to be the unknown writer of the 
diary, and the story ends with virtue 
triumphant. Slight enough for aframe- 
work, but sufficient to carry much of 
the simple and pleasing narrative often 
foundin German tales. True, it reminds 
one of eau sucré, but that is because 
stronger waters have vitiated the taste. 
Eau sucré ought not to be unendurable, 
unless it is too sweet. 

A Girl Graduate® is another attempt 
at the statement of the high school girl 
problem, the same that The Breadwin- 
ners dealt with, but from an entirely dif- 
ferent standpoint. This is more cheer- 
ful in its view, and is much more true 
to life as it is seen in its every day aspect. 
The maiden it takes as its heroine, just 


2Sought and Found. By Golo Raimund, Translat- 
ed by Adelaide S. Buckley. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls: 1888. 

3 A Girl Graduate. By Celia Parker Woolley. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co: 1886. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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on the eve of her graduation from the 
high school of a small Eastern city, is 
not very interesting to begin with ; in- 
deed the first feeling is one of positive 
dislike for her shallowness, vanity and 
flippant disregard of her hard-working 
parents. But if the reader does not lay 
the book down in disgust at the petty 
flirtations of the early chapters, for all 
these high school maidens have their 
beaus and “ engagements,’ — he will 
first endure, then pity, and finally like 
pretty weil, the young woman that grad- 
ually emerges from this “green apple 
stage.’ The energy that at first makes 
her restless and discontented finds its 
proper channels, and the lover at first 
badly treated,—and hardly deserving 
much because of his faint-heartedness, 
— carries her off at last. 

The solution of the problem is the old 
and perhaps only possible one, marriage, 
and her studies, except as they have tided 
her over a waiting time by enabling her 
to teach school, benefit her only in the 
enlargement of her horizons and devel- 
opment of character that gives her at 
last to her husband, a companion, and 
not adrudge, and to her children a guid- 
ing mother and not merely a nurse. 
And who shall say that these ends do 
not justify the means, the sacrifices of 
the parents, the discomfort of the tran- 
sition period, and the strained family 
relations resulting from parents and 
children being on different social planes ? 
For small as the high school amount of 
culture is, it does result, in families of 
the entirely unlettered class, in making a 
social gulf that requires wisdom and 
forbearance to bridge over. 

The provincial life and thought of the 
small city is well pictured, and if at 
times uninteresting, that is just because 
of its truthfulness. The characters are 
in good relief, and several, Miss Gra- 
ham, the sister Helen, and the engineer 
father, are worth knowing. The book 
as a whole shows careful work, and the 
reader echoes the thought of Miss Gra- 
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ham, when she says of the heroine in 
conclusion that she liked her better than 
she at first thought she should. 

Cressy ' has many passages, even whole 
chapters, that will be read with delight 
by the lovers of Bret Harte’s early work ; 
for nothing of his recently published ap- 
proaches so nearly to the perfection of 
style and felicity of description that won 
his fame. But these chapters, it is sad 
to say, are confined to the earlier parts 
of the book. It is as though the mas- 
ter’s hand grows weary, and the sure 
touch that plays on the heartstrings of 
his readers till they throb only as he 
wills loses its power, and but the me- 
chanic necessity of completing a task 
begun holds him to his work. So when 
the “copy ” has grown to suitable length 
for a book he drops his task in most un- 
dignified haste, and leaves the reader in 
a hopelessly bewildered state of mind, 
amid a whole maze of quandaries. 

The old school-house, where wild 
nature and child nature, not so very 
different after all, mingle in blessed com- 
panionship, will be a permanent picture 
in many minds, and the Filgees, D’Au- 
bigny (otherwise “Dabney ’’), the feud 
wager with his longing for “kam,” and 
yes, Cressy herself will fit into congen- 
ial fellowship with the famous old friends 
that Mr. Harte has created. But it will 
always be a mystery why Cressy did as 
she did in the final chapters ; for, ac- 
knowledge the realism of it as we may, 
such total inconsistency and irrelevancy 
is not pleasing in fiction. It is impos- 
sible to believe that Mr. Harte had his 
plot worked out before he began to write, 
or that half way through the book he 
intended any such denouement as he 
chose at last. Ratherit seems as though 
that event were adopted as an easy 
method of cutting a knot that was grow- 
ing too complicated for the patience of 
the author. 


By Bret Harte. Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
For sale in San Francisco by Samue 


©" 1Cressy. 
flin & Co.: 1889. 
Carson & Co. 





























As compared with The Argonauts of 
North Liberty, Cressy is vastly better,— 
more real, more artistic, more moral, 
more worthy of Bret Harte. 

It is pleasant to have in permanent 
and enlarged form Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s Story of Patsy’. This pathetic 
tale of the Silver Street Kindergarten 
is so well told and so full of the spirit of 
charity and true religion, and withal so 
bright and entertaining, that it deserves 
the pretty dress it has nowreceived. To 
San Franciscans especially it will be dear 
for its local color, and to many of them 
for its author’s sake. 

A book hardly claiming rfotice in a 
purely fiction review, notwithstanding its 


1The Story of Patsy. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
joston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. or sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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form, is Lang Syne, or, The Wards of 
Mt. Vernon? It is written by a lady de- 
scended from Washington’s sister, and 
so steeped in tradition of her great kins- 
man that she writes of Revolutionary 
times with a simplicity and naturalness 
of one to the manner born. It is history 
rather than fiction, history of the 
kind not always given by graver histor- 
ians, yet nevertheless pleasing and val-, 
uable. Washington and Franklin and 
many others of the fathers of the Re- 
public figure on her canvas in the fami- 
liar aspect. An essay on The Women 
of the Revolution closes the book, and 
contains many facts and anecdotes that 
could not be incorporated in the narra- 
tive. 

2Lang Syne. By Mary Stuart Smith. New York‘ 
John B. Alden: 1889. 





TWO PIONEER RECORDS.’ 


OF the surviving pioneers of Califor- 
nia, according to Mr. William Davis, 
Mr. Alfred Robinson, now living in San 
Francisco, over eighty years old, is the 
first of all, the pioneer of pioneers, hav- 
ing come here in 1829; Jacob P. Leese 
second; J. J. Warner third; and Mr. 
Davis himself fourth. 

William Heath Davis is the son of Wil- 
liam Heath Davis, who was the nephew 
of General Heath of the Revolutionary 
war; and this elder Davis was a ship- 
owner and captain in the days of Boston’s 
East India and China trade, and traded 
betweenthe Sandwich Islands and China, 
taking cargoes of sandal wood from the 
Islands, where it was cheap and abun- 
dant, to China where it was much in 
demand for religious, ceremonial, and 


1 Sixty Years in California. By William Heath Davis. 
San Francisco: A. H. Leary. 1889. 

California, ‘46 to ‘88. By Jacob Wright Harlan. 
The Bancroft Company. San Francisco: 1888. 


other uses, and bringing back cargoes of 
silks, teas, and lacquered wares. 

In 1816/he tried the experiment of dis- 
posing in California of such part of this 
return cargoas had not been taken in the 
Islands and in the Russian possessions. 
His ship, the Eagle, was perhaps the first 
Boston ship that had tried the California 
trade, and his success probably stimu- 
lated others. A record of the arrival of 
vessels from 1774 to 1848 mentions 
scarcely more than a dozen American 
vessels of any sort at California ports 
earlier than this. Captain Davis made 
several other visits to California, and in 
1831 the younger William Heath Davis 
first reached this coast, which has been 
his home almost continuously since, — 
fifty-eight years, or in round numbers 
sixty. He married a wife from one of 
the native Californian families, —the 
Estudillos of San Leandro,—and became 
thoroughly identified with the old Cal- 
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ifornian life before the gold discovery ; 
not as a ranchero, like Bidwell or Sutter, 
but as one of the small colony of Amer- 
ican merchants in the sea-ports. 

The larger part of Mr. Davis’s book is 
taken up with this early life, into which 
the young supercargoes and other stray 
Americans seem to have settled with 
great friendliness and good will. Their 
intercourse with the native families was 
of the most delightful, and Mr. Davis 
cannot say enough of the hospitality, 
integrity, and fine courtesy of these now 
displaced and neglected proprietors of 
the soil. 


In trading through the country and traveling from 
point to point, it was customary for travelers to stop 
at the missions as frequently and as long as they de- 
sired. This was expected as a matter of course by 
the priests, and had the traveler neglected to avail 
himself of the privilege it would have been regarded 
as an offense by the good fathers. On approaching 
the mission the traveler would be met at the door or 
at the wide veranda by the padre, who would greet 
him warmly, embrace him, and invite him in, and he 
was furnished with the best the mission afforded at 
the table, given one of the best rooms to sleep in, 
attended by servants, and everything possible was 
done to make him at home and comfortable during 
his stay. On leaving he was furnished with a fresh 
horse, and 2 good vaquero was appointed to attend 
him to the next mission, where he-was received and 
entertained with the same hospitality, and so on as 
far as the journey extended. 


The supercargoes of the vessels that were trading 
on the coast, of course, had occasion to visit all the 
settlements in the interior or along the coast to con- 
duct their business with the people, and to travel 
back and forth and up and down the country. In 
visiting down the coast they usually went on the 
vessels, which had a fair wind most of the time going 
south ; but on coming there was usually a head wind 
which made the voyage tedious, and the supercargoes 
then took to land and came up on horseback, accom- 
panied by a vaquero, stopping along from one mission 
to another, or at some rancho, where they were al- 
ways welcome, and where they were supplied with 
fresh horses whenever they required them, free of 
charge, by the fathers or the rancheros. These hors- 
es were furnished as a matter of course with entire 
freedom and hospitality by the farmers and the pa- 
dres. When the traveler reached another stopping 
place he was provided with a fresh horse, and such a 
thing as continuing the journey on the horse he rode 
the day before was not to be thought of, so polite 
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and courteous were these generous Californians. The 
traveler had no further care or thought in regard to 
the horse he had been using, but left him where he 
happened to be, and the padre or ranchero would 
undertake to send him back, of if this was not con- 
venient, it was no matter, as the owner would never 
ask any questions concerning his safety or return. It 
would have been considered impoliteness for the 
guest to express any concern about the horse or what 
was to become of him. 


The women were exceedingly clean and neat in 
their houses and persons, and in all their domestic 
arrangements. One of their peculiarities was the ex- 
cellence and neatness of their beds and bedding, 
which were often elegant in appearance, highly and 
tastefully ornamented, the coverlids and pillow 
cases being sometimes of satin, and trimmed with 
beautiful and costly lace. The women were plainly 
and becomingly attired, were not such devotees of 
fashion as at the present day, and did not indulge 
in jewelry to excess. Their tables were frugally fur- 
nished, the food clean and inviting, consisting main- 
ly of good beef broiled on an iron rod, or steaks with 
onions; also mutton, chickens, eggs, each family 
keeping a good stock of fowls. 


The people were sober, sometimes using Califor- 
nia wine, but not to excess. They were not given 
to strong drink, and it was a rare occurrence to see 
an intoxicated Californian. The men were good 
husbands generally, the women good wives, both 
faithful in their domestic relations. The California 
women, married or unmarried, of all classes, were 
the most virtuous I have ever seen. ‘There were ex- 
ceptions, but they were exceedingly rare. 


During my long and intimate acquaintance with 
Californians, I have found the women as a class 
much. brighter, quicker in their perceptions, and 
generally smarter than the men. Their husbands 
oftentimes looked to them for advice and direction 
in their general business affairs. [he people had 
but limited opportunities for education. As a rule, 
they were not much educated ; but they had abun- 
dant instinct and native talent, and the women were 
full of natural dignity and self-possession ; they 
talked well and intelligently, and appeared to much 
bettér advantage than might have been supposed 
from their meager educational facilities. 


The priests at the various missions were usually 
men of very pure character, particularly the Spanish 
priests. The first priests, who established the mis- 
sions, were directly from Spain. They were superior 
men in point of talent, education, morals, and exec- 
utive ability, as the success of the missions under 
their establishment and administration showed. They 
seemed to be entirely disinterested, their aim ana 
ambition being to develop the country and civilize 
and Christianize the Indians, for which purpose the 
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missions were established. They worked zealously 
and untiringly in this behalf, and to them must be 
given the credit for what advancement of civilization, 
intelligence, industry, good habits, and good morals 
pertained to the country at that day, when they laid 
the foundation of the present advanced civilization 
and development of the country. 

After the independence of Mexico and its separa- 
tion from Spain, the missions of California passed 
under the control of Mexican priests, who were also 
men of culture and attainments, generally of excel- 
lent character, but as a class they were inferior to 
their predecessors. 


The native Californians were about the happiest 
and most contented people I ever saw, as also were 
the early foreigners who settled among them and 
intermarried with them, adopted their habits and 
customs, and became, as it were, a part of themselves. 

Among the Californians there was more or less 
caste, and the wealthier families were somewhat 
aristocratic, and did not associate freely with the 
humbler classes; in towns the wealthy families were 
decidedly proud and select, the wives and daughters 
especially. These people were naturally, whether 
rich or poor, of a proud nature, and although always 
exceedingly polite, courteous, and friendly, they 
were possessed of a native dignity, an inborn aristoc- 
racy, which was apparent in their bearing, walk, and 
general demeanor. They were descended from the 
best families of Spain, and never seemed to forget 
their origin, even if their outward surroundings did 
not correspond to their inward feeling. 


In my long intercourse with these people, extending 
over many years, I never knew an instance of incivility 
of any kind. They were always ready to reply toa 

uestion, and answered in the politest manner, even 
the humblest of them ; and in passing along the road, 
the poorest vaquero would salute you politely. If you 
wanted any little favor of him, like delivering a mes- 
sage to another rancho, or anything of that sort, he 
was ready to oblige, and did it with an air of cour- 
tesy and grace and freedom of manner that were very 
pleasing. They showed everywhere and always this 
spirit of accommodation, both men and women. The 
latter,though reserved and dignified, always answered 
politely and sweetly, and generally bestowed upon you 
a smile, which, coming from a handsome face, was 
charming in the extreme. This kindness of manner 
was no affectation, but genuine goodness, inward as 
well as outward, and commanding one’s admiration 
and respect. 


The native Californians are not naturally gamblers. 
I have seen some of the lower classes gamble for 
small sums with cards, but. have never known the 
wealthy rancheros, or the higher class in towns, to 
indulge in gambling, except on special occasions, like 
feast days of the saints, or at a horse-race. 
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The merchants sold to the rancheros and other 
Californians whatever goods they wanted, to any rea- 
sonable amount, and gave them credit from one kill- 
ing season to another. I have never known of a single 
instance in which a note or other written obligation 


was required of them. At the time of the purchasing 
they were furnished with bills of the goods, which were 
charged in the account books, and inall my intercourse 
and experience in trade with them, extending over 
many years, I never knew acase of dishonesty on their 
part. They always kept their business engagements, 
paid .their bills promptly at the proper time in hides 
and tallow, which were the currency of the country, 
and sometimes, though seldom, in money. They re- 
garded their verbal promise as binding and sacred, re- 
lied upon their honor, and wer€ always faithful. This 
may be said of all their relations with others; they 
were faithful in their promises and engagements of 
every kind. They were too proud to do anything 
mean or disgraceful. This honesty and integrity were 
eminently characteristic of these early Californians: 
As much cannot be said of some of their descendants, 
who have become demoralized, and are noi like their 
ancestors in this regard. 


The material of Mr. Davis’s book is 
very little arranged, either by chronol- 
ogy or topic ; it is simply a great amount 
of interesting reminiscence and record, 
thrown together as it came to hand in 
the writer’s own memory. The index is 
full, but not classified, and it is therefore 
difficult to follow out any particular top- 
ic. The chapters abound in accounts of 
primitive California customs, of rodeos, 
and bear hunts, and social gatherings. 
The style is everywhere simple and 
straightforward, the tone modest and 
prepossessing. When it comes to the 
stirring events of the American conquest 
and the gold period, no attempt is made 
to encroach on the field of the historian, 
and only Mr. Davis’s own experiences 
are recorded. The land troubles of the 
following years came especially near to 
him through his wife’s family, and his 
account of them is important as being 
one of the few in which an American is 
thrown naturally into sympathy with the 
Californian side. Yet it is evident enough 
that however shrewd and eager in land 
projects, the leading business men of 
the period were not the oppressors and 
defrauders of the native proprietors: 
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the squatters, and jumpers, and cattle 
thieves, and sharpers in land claims, 
(even though some of them are now rich 
and influential,) were a totally different 
class. 

There are many interesting detached 
reminiscences ; the never-failing enter- 
tainment of stories of Yerba Buena, — 
how Mr. Davis picketed his horse for 
pasturage where the block between. Pa- 
cific and Jackson, Montgomery and 
Sansome streets, now stands; how Rin- 
con Point was a favorite resort for pic- 
nicking parties; how thousands of elk 
lived on Mare Island and the main land, 
and Mr. Davis once sailed on the schoon- 
er Isabel through a band of about a thou- 
sand of them, swimming from the island 
to the shore, and how the rancheros 
killed elk like cattle for their hides and 
tallow. 

In common with all the Americans in 
California at that date, Mr. Davis always 
expected the country to fall ultimately 
into the hands of the United States, and 
indeed he records that the Californians 
themselves looked forward to it with 
resignation, though regret, as manifest 
destiny. When Nathan Spear, the first 
American merchant in California, stead- 
ily refused to become a Mexican citizen 
in order to receive a grant of eleven 
leagues of land from Governor Alvarado, 
because he would not renounce his own 
country, the Governor would urge : “ Don 
Natan, it is only a question of time 
when this country will belong to your 
government. I regret this, but such is 
undoubtedly the ruling of Providence.” 
How easily a generous people, such as 
described by Mr. Davis, already half re- 
signed to the inevitable, might have been 
made valuable members of the new ré- 
gime by aconquest generously made and 
followed up, instead of as exasperatingly 
as possible, it is only left for posterity to 
reflect with regret. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion how certain all the original pioneers 
were of the great value of the country 
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and its enormous possibilities. All the 
facts about it that even up to the very 
latest “ boom ” have been coming as dis- 
coveries to the world, they knew all 
along ; put themselves on record for in 
their earliest letters home. It is perhaps 
this chiefly that gives all old pioneers 
their sense of peculiar exultation in the 
fame of California: their spirit is, “I 
told you so.’ Even the discovery of 
gold was no great surprise to them; it 
had always been known there was gold 
somewhere here. 


The first discovery of gold in California was in 
1840, in the valley of San Fernando, in the present 
county of Los Angeles. It was made by some Mex- 
icans from Sonora who were passing through, going 
north. They were familiar with the gold placers in 
their own country, had their attention attracted to the 
locality, and made the discovery. A good deal of 
gold from this source found its way to Los Angeles 
into the hands of the storekeepers. Henry Mellus, 
in trading along the coast, used to visit Los Angeles, 
his vessel lying meanwhile at San Pedro. In his 
business with the merchants there he collected about 
$5,000 in gold dust, which was of fine quality, in 
scales as from placer diggings. Other merchants 
also collected some. Mellus remitted $5,000 in gold 
dust to Boston by the ship Alert, and also made 
other similar remittances. I saw at Yerba Buena, 
and handled, some of the dust which Mellus had 
obtained. That year and the next probably eighty 
to one hundred thousand dollars worth of gold dust 
was taken from these diggings. The finding of gold 
continued there for several years, up to the time of 
what is known as the big gold discovery of the Sac- 
ramento valley, but the results were small. 


The existence of gold in the Sacramento valley and 
vicinity was known to the padres long prior to what 
is commonly known as the gold discovery of 1848. 

Sometimes on returning to the mission after 
a visit of this kind, an Indian would bring little 
pieces of shining metal to the priest, approach him 
with an air of mystery indicating he had something 
to communicate, and display what he had found. 
The priest was to the Indian the embodiment of all 
wisJom and knowledge, and naturally the one to 
whom he would disclose anything of importance. 
Probably he had a suspicion that these shining bits 
were gold, having some indefinite idea of the value 
of that metal. He would be asked where he had 
obtained it, and would name the spot, a certain 
slough or river bottom, where he had picked it up, 
or say that in digging for some root he had unearthed 
it. Upon getting ali the information the Indian 
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could give, the priest, with a solemn air, would cau- 
tion the Indian not to impart to anyone else knowl- 
edge of the discovery, assuring him if he further 
divulged such information the wrath of God would be 
visited upon him. Having the most entire confidence 
in the priest, . . . the Indian never uttered a word 
in regard to finding the gold. 

In my business trips about the bay of San Francisco 
and neighborhood I visited the missions, and became 
intimately acquainted with Father Muro, of the Mission 
of San Jose, and Father Mercado, of the Mission of 
Santa Clara. Both these priests always welcomed 
me. The priests naturally had confidence in 
the merchants who supplied them with goods, and 
whose position gave them influence, and it was 
through them that they had communication with the 
world outside. 

Father Muro, while I was visiting him along in 
1843 or 1844, at the time I was agent of Paty, Mc- 
Kinlay & Co., at Yerba Buena, mentioned to me his 
knowledge of the existence of gold in the Sacramento 
valley as a great secret, requiring me to promise 
not todivulgeit. I have never mentioned it to this day 
to anyone. Afterward, in conversation with Father 
Mercado, thesamesubject wasgradually and cautious- 
ly broached, and he confided to me his knowledge of 
theexistence of gold in the same locality. Both of the 
priests stated that their information was obtained 
from Indians. After he had imparted the 
news of gold in the Sacramento valley, I would 
interrupt the discourse, and for the sake of argument 
suggest thai it would be better to make the matter 
known, to induce Americans and others to come here, 
urging that with their enterprise and skill they 
would rapidly open and develop the country, build 
towns, and engage in numberless undertakings which 
would tend to the enrichment and prosperity of the 
country, increase the value of lands, enhance the 
price of cattle, and benefit the people. He would 
answer that the immigration would be dangerous ; 
that they would pour in by thousands and overrun 
the country ; Protestants would swarm here, and the 
Catholic religion would be endangered ; the work 
of the missions would be interfered with ; and as the 
Californians had no means of defense, no navy nor 
army, the Americans would soon obtain supreme 
control ; that they would undoubtedly at some time 
come in force, and all this would happen ; but if no 
inducements were offered, the change might not take 
place in his time. 

I never heard from anyone except the two priests, 
of gold in northern California prior to its discovery 
in 1848 at Sutter’s mill. Inthe year 1851, I, with oth- 
ers, made an expedition into lower California from 
San Diego in search: of gold. There information had 
been given by Indians to priests under similar cir- 
cumstances. 


Another interesting and valuable au- 
tobiography, covering a period more fa- 
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miliar to readers, and one that has many 
more survivors, is that of Jacob W. Har- 
lan.? 

Since the close of the gold excitement, 
narratives of pioneer life in California 
have been freely put upon the market. 
Many of the Argonauts have felt the 
importance of their recollections in con- 
structing a history of the State, and 
have added more or less unbiased evi- 
dence to the incidents related by each 
other. 

Few of them, however, have written 
with the unconscious simplicity of Mr. 
Harlan. It is like coming upon the ex- 
periences of a private in a symposium 
written by the generals of campaign. 
He has no idea of having been impor- 
tant in the scenes that made up his life, 
and tells everything with such frankness 
and freedom from conceit, that his nar- 
rative has unusual freshness and histor- 
ical value. 

He is a typical pioneer. The train 
with which he crossed the plains was 
the one from which the unfortunate 
Donner party split off at Weber cafion, 
and he is able to throw much new light 
on the horrible tragedy that resulted. 
He was one ot the two sent ahead into 
California for cattle and food for the 
starvingand helpless party that remained 
behind in the Sierra, and later served 
with John C. Fremont until his treaty 
with Andros Pico and subsequent quar- 
rel with Kearney. 

But by far the most interesting part 
ot the book is the description of life 
and manners of that turbulent time. 
He was a shrewd observer, and instead 
of the accounts of lawlessness and high 
prices common to. such narratives, 
found room to jot down the condition 
of the country as he found it, the rude- 
ness of the tools used in agriculture, 
the scanty methods of tilling the soil, 
the peculiarities of the California horses 
and cattle, and more than one shrewd 
observation on the political differences 
of the time. 
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Like all pioneers, he was rich one day 
and a beggar the next. 

Without being bloodthirsty, he speaks 
with the utmost calmness of taking 
a man’s life where in his judgment 
the circumstances seemed to warrant 
it. For instance: In the Alameda 
land troubles a certain Doctor Powers 
gained a very unenviable reputation as 
ajumper. He was ejected, and in the 
language of the text “ went to San Beni- 
to County, squatted on more land than 
he could lawfully hold, and made him- 
self so obnoxious to the neighborhood 
that some of the neighbors killed him.” 
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He then naively adds: “ Knowing Pow- 
ers so well, I did not wonder at their 
killing him, but it was done with cruel 
attending circumstances which no man 
can approve.” 

This type of man —honest, unlettered, 
courageous, quick in action, and accus. 
tomed to be a law unto himself and his 
neighbor —is dying out with the older 
generation. Harlan, like most of his 
prototypes, finally came out of his strug- 
gle with the balance against him finan- 
cially, and with pathetic frankness dates 
his narrative from one of the county 
infirmaries. 
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THERE is much gratifying to local pride in the 
way in which striking need, like that of Johnstown 
or Seattle, calls out response in this community. 
Money is given lavishly ; it is given promptly, and 
with a certain ease and warmth.of manner that makes 
the generosity seem more generous. Since war 
times San Francisco has liked to give magnifi- 
cently, as it likes to entertain magnificently. Un- 
dercurrents of effort or grudging, the creaking 
of machinery in the hospitality, or self-seeking in 
the liberality, are hardly to be detected even on the 
spot ; a mass meeting or two, 2 committee of busy 
“leading men,” who thenceforth unmurmuringly give 
their time, a wave of public spirit, and the thing is 
done, and done with é/at. It is hard. for distant 
communities to understand how it can be the same 
San Francisco in which the acting president of a col- 
lege that was in all its ideals and practice one of the 
greatest honors to the young State, could go from 
rich man to rich man, appealing in vain for a moder- 
ate endowment fund. Yet the story told in Dr, 
Willey’s book, reviewed last month, is quite as 
familiar a story here as the other one, of the lavish 
Californian generosity. Amour propre counts for a 
* good deal with us as a community: we like to be 
fine, daring, generous, and kindiy, in the eyes of 
the world ; splendid endowments, picturesque hos- 
pitalities, great gifts greatly given, touch our mood, 
and we are glad to place them on our record. 
Steady service, long, obscure bearing of burdens in 
the interest of the public, faithful civic spirit, is an- 
other thing ; and it is often a surprise to visitors to 
find by how few people, how ill backed by their 
community, it is done among us. Many an anomaly 
in our social, educational, and journalistic conditions, 





which puzzles the critic of California, is to be ex- 
plained by this simple trait of the local temper. 


A CONTRIBUTOR of our own this month reminds 
us of a reflection frequently provoked by reading 
criticisms upon Mr. Howells’s criticisms. Mr. How- 
ells frankly disapproves of the method (not, let us 
note, of the substance, but the method) of the older 
novelists ; and this has been a serious grievance to 
the lovers of Scott, and Thackeray, and Dickens,— 
a grievance expressed by many before our contributor, 
and in every variety of critical essay, newspaper 
skit, and indignant protest. Possibly much of what 
these readers value in their favorite novelists would 
be there just the same if they had written according to 
the methods of the modern realistic school ; not, how- 
ever, their sentiment, their frank appeal to the emo- 
tions, their sympathetic attitude toward their own 
characters. But whether one agrees with Mr. How- 
ells or not in preferring the realistic to the romantic 
school, there is one fairness he is entitled to. To 
say distinctly that his own method is better than 
some one else’s, is not saying or implying that he is 
a better novelist. He was not the inventor of the 
method; laudation of it reflects no glory upon 
him, further than in commending his judgment in 
choosing it. And if it comes to that, no man who is 
a craftsman of any sort can express his preference 
for one method over another without praising his 
own, for as a matter of course he will belong to that 
school in his art that he does prefer. It is a curious 
reversal of cause and. effect to intimate that Mr. 
Howells prefers the realistic to the romantic school 
because he is a realist ; and a natural conclusion 
that he is a realist because he prefers the realistic to 























the romantic school. . It is always a somewhat del- 
icate matter for an artist to criticise art ; he is sure to 
be met at every point with some form of the argu- 
mentum ad hominem. Mr. Howells has had the 
courage, not to say the audacity, to undertake it, 
with the effect of much enlivening the arena of lit- 
erary discussion. He is, one must grant, whether 
one likes him or not, a sufficiently important figure in 
our own literature to have a right to speak with 
some positiveness ; and even though often wrong in 
a critical estimate, he is always intelligent. To our 
mind, criticism of Thackeray by him does not pro- 
voke the same sort of comparison with the critic’s 
own work that criticism of him by Maurice Thompson 
does: because it is proper that each school of method 
should be spoken for by one of some real eminence 
within that school, even though he be not its crea- 
tor nor its greatest master. 


THE annual address of the president of the Civil 
Service Reform Association, delivered May Ist, is 
now issued by the association in a small pamphlet, 
uniform with their other publications. It is the 
most discouraged in tone of any of these annual ad- 
dresses that we remember. It concludes, it is true, 
with the following hopeful words: “‘It would be a 
vital error, however, to suppose that the situation 
indicates profound public indifference to reform. 
It shows only what we have constantly asserted, 
that neither party as a party is a civil service reform 
party. Their declarations of interest, however, are 
tributes to a powerful public sentiment, which has 
already exacted from both parties certain great and 
definite gains for reform. That sentiment is con- 
stantly increasing and constantly weakening the 
force of party ties. . . . . The more plainly 
these dangers are seen, and the character of the 
system revealed from which they chiefly spring, the 
more thoroughly aroused will be the public mind, and 
the more certain and complete will be the remedy.” 
But the story it has to tell is all of lost ground. 
It is probable, however, that Mr. Curtis’s estimate 
of the situation is correct: that the public is really 
increasingly awake to the dangers of patronage-bri- 
bery, though politicians grow more reckless. Public 
revolt under evils long borne with apathy is some- 
times astonishingly sudden and decided. Yet it 
seems to us more and more evident that the civil 
service reformers did not take hold of their task by 
its easiest end, nor the one naturally first. The 
spoils system is simply indirect bribery; not a 
thing ‘that so promptly shocks the average con- 
science as direct bribery. Accordingly, in a single 
year the ballot reform has gained more headway 
than the civil service reform in twenty. The pubiic 
appreciate so elementary a morality as it demands ; 
and when it is once established, the path is well 
smoothed for the reform of indirect bribery, — 
partly by the education of the public conscience, but 
more because the money bribers are also the worst 
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brokers in offices, and would be largely deprived of 
control of these if elections had to be carried without 
buying votes. The civil service reformers, looking 
from their own work to the eight rapidly succeeding 
triumphs of the ballot reform law in State legisla- 
tures, may well quote Clough : 
‘* For while the tired waves, slowly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Silent comes flooding in the main.” 


Yet even in their own work is one quarter from 
which encouragement comes, and that is the admir- 
able organization of the new commission, and the 
determined and non-partisan investigations it is now 
carrying on. 

The Study. 


The ‘‘Study” proves that Scott is dull, 
His realistic, commonplace ; 

And Thackeray and Dickens too — 
They only ran to lose the race. 


And Jeannie Deans—she plead in vain, 
And Becky’s weakness makes me blush ; 
The dear old Colonel was a fool, — 


His ‘‘Adsum,” sentimental gush. 


No more the Antiquary’s wit 
Shall flash beneath a trusty blade : 
No more shall heather glad a knight, 
Or Perth rejoice in fairest maid. 


Down Captain Cuttle! down you go, 
And Bunsby, Gills, and Walter too, 

Along with Pickwick, Copperfield, 
And Sairy Gamp, —a tedious crew. 


Whose novels we can love to read, 
Is hinted in the Magazine: 
The ‘‘ Study,” condescendingly, 
Reveals what ne’er before was seen. 
John Murray. 


A Philosopher Under the Trees. 


It is Sunday morning. In the godless city the 
church bells are clanging, and the man who was out 
late last night is raining on them his choicest objur- 
gations. The children are crying and quarreling, 
and all to be dressed for Sunday school. And the 
coffee is getting cold, and the tired and flurried and 
cross mother scolds one child for losing the comb, 
and shakes the baby for swallowing the shoebutton- 
er, and wishes she never had married. All this 
unholy commotion every Sunday morning in the aver- 
age household! In the various boardinghouses strong 
odors of ham and eggs, or brown bread and beans, 
tell the sleepy boarders it is Sunday,— that is, the 
torpid few whom the chimes and bells have failed to 
waken. 

And later on well dressed crowds throng the side- 
walks and keep very straight faces, looking with 
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condemnation at the noisy picnickers, bound for the 
green fields to the inspiring airs of various German 
bands. And many think, ** It’s stupid business, go- 
ing to church ! but one must to be respectable.” And 
the preacher discourses on vanity to a congregation 
of spring bonneted, powdered and curled ladies, and 
scented and recently barberized gentlemen. And if 
Christ were suddenly to appear in this genteel and 
thoroughly respectable assemblage, they would dis- 
own him in the style of eighteen hundred years ago, 
and it ’s beyond all doubt that he’d disown them. 
But so be it in the city. 

Here across the pure air no voice of dissension 
comes. The tall trees stand like columns for the 
blue dome above. The sunlight caresses their rough 
trunks in vagrant beams ; and a patch of wild roses 
over there in full sunlight on the edge of the wood 
breathe such perfume from their pink petals as nev- 
er emanated from a barber shop or Koln. There are 
plenty of preachers here, but they say nothing of 
vanity, for they never heard of such a thing. 

That demure little cottontail, bobbing along 
through the grass — what is his sermon? That for 
him it’s Sunday whenever the sun shines, and every 
sunny day is made to be happy on, and to be thank- 
ful for the rainy days that stirred the life in the scat- 
tered seed, so that bunny could have his green leaves 
to mumble. And that loud-tongued bluejay? But 
we fear he’s a scold, and his sharp iterations remind 
us that the ‘‘ I-told-you-so’s”’ have all times and 
places for their own. And that saucy squirrel eating 
his acorn fearlessly a stone’s throw up the hill? It’s 
his opinion that one must eat to live on Sunday as 
well as another day, and to that end if the larder is 
empty it’s right to replenish it on the Sabbath,— 
which opinion is based on mighty precedent. And 
it’s wrong to appropriate a neighbor’s acorns any day. 

But there’s a wicked fellow over there. Look out 
Bunny and Master Squirrel! He isn’t hungry. He 
doesn’t want to eat you. He merely wishes to 
enjoy the taking of your little lives. How curious 
that men truly enjoy themselves only when they are 
hurting something. See, half a dozen little preach- 
ers are dangling limp and lifeless from his hand. O 
forest innocents! Better for you were he a respect- 
able church-goer in the city ! 

Here he comes, a tall, finely-made young fellow in 
very becoming hunter’s apparel. He looks a little 
fatigued ; he has probably been tramping since day- 
break. 

‘* Pretty good ?”’ he says, holding up his game ad- 
miringly. 

‘* Pretty bad!” I rejoin savagely. 
corpses make me melancholy. 

‘* Now why ?” he asks with a twinkle in his eye, 
flinging himself full length on the grass in an atti- 
tude of complete rest. ~ 


Those little 


**Jove! but it’s warm! 


pushing his straw hat off a handsome forehead, 
around which the damp hair clings in cunning little 
tendrils ; such bright brown hair ! 
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** Makes himself at home,” I think. But after 
all, I don’t own the woods. Wish I did! He 
should never come into them again! He seems to 
expect an answer to his query, so I: 

** Were you hungry ?” 

‘*T am hungry now, but not enough to eat raw 
rabbit.” 

The monster ! Such a good-looking monster, too ! 

** Do you ever expect to eat them ?” severely. 

** Not all of them.” 

** Any of them?” 

**O may be, for dinner. Did you,” he continues, 
“see a fellow go up the creek with a fishing rod a 
while ago?” 

But I am not to be put off. ‘‘I 
you even like them — now do you?” 

**T like beefsteak better.” 

‘* Then what are you going to do with them ?” 

** Send ’em to friends, if they keep.” 

“No you won't ; you'll throw them away before 
you get to town.” 

**Not much! Ill take them up to the city any- 
way to show what I got.” 

** And those little lives a sacrifice to your vanity !” 

**T’ll bet anything,” he says wickedly, ‘ you ’ve 
got a bird on your best hat.” 

I laugh triumphantly. “No, indeed! I practice 
what I preach.” 

**T have some lovely humming birds I shot down 
the country. They ’d be very becoming to you,” he 
says insidiously ; but I am not to be tempted. In- 
deed, he gives me a fresh text for my sermon. 

** Do you think a really refined woman would wear 
I know plenty of women who do, 
It’s a wicked, tasteless 


don’t believe 


a dead thing? 
but they are only sham. 
fashion.” 

“*T agree with you. 
only clumsy.” 

‘*And disgusting, sometimes, when their beaks 
and eyes look mashed and dead. Don’t tell me any 


They don’t look pretty,— 


nice girl wears them.” 

‘*That’s just what Isay. Now if the girls went 
out shooting them, there ’d be some sense in that ; I 
could understand why they ’d want to wear them.” 

Evidently he’s a hopeless case. As long as he 
has invaded my solitude, however, he shall have my 
opigions on him and his unkind kind. 

** What pleasure can there be in working evil, and 
for no end ? 
all those — ” 

*O what slanguage ! ” he interrupts softly. 

* If a person were hungry ! But to take a life you 
could never give, — how wickedly unreasonable !” 
and so on until I am breathless, and discover to my 
mortification that my auditor is apparently asleep. 

**O, men will be men, I suppose,” I sigh to my- 
self, ‘and murderers men will be, and therefore men 
will be murderers.” 

‘*A syllogism gone mad!” laughs my sleepy 
Adonis. ‘‘I thought I should escape a sermon when 


For you £now you can’t get away with 
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I left the city last night but my fate has found me.” 
**O, I’ve stopped preaching; my audience is 
much like others — goes to sleep.” 


**T wasn’t asleep. I heard all you said, only it ’s 
pleasant to shut your eyes, and everything sounds 
far off, and I felt dreamy and heard the wood things, 
and the water, and your voice droning along, —” 

**T wasn’t droning!” 

**O, no, you were talking quite vivaciously ; but 
my brain was droning and everything blended to- 
gether. I believe I was nearly asleep. Halloa — 
look there!” And up and off is Adonis to meet 
one of his kind coming down the stream with a string 
of flashing trout in his hand. There are many hearty 
ejaculations and expressions of admiration, and I, 
feeling almost jealous of the fishing young man, rise 
to steal off. But I hear Adonis say, ‘*O come down 
here and be introduced to Daphne — Phyllis —Chlo- 
ris — Chloe. Come along, you murderous boy !” 

Which ponderous rhyme is intended for me, but 
I’m out of sight going as fast as I can. And— 

I hope Adonis feels disappointed ! 

K. L. Carnarthen. 


Las Canastas.! 
Upon the wall they hang ; and on the table 
With dainty work inside, 
Or, with rare bits of china, in the Babel 
Of drawing-room abide. 


1 All through this part of the country the new-comers 
— Eastern ladies — are wild over the baskets of Indian 
work which they find in the dwellings of native Mexi- 
cans, Armed with a dollar or two in hand, and but one 
Spanish word, ‘‘ Cazastas,’’ on their lips, they pene- 
trate every native dwelling within reach. I never knew so 
simple a thing such a rage. 
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In lonely ranch house, or in huts of tule, 
By fair-haired women bought 

Of darker sister, who the value truly 
Knew not, of what was sought. 


But in her poverty the money proffered 
Too sure temptation proved, 

Her treasures gravely gave for what was offered, 
Though feelings deep were moved. 


For bridal favors once were in that basket, 
And babies’ tiny store, 

She wonders vaguely how they dared to ask it, 
Yet now ’tis hers no more, 


But carries with it in the present, ever 
A fragrance of the past. 

When dusky weavers sighed, mayhap, to sever 
The bonds that held them fast. 


While patient padres labored in uplifting 
Into a higher life 

Their wilful charges; from their natures sifting” 
The seeds of crime and strife ; — 


Of long ago fiestas, where soft glances 
From ‘neath rebosos shone, 

On favored partners in the stately dances, 
And Cupid’s dart sped home. 


Now all is passed away, the basket only 
And mournful mission chimes, 

Are left to breathe upon our life a lonely 
Refrain from vanished times. 


Tlelen Elliott Bandini. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Lang's Letters on Literature.! 


One does not take Andrew Lang quite seriously as 
a literary critic ; indeed he does n’t take himself quite 
seriously: he says, for instance, regarding a former 
book, ‘‘ that nobody woz/d write so frankly to a cor- 
respondent about his own work,” as he wrote to his 
dead authors ; and he chooses the epistolary form be- 
cause it gives room for “ freedom and personal bias.” 
The consequence is that there is always a feeling in 
reading Mr. Lang that there is a touch of affectation 
about him, and so great a yielding to ‘‘ personal 


lLetters on Literature. 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


By Andrew Lang. London 
1889. 


bias,” not to say whim, that he is not held to be 
quite responsible. Barring this feeling, he is pleas- 
ant reading, and chats in an inconsequential and 
agreeable manner about things new and old, hack- 
neyed and recondite. His correspondents in the 
present volume are no more substantial, though not 
so ghostly, as in the Letters to Dead Authors, being 
purely imaginary or taken from fiction. He writes 
about modern English poetry, Fielding, Longfellow, 
Reynolds, Virgil, Aucassin and Nicolette, Plotinus, 
Lucretius, Bookhunting, Rochefoucauld, Vers de So- 
ciété, Gérard de Nerval, and Books about Red Men. 
An essay on Richardson by Mrs. Lang shows that he 
has a congenial partner m his literary labors, for the 





_ 


reader would not have suspected a change of author 
but for the signature. 

Possibly we have put too much stress on the light- 
ness of Mr. Lang’s work. Often the reader agrees 
with him perfectly, and thanks him for a clear and 
bright expression of a long-held opinion ; often too 
when he shows a neglected corner in the literary 
garden we walk in the blossom-grown path with 
sweet content; it is only now and then that.a phrase 
or sentiment makes us doubt the critical trustworthi- 
ness of our guide. 


Two “Knickerbocker Nuggets.’’! 


’ 


series, which 


In the ** Knickerbocker Nuggets’ 
continues its way praised of public and critics for its 
beauty and for the intelligence with which it is edited, 
comes Zhe Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith, The 
wit has been so much quoted that the flavor of age 
hangs about most of it, and the wisdom oftentimes 
reads queerly in the light of seventy years or so since 


it was written. The strictures on America are amus- 
ing, now that we can afford. to laugh at them, 
though at the time they must have cut deep. Slav- 
ery isthe chief gravamen of his charge, and he pre- 
dicted then a war about the question, failing how- 
ever to foresee the result,— which he declared would 
be disruption. Repudiation also calls forth his ire 
justly enough, but Americans will not like to think 
that all his charges of dishonesty, of ignorance, and 
of general barbarism were true even then. The 
context of his oft quoted question ‘*‘ Who reads an 
American book ?” is of interest : 

‘*In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an 
American book? or goes to an American play? or 
looks at an American picture or statue? What 
does the world yet owe to American physicians or 
surgeons? What new substances have their chem- 
ists discovered ? or what old ones have they analyzed? 
What new constellations have been discovered by 
the telescopes of America? What have they done 
in the mathematics? Who drinks out of American 
glasses ? or eats from American plates? or wears 
American coats or gowns? or sleeps in American 
blankets? Finally, under which of the old tyran- 
nical governments of Europe is every sixth man a 
slave, whom his fellow creatures may buy, sell, and 
torture?” 

Appropriate to the constitutional centennial season 
is Zhe Jdeals of the Republic. The volume contains, 
without comment, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, Washington’s first and second inau- 
guralsand farewell address, Lincoln’s first and second 
inaugurals and Gettysburg oration, and an index to 


the Constitution. Nowhere else are these docu- 


AWit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. Knickerbocker 
Nuggets Series. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1889. For sale in San Francisco by Pierson & Robert- 
son and Carson & Co. 


Ihe Ideals of the Republic. /é/d. 
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ments to be found in so compact and so dainty a 
shape. 
Briefer Notice. 

Ir isa good sign that the American people are 
beginning to think about the quantity and quality of 
what they eat. " Most people eat too much, and al- 
most no one has a clear idea of the relation of what 
he eats to the work he has to do. In Zating for 
Strength?, Dr. Holbrook has gathered much practical 
information about the relative values of foods amd 
their relation to health and work; together with 
analytical tables showing the amount of nourishment 
in specific articles of diet. The vegetarian will re- 
joice to read, for the doctor has evident leanings in 
that direction. The general summation is that we 
eat blindly and too much. Simpler diet, varied only 
as we change work,. is the result to be looked for as 
we come to eat according to the new scientific econ- 
omy. Cassell & Co. have issued in the very con- 
venient form of their National Library, the P/u- 
tarch’s Lives® of Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Aris- 
tides, and Cato the Censor, and Macaulay’s /Varren 
/astings,* the first in cloth, the last in paper covers. 

Progressive Housekeeping 5 differs materially from 
some previous books by Catherine Owen, in that 
there is no attempt to weave a story in with the in- 
struction. Neither is it a book of recipes. It tells 
how to do various things, from lighting a fire to the 
proper method. of dividing the work in a house 
where there are several servants. The advice is 
plain and most of it useful. True, a girl shovdd 
learn these things from her mother, but in cases 
where she, from any reason, has not done so, this 
book would be a good one to put among her wed- 
ding presents. ——The design of Quick Coohing® is 
to give the busy housewife a collection of recipes 
that will enable her to make her table attractive 
and satisfying with the least possible outlay of 
time : ‘‘ The greatest waste is the waste of the house- 
keeper’s time,” is its principle. The object is a good 
one, and the book will no doubt be a help in that 
direction. There is, however, so much difference 
in the power of rapid motion in different people, 
that many cooks would require a half hour to do 
what this author says can be done in fifteen minutes. 
There are in some cases omissions in the recipes 
which, no doubt, will be corrected in the next edition. 


2 Eating for Strength: By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. M. 
L. Holbrook & Co.: New York. 1889. 

8 Plutarch’s Lives of Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Aris- 
tides, and Cato the Censor. Translated by J. and W. 
Langthorne & Co. Cassell & Co.: New York, 1889. 

lbid. 

Catherine Owen. 

For sale in San 


4 Warren Hastings. By Macaulay. 

5 Progressive Housekeeping. By 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

® Quick Cooking. A Book of Culinary Heresies for 
the Busy Wives and Mothers of the Land. By one of 
the Heretics. G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 








Pears Soap 


The Late HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 


“ If CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of GRACE, 
and a clergyman who recommends MORAL 
things should be willing to recommend soap. 
I am told that my commendation of PEARS’ 
SOAP has opened for it a large sale in the 
UNITED STATES. I am willing to stand by 
every word in favor of it I ever uttered. A 
man must be fastidious indeed who is not 
satisfied with it.” 








EARS’ is the purest, cleanest, most elegant, and 
economical, and is therefore the best and 


most attractive of all soaps for general TOILET 
PurposEs. It is used and recommended by thou- 
sands. of intelligent mothers throughout the civil- 
ized world, because, while serving as a detergent 
and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the 
chafing, and discomforts to which infants are so 
liable. “It has been established in London 100 


years as 


A Complexion Soap, 


has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now 
sold in every city in the world. It can be had of 
nearly all Druggists in the United States, but be 
sure that you get the genuine, as there are worth- 
less imitations. 


*Atso PEARS’ SHAVING STICK. 
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Callustro Acorn, Callustro Window and Callustro Brick, Callustro Nail Enamel, 
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Cocoa |e 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of same alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, ne chemical being 


alone 
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THE:MUTUAL: LIFE : eae 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
Cash Assets, , , ; . $126,082,154. 
Paid to Members Since Organization, 272,481,329. 


ITS TERM DISTRIBUTION POLICY 1$,S'SGrreitasle. 


SECURE AND PROFITABLE as A U.S. BOND. 


DO NOT TAKE ANY OTHER! 


All persons who desire to have Safe Life Insurance are requested to apply to" 


A. B. FORBES, General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
No. 401 CALIFORNIA STREET, 8an Francisco, Cal. 
Or at any of the authorized Agencies of the Company, in the principal cities and towns on the Pacific Coast. 
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